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PART THIRD. 

Syntax. 


I. The Several Component Tarts of a Sentence. 

A. The Verb. 

1. The States or Tenses. 


1. The Perfect, (Vol. 1. §. 77 — 9), indicates: 

a) An act completed at some past time (the historic tense, 
the Greek aoiist, German imperfect, and Eng]i.s]i past); as: 

|Cj, th^n came Zeid; (hey sat 

do)vn at the door. 


h) All act which, at the moment of speaking, has been 
already coni[)leted and remains in a stale of completion (the 
Greek, German and English perfect); as: 

he mindful of my favours, which / have C07i.- 
ferred upon you. 

c) A past act, of which it can be said that it often took 
place or still takes place — a use of the perfect which, is 
common in [iroverhial cxfiressions, and which the Greek 
aorist also has; as: '^9)’ historians say (have handed 

it dotvn by oral tradition from one to another) ; 
commcntato7's are agreed (have ag7'eed and still agree). 



l^iil Third. Syntax. 


(!) All jiot wliicli is jusl compleled at tlio luonienl, and 
by tlie very acl, of speaking; as: £LM viiJtXAjb 1 conjure 
you by Cod: ^ 

R e in. On the similar uses of llifi perfeeliu Hebrew, see Geseuius’ 
Gr. §. 124, 1 and ii. 


f) An act, the occurrenee of wliich is so certain, that 
it may he described as having already taken place. This 
rise prevails in promises, treaties, bargains, &c., and after the 
jiartiele !>S, not, especially in oaths or asseverations; as: 

i;i5 u jki ^Uo^r 

eJoSkj Utot ^ yrunt us, 

therefore, f/uarter on one of two conditions, cither that yon 
will accept {Wi. have accepted) what we have proposed to you, 
or that you ‘will keep it secret arid refrain (lit. hare kept 
it secret and refrained) from doing us any injury, till we 
get out of your country ; hy God, I shall 

certainly not remain in Mckka ; Lc 


/ swear that wine shall not make me 
intoxicated, as long as my soul remains in my body. 


liem. a. Compare the HcbrcAV usage, Geseuius’ (Jr. §. 124,4. 

R em. h. When a clause commencing with ^ is connected with 
a previous clause beginning wulh Lio followed by the perfccl, or jjJ 
followed by the jussive, in that case ^ does not give lo the following 
verb in the perfect the sense of the future, because it merely supplies 
the place of these particles ; as: 5 ^ 



1 . Tlie Stales or Tenses. 


nfy^ 1 haiu.^ t^vpi’riruci'd won^h^rfuf" thhirjii, 

such as iit iihcr those who see have seen, nor those who uarraie have 


yiarnUed, 


/■) Something which we hope may ht; done oi' may 
hap|)en. Hence ttie perfect is constantly used in wishes, 
prayers, and curses; as: jL»i' aJLff mirij Cod {he he 

exuUed!) have mercy on him! xXXa ^lo*, may hh reiyn. he 

lony! (JitXj may I he made Ihy ransom ! 

matjest Ikou avoid execration (a forniiila used in addressing 

ydi ^ ^ ^ 

lire ancient Arab kings)! ^LiLJl dL-iatj, Cod curse thee! Tin', 
proper signilication of (he perfect in this case is: -‘if it be as 
I wish, God has already liad mercy on him, Ac.” Tlie (ter- 
fect has this sense also after it; as: tJ.J. Lo 

7nay j/oii never tneet with injart/y as long as you live! (jdJ> if 
0^, ntag Ihg teelh (lif. month) not be broken! — Wlien a 
conditional clause |)recedes the oplalive, (he [)article o nnisi 
he i>r(dixed to Ihi' latter, in onler (hat the inlUience of the 
conditional particle in (he foi’mer may not extend to it; as: 

^| , if thou art Ibn Hammam 
(lit. the son of liarnmam)^ may est thou be saluted, with honour! 

Rem. On llio oplalive use of (lie perfect in Hebrew, see Oeseniiis 
Or. §. 124, 4, note *. 

„ i! ^ 

2. The perfect is oil, on precetied by the jiarticle Jo, al- 
ready (Vol. I. §. 362, 16). When this is the case, if the 
[(erfeet has either of (he meanings mentioned in §. 1, h or d, 
it now implies (hat (he act is really tinished and eomi>le(ed 

1 * 
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Pari Third. Syntax. 


just at tlie nionienl of sjieaking. Its completeness may con- 
sist either a) in the removal of all doubt regarding' it, — 
in its pi;rfcct certainty as opposed to uncertainty ; or b) in 
its having taken {)lace in agreement or disagreement with 
what preceded it, in accordance or non-accordance wath 
what was, or miglit be, expected, — or just a little before 
the time of speaking. For example: 

7 i'e have already spokoi of the vizirale of their ancestor 
Halid fbn Herme/c in the reign of el^Manskr, and we ?cill 
now speak of the vizirates of the rest (in tliis example the 
just com|)leted act is contrasted with the future one); 
viUlic tXi' vlfjojT, thy daughter is, as was expected, dead. 
or t/iy daughter is just dead; viJujj eXai 

as regards the post of governor, I appoint thy son governor 
of Egypt (§. \,dj; tXJ Jlii ^(Xt^ sJ Jli, 

he said to him, Fou promised this, and he replied, I now 
really fulfil what I promised. 

3. d'he Pluperfect is ex[»ressed: 

a) Uy the simple pcjfect, in relative oi' conjunctive 
clauses*), dial depend u[»ori clauses in wdiich the verbs are in 
(he perleet; as: ^JyoU^ ^ U jv^lJLc \jOjSi, he laid be- 

fore them what H-Mdmim had ordered; 

he sat where his father had sat ; L|U-5 

Lljli and after the ox had come to the place , he turn- 

'*') By a rclalive or conjunctive clause we mean a clause that is joined 
to a preceding one by means ofa relative pronoun or a connective particle. 



1 . The Slates or Tenses. 


^ ed his back in flight ; O <'f~ 

ter his kinsmen had been killed. 

R(jm. Compare, as regards Hebrew, Geseniiis’ Gr. §. 124, 2. 

Cp ^ 

b) By (lie perfect along- with tire pardcle JJ, prece- 

ded by ; or willioril it, provided the preceding clause i.s one 
which lias i(s verb in (be perCecl; as: he 

led him oat blinded (lit. and he had been blinded): 

^|5 J,| yCf Jo sj^y (^..^'1, he rcent early to el- 
Fudl, and found that he had gone still earlier to the palace 
of ar-Ita'sld (lit. and found, him, he had already gone early). 

c ^ o ^ 

These clauses with Jo and Jo, are clauses expressing a 
stale or condition (JL^.). 

c) By the verb to be, pndixed (o the perfect ; as: 

io^LiwJ J| sijLo 

ar-Jlas d died at T as, after he hud set oat 
(lit. and he had set oat) for Horasan to combat IVafi ^ibn 
*el-LeiL 'Pliese clauses also ex|)ress tlii': state (D^-iO- 

d) By ^ and (he perfect, with (be jtartirde JvS inter- 
posed; as: J,| L.^Jai5( 

/ had broayhl up and educated a female slave; I 
then presented her to el-Fadl. Sonietinies (he |»arlicle^Jo 
is placed belore bollr verbs, instead of between (hem; as: 

4X2^ fj \3 |vaA^ &«U| 

cUjL*-*lt ^ 's3^> there is a tr adit km that 

the apostle of God (God, bless km and grant him peace!) 



Part Tliirdv Syntax:. 


sffid (o "Aisa (($od have mercy on her!), aficr she hod 

romed (li(. and she already had vanned) to set free some /yv*-’ 

• . . ' ■ ** 
sons of the children of IshmaeK 

II i‘ 111 . a. When one of Iwo or niorcpluporlccls isanleriur lo lli(‘ resi 

iiipoifii ofliiiif', il is indicaled by moans of llio particle the others 

JiHviii;; merely as; 

^1^*1 t<^S3 Rj^li£V.4J 








iir-fnuid 


dit 'il o( Tffs, nfirr Im hod scl out /be Hftniaan to coudnii tin ft Uni 
('/-Lin, ndfo had rehillvd (lit. Y//r/ this liafi had already rebef led), 
and rast off his al/eyianee , and tal eu foreih/e possession- of Samar- 
liand, 

Rem. />. A cojijijiiclivc <:Ianse inay hi.‘ inlrodiieerMxdweeii 
and llie lolliiwiir^' per feel ; U-* 

il^St bCc. JJsaJI. h/'Ici- I hf news o/' the fncmi/s 

makiny for AIcka (Acre) had reaehed Salahu 'd-dt ii (Saladin), he had 
assenddrd the connnanders, * 

4. a) ir Iwo correlalice (‘laose.s follow the Jiypolludi- 
cal |)aili(*l(vs if, y\, if that, «‘nnl !Sip, if not (vol. I. 

3t)7, Pi),* the verbs iti l)Oth ekuises have iisoally Iht^ 
sigiiili(*alioii df otir |)lii|)eife{*l sohjuiictive or jtoleiitial, tlioiigh 
oecasioiially too of our iin|:)(Tre('l siilijonetive or iioteiitial. 
Foi- iiistaiico!: s’jr^l' £^1 )> -'/ % 

') The protasis of the senUmce, when iiitrodiicod by althouyii 

it has not a verb iictnaliy expressed, includes a verbal idea, viz. that of the 



I. The Sinlos or T('nsrs. 


L(>)d had chosen, he n-ou/d have made (all) mankind one 
• jieople ; Sip, had i( nui heen /or ‘/W, 'Omar 

nmdd have perished ; \lkij3 lliilj J-ii 

and if (he people of those 
towns had heliered and feared ( Oodj, we would have hcsUmed 
apon them hlessinps from heaven and earth: 

|V.^^£- LiL*,o 1^-5 P 

let those fear (Ood), who, if (hetp should leave (or were to 
leave) behind them helpless children, would have fears for 
them (oi- would he a/ raid on their account ). — b) ( krnsioii- 
ally is jiL'uxmI l>('(\vi;(‘ii p fuid (lie perfet:! in (lie jirotasis 
ol' (lie seiilenee, and soinelinies is repealed herore (lie 

perfect in (lie apodosis. If (liis lie (lie ease, (lie sigiiilicalion 
of (he verb in bolli (lavises is idways :nid necessarily tliat of 
(lie pliiperfed; as: JlSjyiik} iiUo ^Is' p, if I hud 

known this, I tvould have beaten yon : p>|^ UJ p 

tyjSsi-M if they had known this, they would not 

have cruci/ied the Jjyrd of ylory. — c) If (he viab of (Ik^ 
[irolasis lie an inijierfecl, and dial of (he apodosis a perfed, 
bodi ninsl b(' (ranslaled by (he iiiiperfed subjundive (m- )mi- 
teiilial; as: y, i/' nr wished il^ wc 

would punish thetn for their sins. 

Horn. Compare llic asc ol' llie Hebrew perl'cel, Geseniiis* Cr. 

§. 124, 5, a and h. 


5. Afler ld>|, when, as often ns (Vol. I. §. 367, 2), (lie 
]iei-fed lakes (lie incaiting of (lie iinperfed, (be fuliire ad being 



I'lirt Tliird. Syntax, 


ropresonlcil as liaviiiy already laken |)laee; e. 

Q |i^Uc> |S[ sJJ. respond (o (iod and 

to the apostle, ndien he calls you to that ndiich can give 
you life. — Coiisef|netilly, if llie parliele I3| be followed l>y 
two eorrelative clauses, the first of wliicli extends its convcr- 
sive influenco to the veil) of the second, the verbs liave in 
both clauses eillier a })resenl or a. future signilication. For 
example: Ll^ pG IM, when the pi'O- 

miscd term of the future life comes (or is come, oi’ shall 
have come), we will collect you toy ether. Tn sucli cases tlie 

Latin and German require tlie future-jierfect in the first clause, 
and the future in the second, 'flic imperfect is sornetiiries 
used instead of the perfect in flie protasis; as: JJc^ t5]^ 
tplS' blj'Gl and when our verses are read to 

them, they say, 4'c. — If a clause de[)endent o^ I is in- 
troduced liy such a perfect as or ^Lo, or stands in the 
middle of a narrative of past events, tlie verli governed in 
the |)erf('ct by iGj is likewise a liistorical perfect; c. g’. 
p-Xj Ijl, when he spoke, he spoke eloquently. 

Rein, a, Wlial luis been said of (*31, applies equally Lo Lo 
a$ often as, when; as: Lo lot jijpt , will you 

(only) then believe it, when it (ihc punishment) is come (upon you\? 

• ^ ^ 

Rem. h. When or Lo f3t is immediately preceded by the 

Ci ^ ^ 

particle iintil, and followed by two correlative clauses, the verbs 

of whicli arc in llic porfccl, tliese perfects lake (he sense of liistorical 
past tenses, e:xpressing a stale that closes the action of a previous per- 




r. Tlie Slalfts or Tenses. 


fed. For Inslaiice: 


mice: tj>| 

I^^Q J^l //;r ///m the doors 

to cveryUdng (opened lo {heiu the ruud lo every Ihin-, penniUed lliein 
to oblnin and enjoy cverylhing-), xiniil, when they rejoiced over what 
they had obtained, we swept them away suddenly. 

6. a) Alter (he eoiidilional particle if (Vol. [. §. 

367, f)), and aFter many ^v^>rds Avhich ini)dy (he condilional 

rne.atiirig of oi- llie poffect lakes 

a liihiio sens*!, (he (.'oiifhlion heiiig I't'pieseiili'd as ali'oady 
riillilled; fiul if may ho rendered in English hy (lie iiresenl. 
Snen words, for inslaiice, are: and n'l(()ev<r, 

JvZiosocver,- \J, whot, who (ever, U4^ whalever, 

as ofien as, where, LijcAJs. wherever, when, 

Lolxo, whenever, where, Li^J wherever, how, 

however, ^il in whatever way, ^,Gl and EJi 
oflen as, tvhetteiuyr, Lo3j whenever. Exainjiles: 

(cr?) J fear, if / refni 

have rebelled) ayainsl my Lord, the jyunhhment of a great 
(i. e. (err Me) day ; slay (hem wher- 

ever you find, (hem (lif. have found (hem); Li.iL}( pGLo ysa 
iSUaV, he IS wtdi you wherever you are. 'I’lie saine remark 
applies to Ihc perreets before and aHer J, or, in sneh j^hr^i- 
ses as; | 


\yyjCL::>. y\ il is ail (he same whether 

tZiey are ahsent or present; 

show honour (o o, yuest, whether he be rich or poor. — 

If Hie words ^1 , ^1, i^j/s, &c., be followed by two clauses, 
v.ii, <> 
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Part Third*. Syntax. 


(lie first of w'liicli t>x|»resses the condilion, and the second (lie 
result de])endiny upon it, llicn the verb in iiolli clauses is 
put in the perfect, both the condilion and’ the result being 
re[)reseii(ed as having already taken place. For cxainple: 
ovXJbo eJUji ovAjw (jf , ff you do this, you mill perish, lit. 
if you shall have done this, you have perished or will per- 
ish (§. 1 , c): ^ (UT 1 ^, he 7eho {— if one) 

keeps (has ke[)t) his o>e» secret, attains his object; 

Litki-I UjoI 7mdom is the strayed 

ca77iel of the helmer ; 7i'herevcr he finds it (— if he shall 

haec found it any/etuTc), he lays hold of it {7vill lay hold 

2 -^ ^ 

//). — c) If tlie perfect after ,^1, &c., is to retain 

its original meaning, then or one of the the 

sisters of the verb ki/nt/i (.such as TLja to becoyie, J..b to be 
by da/j, oLj to he by night, mor7nny, 

to be in the eve77i77y), must be inserted between those 
words and the perfect in (he jirotasis, and llie apodosis must 
he indicated by (he [larticle For cxaniiile: 
ditX-ai ^ dJ, if his shhi is {has been) torn in f7'07it, 

she has spoken the tridh ;\yiSjS xJUb pijol |vXo ^1, 

if ye have believed in Hod, place your b’usl in hh/t; <X^ 


3 0^..- ijf 3 0-0^ 30^ 0 of . 

oua:> owo^f jjl ^cX4ul, accept my cx- 

cme or {at least) he indulge7it, if I have co/7i77dtted a crime 


or «• fuull. — d) But if the perfect after these words is to 


have the historical sense (English past tense, §. 1, a), ttie 
verb ijK, or one of its “sisters”, must be prefixed to the 
correlative clauses j e. g. fyJi’ I^Lj lySl/, if they 
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1. The Sialos or Tenses. 


11 


exei'ted themselves to (lUaiti an object, thejj allalncd it ; 
•tljoiigh it is also sufficient .that the correlative clauses sliould 
be dependent u|)on others (hat are historical; as: 
idi v^Jls 0 . 4 -^ IJXi j (iMned know- 

ledtje only by praisiny {Cod), for, whenever / under nlood 
{any(hiny), I said, Praise be to Godl 

S f- 

Rem. a. Where and Co are inierrog-aUves or simple 

relatives, ^Xxj, inlerroi;alives, imd 

J c -«• 

a simple rclalivo adverb, witlioul any ailmixUirc of the comli- 
lional sif,^niricahori of perfects dependent upon them retain their 
orii^inat sense. 

Rem. h. On tile Hebrew perfect after CX other condilional 
particles, see Gesenius’ Gr. §. 124, 5, c. 


7. After ilie particle Lc, as long as, whilst (Vol. I. §. 
367, 13), the ])erfect ta.k(?s Iho rncaning of (he imperfect 

. Si 9 

(j)reseii( or Mum); us: U way you 

fierier meet with injury (§. 1 , /’) as tony as you live ! 

9 ^ Ou^Ow'^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 

^ Lc, nten are eareless, as 

ony as they live in this world (lii. remain in the life of 
this world). If this iin[)erfei;t is lo be liislorieul, llie rule 
laid down in §. 6, d, niiisl be observed. 'Die neg’ulive as 
lony as not is always expressed by |U U ''villi llie jussive 
(see §. 11). . 

9 9 0’^'^' 9 ,0^ 9 ^ 

8. The 'Imp er feet Indicative g^UaJI) 

does not in itself express any idea of time; it merely indi- 
cates a beyun, incomplete, enduriny existence, either in pre- 
sent, past or future time. Hence it signities: 



Piirl Third. Synlax. 


a) All act that does not take place at any one parti- 
cular lime, 1o the exclusion of any oilier time, but that 
takes place at all limes, or rather, in s[)eaking of which no 
notice is taken of time, hut only of duration ((he indc/inUc 
prcscul^; as; xJUlj >jJo man forhis plans 

and (dad directs them \man proposes, (iod disposes); 

cUjt£w^\ free man is enslaved hy bene fils {con /'er- 
red- vpon /dm). 

• b) An act wliich, (lioiigii coiinMenced at tlie time of 
s|)('akii]g\ is not yet corn|)lcte(l, — \vlii(‘ii conliniKvs (Jnriiig 
tli(‘ |>rcscrit lime (tlie de/inile present); as: 

(iod. knows whal ye arc doiny. 
e) An act that is to take place her(*al'ter (tlie simple 
fatare); as; ^'Ijr 

(iod briny to life the dead, and show yon his miracles: 

I C’ 9^C-* ^uJ ^ * 

xiA.^'1 1 ^^ iut-JLi, bat (iod will jndye between 

them on the day of the resurrection. — To reiidet (he fu- 
turity of the act still more distinct, the advert.) (Vol. I. 

§. 3t)4, 4), or its ahhreviated form (Vol. I. §. 361, 2),* 
in the end. is [iriTixcd to the verb; as; liljjsr. iUj» 

I^li L+jLfcj, if any one does this maliciously 

and wickeiily, we will burn him with hcll-fre; ^ 

sj^yjo, we will e.vplain it in its {pwoper) place ; ^ 

(}5" thou shall be protected {thronyh (ioas grace) 

from every machination of thy enemy. 


) o 

Very rare abbrevi aliens arc and 



1. Tiic Stales or Tetises. 


la 


lie 111 . On eoi i ospoiKliiig’ uses ol' llie llobrew inipurrcel, see Ge- 
scnius’ Gr. §. 125, 1, 2. 


d) All aet wliicli was Inlmc in relation (o tlie ]»ast (imi* 
of whit'll we speak. When this is the case, tlie iniperlect is 
simjily a])])eri(le,| f,o the precedin^r perfect witliout tlie iiiler- 
ventioii of any par(icl,e, and I'orins, along- willi its coinple- 
inent,* a secondary, suhonlinate clause, exjiressing- the state 
(JGrll) in which the suliject of the |>revious perfect found 
himself, when lie completed the act e.xpressed by that jier- 
fect; as: he emne lo him lo visit him; 


&Lo he eeme to a spring of water to 

drink. 

e) An act wliich continues during- the past time. When 
this is the case, the iiii|terrect may l»e appended to the per- 
fect without the inler|)osition of any connective particle, or it 
may be joined to .it by (ho [larticle y In either case, it 
forms, along- with its complement, a secondary, subordinate 
clause, indicating (he state in which the subject of 

the previous iierfect found himself, when lie did what that 
(lerfect exjiresses: as: Joj Zeid eurnc laughing; 

si JsAX) UlGI , he returned, congratulating himself on 

(lit. praising) his mo7ning-wulk ; lic hey an lo 

scold him; &UJ| ^ XcUil the pigeon 


began to{lg about in search of water ; (r>'' 


Uo 


liit 


*) I’hat is lo say, any word or words governed by, or olliorwise con- 
neeVed \vUl\, il. 
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Pail Third. Syntax. 


f'ome out to- 
day without exactly knowiuy how (lit. U'c think or see you^ 
you. have come out today without knowiny how was the 
road). As the itliove cxami»l(‘s show, (he iinjierfeot is in this 
ciise i>'(!iJtTally expressed in I'diiglish by the iiiliuitivc or the 
[lartieiplc. 

lie in. a. Compare, as regards Ilcbrcw, Gcseiiius’ Gr. §. 139, 3, r. 


Rein. &. After the tiegalive partiele itic iinpert'eet retains its 
{^•oiieral idea of iricoiiiplclencss and duration: as: JlJtAj ^ he was 
rvont not to do (lit. he was not doing, non lacicbal); V 

he went out, 7io( knowintj, or wilhont knowuttj^ where he 
was; :iij yw Uhcral fmanj does not re- 

si>ccl the slmgy. — After (he negalive parlicle Lx) it lalces Ifie meaning 
of the present ; as; oUcOt ^ ^ 

^ ^ ti ^ OjW-O 

rvish of those who are imheUcvers, whelhcr anioufj those who i)ossess a 
(revealed) hook or amoritj the polf/lheisls, that amj good should he sent 
dofvn nnio yon from your Lord; Lc 

La <40 20 2Sb^i| 

1 *^ xXlT "3^ ^LDf 3^ 3 , dwy 

7vho conceal the hook that Ood has revealed, and buy ivithU something 
of small price , these swallow donm into their hellies nothing but fire, 
and (lod will not speak to them on the dag of judgment. 


9. To express tlie iniperfecl of (lie Greek and Laiiii 
languages, is frequently prefixed to (he iinperfect; as: 
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1 ') 


<^4 he was fond of poetry and poets; 

b jsc JS' 4^^ (j^’ *'*^^*' every 

day several times. If (liis sigiiilioalioti is to he adaelied (o 
several imperfecls, it is sullicient to prefix to the first 
alone. — If one or two perfects precede the iuifierfect, or if 
the context clearly shows (hat the verh in the iniperfoct has 
(he sense of the Lalin imperfccl, need not he prefixed 
to it 5 as: Lo 

and they foUoned the doctrines nddeh (lit. that ndticli) the 

O f 

evil spirits tauyht {mankind) in the reiyn of Solomon; Jti 
J4j' tL^j( Say, Why then did ye 

kill the prophets of God before? Here ^JLxS and 
stand for 4>il^ and pjtk 

Rem. In tliis sense llie Hebrew uses llio simple iniperf. ; Gese- 
iiins’ Gr. §. 125, 4, b. 


10- To exfiress llie fufiire-perfed, tlie imperfect of 
is frecjnetitly prefixed to the perfect, the ])ar(icle 
heing- sonielirnes interposed. For example: Uol^l 

iXis 

L.g.A.kjt| lXXJ! ^£i / s.ik/ll 

hlr e some jieopie to carry it to my house, and I shall he the 
last of them {to depart), and there shall not have been left 
{shall not be left) behind me anylhiny lo occupy my mind 
with the doing or removing of it, and by the trifling pay 
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I give (hem, 1 shall have provided help for nujself (so as) (o 
spare my own body all the labour. 

1 1 . The Subjunctive of flic impeiTect 

has always a future sense after the adverb not (Vol. I. 
§. 30'^, 22), and (he eonjuiielions or 

that not, ^ and that, and ihIXJ, that not, 

till, until, and J, that; as: ^( !N!( kSl ^jJ 

none shall enter Paradise exeent those who are 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 0 - O 

J,ws or Christians; ,jl pu^iL y(, do ye 

think that yc shall enter Paradise? Sci' §. 1 5. 

12. Tlie Jussive of (iii‘ imperfect, 

when dejtendent upon the adverbs j;.j, not, atid Ud, not yet 
(Vol. I. §. 362, 20 — 1), has invariably the nieaning of the 
perfect; or, to s|)eak more accurately, it has that meaning' 


which (lie imperfect ))i'ei-eded by ^ would have (§. 9), if 
the [iroposition were an affirmative one. For example: Igti 
'iLLo iJ sJJl pjji, hast thou not learned 
(or dost thou not kno/v) that Cod’s is the sovereignty 


over the heavens and the earth? t " f 

(Jr? iTj-JkXJ! Jjuo |i;JoLj U-Jj iLGLi, do ye think 

that ye shall enter Paradise, before there shall have come 


(lit. and there has not yet eome) upon you what eame upon 
tho'ke who passed away before you? -jjl ovi 

\Si\j^y) Jp Q our departure is close at hand, save 

that our camels have not yet moved off with, our saddles (i. e. 
\ve have nil lni( ^ if you do 
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vof do this, fjou will perish (§. G, h); 
ppu\^, he was nol fond of poetry and poets. 

13. Afler and (lie various words that have (he sense 
of (lio jussive has the same meaning as (lie ])(‘ifeel 
(<;». ()); as: juJI 3 Uo 

whether you conceal what is in your breasts, or disclose it, 
God will know it: LULo 3 

if now that you have become a Muslim, you do a 
yood work, you will he rewarded for it ; Jt L MysuaXS 
jSXpt Justice, 0 family of Mer- 

wi/n, we will draw near to you: Lo 

ajUl, whatever good you do, God will know it ; L 4 .I 

^pi 433 Jo, 7vherever you are, death will overtake you; 

> O ^ ^ Q'O ^ 

tvhen / lay as ale my turban, 
you recoynise me.' — When the fiis( ol’ two correlative 
clauses confains a verb in the iinperativii, and the second in 
die jussive, (hen (he jussive has tlie same nH‘aning* as iT (he 
first clause had contained a verb in the jussive preceded by 
as: I^<A;c45' they said. Be- 

come Jews or Christians, (find) you will be yualed ariyht. 
Here is equivalent to , become Jews 

or Christians, you ?vill be 4 y\ 

14. The Eneryetic lorms oh the imperfect have al~ 
ways a future st'iisc; as: ^ 1 - 4 ^* 4 ^* 

if ihou (Idwcrcsl us from this (tlauijer), verily 
me shall be of {(he number of) the y rateful; PP'3 ^JU?j' 


joas. 
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, htj (ioil! / will ml llnj hcnd of} (lil. strike Unj 

iteck\. 

2. Tlie Moods. 

If). The Svhjuv olive mood occurs only in snhordi- 
nnJe clanses. U indicnles an acf. wliich i.s dcjtendoiit npou 
Ihnl menlioned in llie previous clause, and fulure (o it, in 
point of time; and henci^ it mostly corresponds to the Latin 
,sul)junctive after at. It is governed by the following iiar- 
licles. 

0 *'■ 'd’h'r v('rhs which ox()rcss inclination 

or disinclination, order ov proliihilioii, duty, effect, etfort, fear, 

6 f* * fc- 

neci'ssity, [lermission, (.Vc, ; !!5l ^_jl <»r N|, Ihal no/ : and jp (for 
‘;d !bh i. e. >h it wilt not he or ho/ pen that), cer~ 

lainhi no/, no/ (U a /I, For ('x«iinplo: 

|vAixll 1 ^ 4 -'' ^ wished and desired to make plain to 

litem Ihe path of lenrninp ; .^xSij ,jl kd no 

• • ■ •' T 

one who eon ten/e, re/use to write : jvAjU+JI (^I 

^•1 Lij |U^M it behoves the learner to strive 

Inj his sear eh for knowledge to jdease (lod; (jl '^y^. 

it mat/ he the aemsative ; Ui l.gl« Jli 

L^i C.y^sX3 ijf iL! , He (Cod) said, Get thee down then 

from it (Paradise), for it is not allowed thee to behave with 

" 1 o-.- S t , i-; vw 

pru/e IN U: am afraid he will not 

leave me. Or, in ;icc()rdance with a [tarticular idiom of tlie 
language, f am afraid he will leave me; dLxi/i U, 
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i?) 

fviml ht(s jH'vrcnled tln^e from irorshippiny {hrm)? LLLJj 
sS^Juuo LoLjI !yi flu‘ /in' (/>/' //;//) N'iU reriainly not 

ioavh save /'or {wiU verlamh/ touch us oniy /or) a cer" 
tain number o/' days; 

no one shall enter Paradise save those who arc 
Jews or Christians, 

c- 

I*) ]}uf if Uk^ verl) lo wliicli is sul)()n1iiin(e, ilors mil 
iiKlicale any wisli, cllecf, cxiicclaiion, oi- llic likt*; ami (Ik* varli 

i- 

wliicli is govenK'd by lias (be iiicaiiiiig of (be iK'irecI or 
jii'osejif; ill lliat casi' (be indiealive of (lie jierfecf nr iui|ier- 
foci is used aflor as: JU* 1 know that he has 

said; j*Lo f know that he is ashnp. As f/uod, 

orty is more iisiial in sin li da uses, (Jin nafive j^Taniinariaiis 
desigiiaic \\li<ai il lias (Ih* sana^ )nnaiiii)i>* as and go- 
verns (he indieafiviN liy ( hiM ta i ne ^ 

the an that is hyhtened from the heavfj /or nr or, nion^ 
slioi’tiy, file rtijhleiieil hn : bill wlieii it is (M|ui- 

laleiit to die J.a(iii ill, (bey call il iuloU-I? the an fhaf. 

i/ove.nis fhe snljiinrliee Afler verbs of 

(biiikiiig, siij)|tosiiig, and dunbbiig, wbeii (bey refer lo (lie 

£: 

future, may gnveiii Ibe indiealive of tbe iinperfeet, as 

or tbe subjunctive, as kA^lLM: e. g. .XJiiJi, 

/ I/ll/d' he teiU ijct up. 

~) J) ihal, in order (hut (nrigiually a prc[)osi(iou, 

Vnl. 1 . §. 35(3, 3); f and id.; iC^t, and 

iC-I, that nol, in order Ihul not ; particles vvliicb indicate (be ’ 
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intention of tlie ai^ent and the ot)ject of the ael. For exaniple: 

^ ^ j ^<2t 'O y (j fO'-o o -<■ ^ 

^ ivLwlJt (54^-’ 

it behoves the Muslm to ask God [m/tf/ he he exalted!) to 
keep hbn in health, that he preserve him from misf or tunes ; 
J^LDI ^£. x^l i^ysu ^ ^!h.LT>. iSl^, when 

you have learned anything, write it down, so that you may 
constantly refer to it; ^\S^\ ^5" dUj 

we have not occupied om'selves with giving an account of 
this, in order that the book might not become too long; 
jv^b lJ^U^ dU3 JU Ujt , he said this only in or- 
dcr that hurniiuf miyht not ho disparagaL 

3) a. By (also originally a j)re[»()silioii, Vol. I. 

§. 358, 2), imtd, unfd that, thatj in ord&r that, when it 
ex(»resses the intenlion of the agent and llie object of the 
act, or tlic result of the act, as taking place not without the 
will of the agent or, at least, according to his expectation. 
For (‘xain])Ie: < 5 ^ jCo 4;X)Uj| ^ 

tre must meditate before we speak, in order that our words 
may he appropriate; jUJjJ '3 ,^1 

he must not weaken the spirit so that it is hin- 

y ^ ^ ^ y ^ o 0 ^ ^ ^ y'' ^ y 

dered from netiny ; sOu ^LsuJLi tUi 

^'OuLsb ; kdi him, if he chooses, to sit down 

and give me his hand, that 1 may force him to rise or he 
force me to sit down. — h. But if expresses only a 
simple temporal limit, or the mere effect or result of an act, 
without any implied design or expectation on the part of the 
agent, it is followed by the perfect or the indicative of the 
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imperfect. For example: oJiXb //'ey 

journeyed HU Ihc sun rtas up; jJijt and so 

he (led till he got a great way off; 

he k so Hi that they have no hepe of' his living ; iUjuLi 

g* 55.- 055"^ ^ ^ >“*> 

1^1 i^JjtJJ (Hid OU 

this account they were enabled by Qods help to acquire and 
diffuse knowledge to silch an extent, that their name will 
tmintain itself till the day of the resurrection. 

Rem. With Cuiiipare tlic Latin donee. 

4) By o, when this particle introduces a clause that 
expresses the result or edect of a preceding clause. The 
preeedirig clause mitst Contain an imperative (atnrniative or 
uegAtivc), or words e(|uivalent in iiKjaiiing to an ini|)erative; 
or else it must expiess a wish or ho|)e, or ask a question; 
or, finally, be a negative clause. The signification of o in 
all these cases is equivalent to that of For example: 

iulit Lj pardon me, 0 my Lardy so that 

I may enter Paradise; dL^Li '3, do not jmnish 

me^ so that (or lest) I perish; lL^su\ UJUCi 

(jj-Ll!f ij,f f'ffad us not over to 

ourselves, lest we be too feeble {for the charge), nor Jo 
{other) men, lest we perish ; ilLo J would 

that I had money, that I might give part of it away in 
alms; ij J^» I 

can go to him ( = tcU me whether Z. is at home, so that 
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tXS* Li yS^ son 

of the noble, will thou not dram near, that thou mat/est sec 
mhat the;/ have told thee? sentence 

is not passed upon them, so that they die ; Luiij Li, 

o Cl ^ 

ihou dost not come to us to tell us something ; I.OJu 

go up to him that he may sew it. 

5) By y when the goveiDcd veil) expresses an act 
subonlinatc to, hut simultaneous with, tlie act ex|)ressed by 
(lie previous clause; as: aJjio ^ 

restrain {<tlhcrs') from any haoif, whilst you yourscl/ 
practise one like Jt; dU-wJ( do you 

eat fish and drink milk at the same time? d'he Arab grani- 


inarians ca 


thus used, ^Ixj! or ^’21 the 


of simultaneousness, and explain it l)y ^jt 

0 ^ 

G) By ^1, when it is wpiivalent either to jjl 

less that, or to ^j| J| or until that ; as: 

^ 0 J o ^ 

jvJLwu^j / mdl certainly kill the unbeliever, unless he be- 
comes^ a Muslim ; I null stick 

yt- ^O wC'^ WJ'' 0^0 *" 

to you till you give me my due; ^1 ^x^lt 

I will deem ererythiny difficult easy, unlit I al- 
ain my wishes. In tlie lornier case, the preceding act is to 
be conceived as taking iilace but once and as inonientary; 
in the latter, as repeated and continued. 

7) l^y Ihut case, well then, when this 

particle commences a clause exjiressing the result or ell’cct ol' 
a previous statement, provided that the verb in the subordinate 
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clause refers lo a really fiilnre (inie, and llial il is in innne- 
dialejnx/aposilion (o or, a(. leasl, separaled (roni il, only 

by the negative ^ or by an asseveration. For exain[)Ie, one 
may sav: ItXi dlAjt bt, / will come lo you lomorrow, and 
the reply vnay l)e: ieell then, I will treat you 


^ ^ c r- w -c O'" 

mih rcspecl, or, \dxyS'] ihoh hy Oofh f 

mil 4’^., or Sf then, 1 .mil not hi suit you. — 

If (he paHicIo ^ he prelixcd <o llie veil) may he put 

ill (lie indiealive as well as (he snhpinelive, e. g\ J)S| 




hill ir any of (he other coiidilions. sjieeified above he 

' 

violaled, (he indicative alone can he tischI: e. g. viJL^(, T 
urn fond of you, viL^Jbl , urll, / tldnk you sj)cak 

the truth (where (he v(ai) refers (o jiiesent. and not (o fu- 
ture, (inie); I shutl visit Zeuf 

nv'll then, Z'rid )vill treat you with rcs/wrt (wherij se- 
parates from (he verb). 

Rem. Owinc;' lo (he IFebrew liavirii^’ lost the final vowels of the 


imperfecl, Iho form wliicli il employs aflor such parliolcs as 

j^, ean no longer be dislinguishcd from lhal 
wbicli expresses (be indicative. See Geseriins’ Gr. §. 125 , 3 , r/'. TIk^ 
same remark applies lo ibe Syriac; bnl llic Elliiopic makes a dislinC' 
lion, n.sin^^, for example, llieform yenatjer (root Zlfl naffara^ 

to speak) for Ibe indicalive, and iVilCl yemjer for the subjiiiiciive. 
Bee Dillinann’s Gr. §. 90 . 


16. Since, in Arabic, the snhjnnctivo is gcn'crncd only 
l»y the conjunction J,h that, ;ind other conjunctions that have 
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ihc meaning of ihe indicative must be used in all other 
subordinate clauses, whether they be dependent upon a con- 
junctive or relative word, or simply annexed to an undefined 
.substantive; as: JJ'I U /te gave me what I was to 

eat; v_/jejo '3, he does not k?iow ivhe?'eheis to go ; 

^ g he will bring them into 
gardens, to dwell in them for ever. In such sentences the 
Arabic language does not distinguish the intention from the 
effect. Hence the first example may also be Iranslalefl: he 
gave me what / ale {at that time'), or what I am {imv) eat- 
ing, or tvhat / shall {licreaftei') cal ; the second: where he 
is going or rvill go; the third: in which they shall dwell 
for ever. 

17. The Jussive, — connected with the imperative 
both in form and signification, — implies an order. It is 
used : 

1) With the particle J prefixed (wliich is very rarely 
omitted, exce|»t perhajis in poetry), instead of the imperative; 
as: XjLil. let the possessor of yeealth lay out {ino- 

9 Si f 0^ f ^ 

those that fear €od, arise. If the 
particle ^ or o be prefixed to J, as is often the case, then 
J loses its vowel; as: 

anything happens to me, let it he sold 
and {the proceeds) divided in such and such a way ; oh I 
iLcLwJI iLcLu l 4 >je UJLt dyii whoever nnshes 

to give up {the study of) this science of ours for a lime. 
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Ir! him do so noii\ II is the (hird person of the jussive lhat 
is most used in this way. 

2) Afler the particle 1^, 7io(, in connection with which 
it expresses a, prohihifion or a xvish that sometJjing' may not 
t)(! done; as; Uii iJUl ^^1 ff?'ieved, /'or (Jod 

is wdh us; Jjii L« !9;. do not break (hrouyh 

H'hat Sa d has done. 


3) In the protasis and apodosis of correlative conditional 
clauses, that depend u[K)n or any particle having the sense 
of (§. 6). It stands in the i)rotasis, when the verl> is 
neither a ])erfect, nor an imperfect preceded hy bat a 
simple imperfect: and in the. ajtodosis, when the verb is like- 
wise a sim[)le imperfect, and not sejiarated from the protasis 
by the conjunction o (for if this latter be the case, the in- 
dicative must l)e used). For example: Lo (jiii 

iJUf jh mhether you eoneeal what is in your 

hr easts, or disclose it, God will know it; Uc 

ajUl ivha lever good you do, God nnll know it; ULl 

1^)3^ Jo wherever you are, death will over- 
take you ; jSio I , if ye do it, it is a 

trespass [against God's lani) of which ye make yourselves 
guilty; ^ xJ 3^3 Jo^ 

soever chooses the tillage of the life to come, to him will 
7fie yive an ample increase in his tillaye ; Jsas (j[ 

JsAJ /jjd Lb if he steals, {u'hy^ a brother of his has stolen 
be/'orc; ol^. Ski whosoeiwr believes 

in his Lord, tvill dread ?io evil. — I’he jussive also stands 
V. II 4 
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in (he -apodosis, wlien llie prolasis coniains a voib in (lie 
inipcraiive; as: LXIx ^j^Jo L*^' live contented and yon 

tvill he a kiny ; faithfal to 

yonr enyayement, and 1 n'ill be faithful to mine. — "I'lie 
Jnssivo is used in a j)rola.sis llial is dejiondent upon Jjt, 
(fee., because, when anything is su|)posed or assumed, an 
order is, as it svere, made that it lie given or take place. 
Tliat this is the correct account of tlie matter, is evident 
from the fact of the jussive being cmjiloyed in the apodosis 
as well of an im[)erativ(* as of a conditional protasis. I’hc 
use of the Jussive in the apodosis, again, has for its reason, 
that, when a thing lakes place or is assumed, wliatever de- 
pends upon it takes place or is as.sumed at the same time; 
and, consequently, \N'heti the one thing is ordered, the other 
too seems to be ordered at llie same time. 

Rein. The Hebrew cannol, owinj; to ihe loss of llie final vowels, 
dislinguish in every case the jussive from the indicative and subjunc- 
tive ; bill itie shorlened form of the irnpcrfeel, wherever it exists, is the 
proper one to be used in all the above eases. See Oesenius’ fir. §. 
126, 2. Il has, however, no parlicle corresponditif;- to J, and uses 
in ccriain cases instead of N*? (Si); see Gesenius’ Gr. §, 125, 3, c. — 
The Ethiopic employs the shorter form of the imperfect, yiriqer, 

to express the jussive as well as Ihe subjunctive (sce§. 15, rem.), and 
often prefixes to it the parlicle A’, la == J. See Dillmann’s Gr. §. 
90, §. 169, 7, and §. 197, « (the second paragraph). 

18. The Jus.sivc is also used after the particles p, not, 
and CJ, not yet (compounded of |i;J and the Uo, 
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§. 7); e. g. iOo J iJUl ,2,1 ^ ^1, 

r/ox/ thou vot knon', (bat Gods is the sovereiyiitij over (he 

^ 9 \ ^ 55^ 

heavens and the earth? loItVi have not 

yet tasted my punishment ; u4^ CJ^ fiX^l /.V 

////s so, and .we have not yet been (or ere ive have been) 
parted an hour? The verb iifler p and O lias, liowcvci-, 
only (he form, not Ihe signification, of the jussive, and their 
eirect upon the following imperfect seems to be similar to 
that wliicli die Hebrew wan) consecidivim (. 1 ) exercises upon 
the imperfect annexed to it. 

Rern. IF llie particle be followed by iwo or more imperfects, 
of which the second depends upon the iirsl, ihe tliird upon the second, 
and so on, llien, of course, the first, alone is put in the jussive; e. c’. 

y ^ o ^ y o ^ ^ ^ 

jiij tic did uol know (how) to swim. See §. 12 

and §. 8, c. 


19. The E n cry eti c of die imperh'ct is ns(Hl: 

1) With the [larticle J, Irnhp sarehp prefixed to it, both 
in simple asseveiations and in those that are sirenglhened 
by an oath; as: ClAaL 

those who have fouyht in our {ttoly) cause, we will surely 
yuide in our paths ; )>hfdl surely see hell- 

fire; verily within a short thue 

they shall repent it; hy 

God! / mill leach you manners- different from these ; 

then, hy thy ylory, [ will surely 

lead them, all astray. 


4 
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2) III coiinnafuls oi* proliihilioiis wishes aial qiieslions; 

as: fto not die before you have 

become (or wUltouf haviny become) Muslims; ^yJiuJ, 

tvould that you would come back 
not come down? 

3) In the apodosis of correlative conditional clauses, in 

wliich case J is prefixed to the protasis as well as to the 

^ ^ '2 

apodosis 5 usi 

^ ^ 9 y 9 ^ ^ ^ 33 

jjjt , and if thou askest them, Who 

created the heavens and the earth and obliyed the sun and 
moon to serve him? verily they will say, God; xiij jU 

IXsaujJ , verily, if he does not refrain, we will seize 
and dray him by the forelock. 

4j In the protasis of a sentence after Col (= U (jl) 
if ; as: 

p ^ ^ yet ye down from it (Para- 

dise), all of you ; and if there shall {hereafter) come unto 
you a direction from me, then whosoever shall follow my 

n 

(Ur ev lion, on them no fear shall come ; ^ L^JUiLo UoU 

p..§XLi> ^ |i-^ Oy^h , and if you capture them in battle, 
pul to fliyht, by {makiny an e.vample of) them, those who 
Upe behind them. 

Rem. On corresponding' uses of lUc Hebrew cncrgclic or cohor- 
talive, see Gesenins’ Gr. §. 126. 

20. No negative particle can be placed before the im- 
perative, and, consequently, when a prohibition is uttered, 


/ JPp . why did you 
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^ ^ C ^ 0^ 0 c 

(lie jussive iiuist be used; as: ^ e>Xo) 

x:s:5ii ^1 remain two monlhs, and be not in a 

haste to run from one ^mam to another. — Tlie eiiergelic 
forms of (he imperative serve to increase its force; as: 


Jjj^t xIJLj, strike, by God! jju 

learn that length of life is a punishment or torment 
in rhyme for Joti') / &.>cyAaJ£ jJ kL»o 


1 , glory belongs to God {alone), as an attribute 

peetdiar to him ; there fo7'€ keep thyself afar from it, and fearhim. 


Rem. Tlic same remarks apply to the imperative and its length- 
ened form in Hebrew, 


3. The Government of the Verb. 

21. The verb may govern either a) llie accusative of 
a noun, or b) a preposition icith the genitive of a noun, 
wliich takes the place of tlie accusative and gives greater 
precision and accuracy to (lie exjiression. — This govern- 
ment is not restricted to the finite tenses of the verb, but 
extends to the nonien verbi or actionis, the nomina agentis 
and patieritis, and other verbal substantives and adjectives, 
whenever and in so far as these different kinds of nolms 
cont.ain somewhat of the conception or nature of the verb. 
— The verb, too, need not necessarily be expressed; it may 
be understood, or it may lie concealed, as it were, in a par- 
ticle that lias a verbal force. 
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a. The Accusative. 

22. The verb governs tlic accusal ive of llio noun — 
whicli we may call (lie (Ictenninalive case of the verb or tlie 
adverlnal case (see Vol. I. §. 364) — either 

1 ) as an ohjective complimeni (determinaris), i. e. as that 
which, by assigning- its object, limits and rcsiricts the act; or 

2) as an adverbial complement in a stricter sense, in- 
dicating vai'ious limitations of tlie verl), which are ex|»ressed 
in non-Shemitic languages by adverbs, prepositions with 
their respective cases, conjunctive clauses, or (as in the Sla- 
vonic languages) by tlie instrnmental case. 

23. .Most IransUive verbs take the coinpleinent 

in the .accusative, though a considerable number of them are 
connecteil with the object by means of a preposition. Not 
a few are construed in both ways with a variety of signi- 
(ication, and different [irepo.sitions may sometimes be joined 
to the same verb with a dilference of meaning; e. g. sLc5, 
he called, him; li>Xj itf Lc5 , he prai/ed ihul he miyht re- 
ceive somelhiny as a blessiny ; xIXe Lc3, he cursed him. 
In oilier cases a transitive verb m<ay be construed inditfe- 
rently with the accusative or with a preposition and the ge- 
nitive, tlie former iKMiig the older and more vigorous, tlie 
latter (he younger and feebler construction; e. g. lo 

adhere to, lo (diach oneself lo, and adhere to, 

lo overtake, are consirued indifferently with the accusative 
of tlie person or witli and the genitive. More rarely (lie 
converse is the case, the accusative being the later and less 
correct construction; e. g. to have finished, to he done 
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m(h 1 is consfnied with and to have' need o/'. 

to he in want of, with (jf, whereas in jnodern Arahie hath 
take the accusative. 

Rem. a, Traiisilive verbs arc called Ity llic Arab grammarians 
niitl ilH'Y dosii^nalo by liiis name nol, only 
lliose verbs ihal g'ovt^rn lJj(‘ir object in iJie aecnsalive, but also lliose 
lluil connect themselves with it by means of a preposition. The ior- 
mer are (lislinguislied ns L^.^Ajb Ihc verbs 

that pass on (to an ohject) ihrourjli iJumselvcs (and not by help of a 
preposition), and tlie latter as L^^aJu J.jtA 4 J! JLxiiM, thein^bs 
that pass on (to an ohjeef) thronffh something else than themselves {y\z. 

through a preposition). For example, 
arrive (of a message, &c.), is a Jkjti , because we say 

^Ailf the news reached me ; but to have power, to 

he ahle , is a iXxXdO Jjti, because it is construed with 

o'' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and we say y cVi* .* he was aide to do something. 

Rem, h. Only careful study and the use of the dictionary can 
teach the leanuT whellier a verb is construed with the accusative, or 
with a preposition, or willi both; and, if more than one eoristruclion 
be admissible, what are the fliircrent meanings lliat iIk; verb assnriK's. 
Here we merely remark that verbs signifying to come, wliich are con- 
strued in Latin and English with prepositions, admit in Arabic also tlu» 
accusative; asi^lx LS^^L^, \dmir caine to us; 

^Lksl strangers a7id the sons of 

noblemen come to me from (all) qtiariers of the earth (coinpvare in He- 
brew ^<2 with tJie accusative; e. g. Ps, 100, 4; Prov. 2, 19; Lament. 
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1, 10). Hi*n(;e Ihese verbs have in Arabic a personal passive, sc lhal 

o ' ^ ^ ... 

we may say g ^i't , lit. he teas come to with a thing, i. e. it 

• “ ' ’i j 

was brought to him, the active construction being sUf, he 

came to him with a thing, i. e. he brought it to liim. 


24. Many verb.s lake Itto ohjcctive complemcttts in the 
accusative, either both of the person, or both of the thing, 
or the one of the person and tlie other of the thing. — 
Tliese verbs form two classes, according to the relation of 
their objects to one another; the first class consisting of 
tljose whose objects are different from, and in no way con- 
nected with, one another, the second of those wliose objects 
stand to one another in tlie relation of .subject and predi- 
cate. — a) To the j^rst class belong all causatives of the 
second and fourth verbal forms (Vol. I. §. 4t and 45), whose 
ground-form is transitive and governs an accusative, as also 
verbs that signify to fill or satisfy, give, deprive, forbid, ask. 


entreat, and the like, the most of which have likewise a 

caiLsative meaning. For example: ,5^'. he informed 

me of the thing (lit. he made me know if); jJLt 

he taught him the science of asti onomy ; |Juv 
' " % "i ■ -V 

^^1 SjLjI, I gave Zeid mg brother s daughter in marriage; 
«Co iCc, he filled the bucket with water ; 

he^ let him eat as much bread as he could (1^^ pnS, he 
ate as much, bread as he coidd); he let him 


taste the sword (ran him through with it); 

they gave Zeid poisoned wine to drink ; sLk^l 
ol.*Xl(, he gave him the book; ;:kJt jji Clod gave 
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hbn his life ; Jj-p-lf sUj , he ffave him milk in abundance; 

he recited a poem to me; Sy^l xJUl LitV-Cj 

^55 -<9 

IbcG^I, Cod has promised vs everlasting life; iUUt 
l^'» , God has deprived him of Ihe blessing of learning; 

^UJt v^t jkX \jS, preserve vs from the punishment of hell- fire 
imperative of Vol. I. §. 178); yjC'l xJlJf (^1, 

ask pardon of God. — b) To llie second (Tass l)elong’ 1) 
verl)s that mean to make, eppoint, call, name, and tlie like; 
and !2) those verbs which are called by the Arab gram- 

^c-o i 

marians JLiif, verbs of the heart, i. e. which signify 

an act that lakes place in the mind, or Jk*ih 

verbs of certainlg and doubt (such as , to think, 
to know , to find, to perceive, to know ; jLi , 

to think, to imagine, to think , to believe , to 

think, to reckon , to think, to deem, , to count, 

to reckon, and Ci, to think, to imagine). P'or example: 

he hath made the earth a bed for you: 
I have made the clay into a Jug ; 
'od chose Abraham for a friend; 

/ called him Mohammed; 

jv-ijudl I named my boo/c, I'he Instruction 

of the Learner in the Path of Learning ; I Ju^ 

I know Zeid is a fool; ^j.3k 

/ think the duty we owe to a teacher the greatest of 
duties; bl^l iJJl \yXxii ^ jJ! !bl, do not deem 

V. ir. 5 
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those dead who have been slain in the path of God (i. e. 
for the sake of (heir religion); //<>«»</ 

him a mild ^or gentle) old man; 'i^is iruDl jjJat Le, 
/ do not think that the hour (of judgment) is at hand. 


Rem. a. Of the two objective complemcnls, that which is ihc 

> 55 ^ 0 '^ y > 

subject is called object^ and the other ^ 

or predicate, Jy^f, the second object, 

Rem. ?>.\Vhen verbs hke^f^ and arc mere Juiil 

or verbs of sense, < — i. c. express nolhini^ but acts of (he external 
orgaiis of sense, • — they may still be connected with two 
accusatives , but the second accusative is no loni^iT a 

I P 9 0.- G.| ^ 

J^jLftvo or second object, but a or arcwnsiajitial 

accusative, i. c. an accusative expressing- a slate or condition of 

the object in actual connection with those acts; e. g*. 

L^LT , 1 saw you sleeping; I found him 

sick (in a slate of sleep, of sickness). The learner will 

- - , 

observe that, in these and similar phrases, and may often 

be translated by tlic very same words, whether they are 

O 0^-0 f — ti^ w* 9 

or Jlsif jljtih hut, in the latter case, the 
object is merely the individual, apart from any predicate, whereas, 
in the former, it is the logical proposition you were asleep, 
he was sick, that* is to say, the individual as the possessor of 
this qualily. 


0^0-0 9 

Rem. c. The fourth form of the JLiil governs 


three accusativ 


i\ cs , e, g, , he will 
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malcc you think your actions had , or he will shore you that your 
actions are had. 


ti 9 


Rem. rf. The jCkif may also be conslrued so as 

lo exercise no grammalical influence upon the clause lhal is injnie- 

• • 

dialely dependent upon lliem. This happens 1) wlien the verb 

o. I 9 ^ « 

is inserted parenlhelicully, as: jLicLs^. Jo;, Zeid is^ I think 

(or as I think) ^ a fool; 2) when it is placed at the beginning of the 
sentence, but the dependent clause is eilher negative, or inlerro- 
galive, or else an afTirmalive clause inlroducerl by the particle 
J, truly g, Lo ye know wc 

fire not come to work evil on the earth; ^ g 1 fir Lo^, 

do you not know which of them has come? 

I did not know when he rvould come; [wLS* JoO , 

1 think Zeid is sfandiny uji. In the last example |wU- is 

virtually in the accusative, for if another object be added, without 
the particle J being prefixed lo it, it is put in the accusative; 
c. g. [j^JaJue 1*2^9 y h think Zeid is 

standing up and Amr going away. In modern Arabic the particle 
is interposed between the Jljls and a dependent in- 


terrogative clause ; as: l-«; ^^>0 ^o( |vJ 


f. 5; t 

explained rvhat the noun is. 


Rem, e. In reference lo the first class of the verbs lhal govern two 
accusatives, sec Gesenius’ Ilcb. Gr. §. 136, 1, 2 (in connection 
with §. 136 , in particular, paragraph 3) ; and in reference to the 

3 
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first division of the second class, §. 136, 2, llie second 
paragraph, 

25. If the verb.s of the two classes iiKyitioned in §. 24. 
are put in the passive voice, one of the two accusatives 
becomes the nominafive. — In tlie case of the first class, 

^'*‘9 

it is the accusative of the person; c. g. 1 *^’ 

he was taught the science of astronomg ; he 

was made to taste the stvoi'd (was slabbed with it) ; 
iXyilXo ‘‘Ca poisoned water was given to the 

vizir to drink ; granted him; 

a poem hg another {author^ was recited to me; 

jJUJI jo^j f^f^prived of the blessing of know- 

ledge. Should it hapjien that liotli accusatives are accu- 
•salives of the person, (hat wliicli is next to (he verb 

it ^ i) ^ ^ 

becomes (he uoininalive; as: iAjI mg brother s 

daughter was given in marriage to Zeid. If both are accu- 
.satives of the Ihing, (hat one becomes the nominative which 
designates (he (hing tliat is affected by, or receives or passes 
into the other, or tlie reverse; as: JjJl 

the bucket was filled with water. — In the case of the second 
class, that accusative which is (he .suliject of (he o(her be- 
comes the nominative; e. g. ^ the 

earth has been made a bed for you; LIj^I hhe 

^ Cl t- ^ y 

day has been 7nadc into a jug ; > they ai'e 

deemed dead. 


Rem. a. As the verb to come, is construed witli the 
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accusative of Ihc person (§. 23, rcni. its fourth form (^’l) 
becomes doubly Iransllivc, and lakes an accusative both of the 
person and of# the tiling'; c. g. iS^^’ 

Closes brought the {holy) book to ihc children of Israel (til. made 
it come to thern)^ Now, as this actcusalivc of llie thing’ is the 
nearer object of j|, we should expect it to become the ngmi- 
native wJien the verb passes into the passive but the 

rev erse is the ease, because the person is of greater importance than 
the thing. \Vc say lliorefore , 

the (holy) book 7vas brought to the children of Israel, and not 

1 v'^i’ 'A 

II e in, b. If the verb should happen to govern three accu- 
sal ivos in the active voice (§. 24, rein, r), llint which is next* 
to llio verb becomes the nominalivi^ to the passive; c. g. 

ouwio, J informed (that) Leila is 
o I 

sick in el- Irak ; Liji> til, when Ikon art told (that) 


I am sick. 


Rem. c. On the Hebrew construction , see Gesenius’ Gr. 

§. 140, 1. 

26. All verbs, wliellier (ransilive or intransilive, active 
or iiassive, may take their owti abstract noutis (nomiiia 
verbi, vol. I. §. 195), as also the deverbal nouns of thc 
classcs noinina vicis atid nomina specie! (vol. I. §§. 193, 
219, 220), as objective complements in the accusative. 
This may be the case either when they have no other ob- 
jective complement or complements, or when they have 
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one or more; and the verbal noun may either stand alone, 
or it may be connected witli an adjective or demonstrative 
pronoun, a noun in the genitive , or a descriptive or relative 
clause. For exanuJe: struck a sti'iking; 

^IS, he slept a sleep ; , he journeyed a journey ; 

struck {icith) a striking , or, im- 
personally, there weis struck ei striking] Ljv.«d lit. 

y A.' 

I was struck {with) a striking ; lit. thei'c was jour- 
neyed a journey; I 

struck him one stroke and he struck me two 
would mean he struck me on two different occasions , without 
specifying the number of blows he gave); 
ijxh I gave him a particular sort of stroke and he 

gave me a particular kind of thrust; Ij^ iSp) 
lit. he sti'uck Zeid (as to) his head {with) a strikmg ; 

or, omitting the nomcn verbi, 
/ gave him a violent heating;* 




9 id ^ ^ 


9 9o 




^ he walked {witli) a graceful gait; 

he heat me in this manner, lit. 
{with) this beating; ny^l > he beat him to death; 

yjiCk , he feared as a coward fears; 


tff 9 9 a 

*) The undcleriTiined object in such phrases as 
may, however , where the sense allows or requires il, assume a more de- 
Unile meaning*, and be viewed as an accusative of /iWy e.g. Ijj c 

may be translated t/ie^ travelled a long time , scil. uUo y 
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■ so as to hurt me much, lit. he heat 

7 ne a heating that pained me; J^JLt ^ 
he gave me a good beating , as yoti know well, lit. he heat me 
the beating which is not concealed from you. — Tin’s objective 
complement, which is called by tlie Arab grammarians 

9 •' tt ^O'O 9 f 9-^0 

the absolute object* or jiX>c^\ (see Voh I. 
§. 195, rem.), is used in the two following ways. 


1) When it stands alone and undefined, it is used 

for strengthening, or for magnifying, 

i. e.to add greater force to the verb; e. g. o-|y|) l<5l» 

fvhen the earth shall tremble a trembling (but what a trcnib- 
ling!), i. e, shall iremhlc violently; 161 

LwIj when the earth shall be shaken ivith a 

shaking (i. e. shaken violenthj), and the mountains shattered 

g ^ 9 ^ ^ 

with a shattei'ing (i. e. shattered to atoms); 
he crushed his hones with a crushing (i. e. crushed them to 
pieces). This signification lies in the indefiniteness of the 
verbal noun, which leaves the verbal idea quite unlimited in 
^its force and effect. 

2) When it is connected with an adjective or demon- 
strative pronoun, a genitive, or a descriptive or relative 
clause (see the examples given above), it defines and limits 
the verbal idea by an addition wliich is expressed in our 


Because it docs not, like the object in a narrower sense, depend 
only upon a verb that governs one, two, or three accusatives in the active 
voice, or one or two accusatives in the passive. 
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family of languages by means of an adverb or a relative 
clause. 


If tbe be a nomeii vicis, it is used 

for eniimcralhm; and if it be a nometi speciei, or 
have an adjective, &c., connected Avilli it, it is used 
eA). to indicate the kind, for specification , or , 

for distinction. 


Rem. a. Instead of the nomcn vcrbi of Ihe same finite verb, 
that of anolheT verb of iJie same meaning, or else a concrete sub- 
stantive, is sometimes employed; as: umJa, Ul // e sal a 

silting; flt^d a shameful flight. 

Rem. The accusative of the nonlcn vcrbi remalnsj as we liave 
seen, unchani^^ed , wlien (he active voice, on which it depends, 
passes into llie passive. It may, however, be chang'cd into the no- 
minative, when there is no other subject, as « 

striking 7vas struck, a form of expression that corresponds to tlic im- 
personal passive of our languages, Wlien the accusative is 
employed, the verb is impersonal; when the nominative, it is 
personal. 


Rem. c. Compare llie uses of the Hebrew infinitives and* 
-rb,? as explained in GcsenUis’ Gr. §§. 128, 129, and sec also 

§. 135 , 1 , rem. 1. 


27. It has been mentioned above (§. 21), that the 
nomina verbi derived from verbs that govern an objective 
complement in the accusative, may be construed in the 
same way as the finite verbs themselves. We shall diere 
enter into some further details on this point. 
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1) If only the objective complement of the act, (and 
not likewise its subject,) he expressed, it is put after the 
nomen aclionis in the genitive*; unless it be separated from 
the nomen actionis by one or more words, in which case it 
is put in the accusative, because the genitive can never be 
j)arted from tlie word that governs it. P"or example: 

(•UkO let a human being never 
get ih'cd of calling upon (or praying to) Cod; ^ M 
^_ 5 ;i f.jj, to give an orphan food in time of 
famine; hy cutting off with swords 

ihi: heads of some people. In like manner, the object is put 
in the accusative, when the nomen actionis is defined by 
the article, because a noun, when so defined,, cannot take 
a genitive after it; as: feeble in 

I 0 Cl C5 ^ ^ V ^ “r 

harming his enemies; jj-c Jjol jj, I did not 

desist from striking Mismd . 

Reni. On the Hebrew conslniclion, see Geseniiis' Gr. §. 130, 
1, along with the nolc f. 

2) If both the subject and the objective complement of 
the act be expressed, three constructions are permitted. 
a) The subject may be j)ut in the genitive, and the objec- 
tive complement in the accusative; as: 

^ 55 I ^ r , 

s: . *1 i)i this year the chalif put Ga far to death (lit. 

the chalif' s killing G. was in this yea?') ; ajUl 

jjiiiif, think on God as ye think on your fathers. The 

•) This is called the objecUve genitive, to distinguish it from 
the subjective genitive or that which designates the subject of the act. 

V. II, 6 
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objective com|)lemei)t may be put in tiie genitive and the 

, MW ^ O ^ ^ ^ 9 O 50-^^ 

subject in the nominative; as: JCeyl ^^ujUf |»..g.Aii>v 
^’Jjt SS, (he wind of annihilation swept (hem away, as 
the hand of (he west wind sweeps away the sands; L^lJu 
ou^LuaJI oL^iJ jvfflpJkJt S^.s«.Li6 , her fo7'e- 

feet scatter the y ravel eve7'y mkhlay, as the 7noney-chanye7's 
scatter the dh'hems 7vhilst selcctiny the/n; Rio J^LDl *ax 
UiXIaI} tXil jJC^LfS’ he yave 07'dc7's to the enth'e 

people ayai/tst a/nj ones add/'esskty him hy the title of „en7r 
Lo7'd'* (el nuesiro (’id), c) I'he sul>ject may be [)ut in the 
nominative and the objective complement in the accusative; 
as: tjjp hnve 'hea7-d that Zeid 

has today divorced Ili/id;}^\ Oy^ JJjUI ^ud^^Ihave 
heard that Mahnind has 77nirde7'ed his 

I am su7'prised at Mohammed’s ex- 
pcctiny 'A)7tr on lYiday. The first of tliese three constructions 
is the most usual. The second is pretty common , es[)ecially 
when the objective coin|)lement is a pronoun. The third, 
in wJiich the nomen aclionis may be accompanied hy the 
article, or by a specification of the time or place of the 4 
act in tlie genitive, is of comparatively rare occurrence. 

R c m. a. If both tlie subject and Ihe olycclivc complement 
be pronouns, they may both be suffixed to the nomen aolionis; e. p. 
oLwJjul ’nm lote of him has ^a^l(Jht me to be I'cli- 

fjious. Here the suffix of the first person is the subjeci, and that of 
the (bird person iJie aticusativc.’*' 

2 ^ ' 0 ^ 9 

*} sirielly spciikin", and not an actual 
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Rem. h. Not only*lhe nomina aclionis, but also those nouns 
that are of similar force and signification, and which consequently 
can supply the place of the former, may be construed with tlie genitive 
of tlie subject and the accusative of the object. For example: 

Juu through thy associating with the 

nohle , than art reckoned one of them 

ablution is (rendered necessary) 

by a mans kissing his wife 

and after thy giving the hmidred grazing (camels) 

(«Lk£=Eljiftl; LilS^f in rhyme for'^Li^l). 

Rem. c. What has been said of the nomina aclionis of singly 
transitive verbs, applies equally to those of doubly transitive verbs. 
The only diHercnce is, tlial the latter take an accusative after tlie ob- 
jective genitive, or even add a second accusative to tlie first. For 

i ^ -j ■'O 9 

examphi: jJLjiaJI Ihe instruction of the 

^ Ml 9<j ro , o ^ 

learner in the yath of learning; 

I>JLaaJ| the teacher's instructing the learner 4'6‘.; 

Ahhjo > ihe jn'ople have con- 

demned Mohammed's giving %nr poisoned bread to eat, 

Rem. d, TJie complement in the genitive may also be express- 
ed, when it represents the subject of the act, by when it re- 
presents the object, by J (see §. 29); and when it indicates time 

or place, by ^ ; e. g-. , in rem, a, by xJ ( J-odl) 


» (see §. 26) : but it is used , instead of I , as the 

masdar of ■ , (IV. of ~w ), iu love. See rem. b. 


6 * 
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the love (that accrues) from me to him; 

in §. 27. 2, by ^ ; and jii»j 

i.j5, ibiA,byk;;ir|.;;^;iid;Sf. 

Rcni. e. On the corresponding conslruclions in Hebrew, sec 
Gesenius’ Gr. §. 130. 


28. In the case of verbs tlial govern their objective 

complement by means of a preposilion, the nomen actionis 
retains tlial preposilion ; e. g’. IdJlJ(> sjjo Lo, / /ifive 

no power lo' do this , from The same thing 

holds good in the case of mixed government, (lie nearer 
object or accusative being converted into the genitive, and 
the more remote retaining its |)reposition; c. g. 

^UaJJ jjLljyi, mmi’s being helped {by God) to obey {him). 
Occasionally, ho^yever, the closer connection by means of 
the genitive is sulistituted for the looser construction with 
a preposition; e. g. jJx, inclination {of the mind) 

- >o ^ ^ ^ 

towards 'eVislani, for 

29. The nomen actionis often takes its objective coni- 
fdement not in the accusative but in the genitive with 

in which case this preposition is used as an outward expor 
nent of the relation that subsists between the nomcn verbi 
and its object. Hence the Arab grammarians rightly call it 
, the lam that strengthens the regerd (the 
nomen actionis or the verbal power that it posses^s); for, 
since the veibal force that dwells in the nonierr actionis 
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is less fliaa that in the finite verb, the language helps the 
former to exercise its influence upon its object by annexing 
to it a preposition expressing the direction of the action to- 
wards the object. This construction with J is used in the 
following cases. 

a) When the nomen actionis immediately precedes the 

object and is undefined (see §. 27, 1); as: JucLS ^ ^ 
^ 1 ^ 0 ^ xjlJaii, rvilhout considering what was false and what 
ti ae tn instead of y This is especially the 

case when the nomen actionis is in the advwbial accusative 
(see §. 44); us: / stand vp in his 

presence to shew respect to my teacher, instead of 
^61111; J JCs iSS, he said this only to do him 

honour, instead of sljt 

b) When the noiiien actionis immediately precedes tlie 
object, and is defined by the article (see §. 27, 1); as: 

the giving vp of persecuting the people. 

c) When the genitive of the subject is interposed be- 
tween the nomen actionis and the object (see §. 27, 2); 

clSI yS^ 

it results, therefore, that the sun wa?-ms the earth in no other 
way than by his light (lit. that the sun’s warming the earth 
is only by the way of his lig/d), for J 

because of my enemies’ persecuting, me, for 

his seeing God; c)Qi ^^^1/ enabling you to 

attain your wishes. 
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Ill sudi clauses (he choice helvveeii (he older and 
closer constmction witU the accusalive, and the later and 
looser with the preposition, is left in most cases to the taste 
and judgment of the writer. 


Rern. a. In more modern Arabic is oflen used 

inslcad of J ;as: bcariruj him in mind; 

, my riHurniny mi answer. 


R e m. h. This use of J lo designate the objective complement 
of the verb is common in Chaldee and Syriac, rare in Hebrew (see 
Gesenius’ Gr. §. 151, 3, c) and Aclhiopic (see Dillrnann’s Gr. §. 179). 
See §. 31, rcm. 

30. The nomina agentis, which h(dd a middle posi- 
tion between (he verb and the noun, and parlake of the 
force of both, may, like the nomina verbi, follow the 
government either of the verb or the noun, or.'^'of 
both. The following rules are lo be observed regarding 
them. 


1) If the nomen agentis has but one objective com- 
plement, this may be put either in tlie accusalive or in the ge- 

^ 0 ^ ^ ^ ^ o c5 cs ^ ^ y ^ 

nitive; as: , hasten 

to a ga7'den (Pai'adise) that is prepared for those who ?'e- 
strain {their) wrath; every soul is a 

taster of death {tastes or shall taste death) ; 'ilil QjJ 
our Lord! thou shajt be an assembler of (shall assemble) 
mankind; , ivho think that 

they shall be mceters of (shall ?neel) their Lord. — The no- 
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mina agenlis of directly transitive verbs admit of being con- 
strued, in so far as they have verbal power, either with 
the accusative or with the genitive, provided they have the 
meaning (»f the or imperfect (historical imperfect, 

present, future). As the genitive connexion is in this case 
improper or representative (see §. 75, rein.), 
the governing word may be defined by the article; as: 


OS M 


JjlS or (jliUJI J^jU, one who kills people; 

(S'*® C5-e J ^ ^ ^ f CC y 

or JoliLM, he who kills people, — Joib 


When, on the contrary, tlie nomina agentis of directly 
transitive verbs have the meaning of the perfect (perfect, jilu- 
perfect, aorist, and future perfect), they approach more near- 
ly to the nature of the noun that originates from them 
(as writing, a writer), and lienee are construed, like this 

latter, with the genitive only. Further, since this genitive 
connection is or proiier (see §. 75, rem.), the go- 

verning word cannot be defined by the article; as: JjU 
(and not j-UJt JoUJt or gj-LJI JcjULM), one who 
killed, has killed, hai killed, or shall have killed people, — 
or Ihe 

same remarks naturally ajiply, when the genitive is a pro- 
nominal suffix instead of a separate substantive; as:^^^ 
== reproaches me, and 


5 5 ^ 53 .^ 

he. 7 vho reproaches me; but he who re- 
proached or has reproached me, 

not — If the nomen agentis be undefined, it go- 
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verns the accusa(ive only in the following cases, a) When 
it is the attribute or iJie predicate of a (usually preceding) 
subject, or stands in the accusative to express a state or 
condition of (hat subject (see §. 40); e. g. sol 
^ LLt, ZiM’s father (lit. Zcid^ his father) is hentbig (or 
7mll heat) a brother of mine ; 

I passed by a horseman (leho was) seeking revenge for 

^ -fi- ^ Go.-* 

the murder of his father; yy^^^ f^^^,'Anlr came 

to me seeking instruction, b) After an interrogative or ne- 
gative particle, wlien it is the attribute of a preceding or 

■s* c-x -X G ^ ^ x« 

(less usually) following subject; e. g. «iol j.yCo Jje, 

wilt thou treat Zeid with respect? p ri A- vuiot li, 

thou dost not follow their kibla; «2L^i ^6S 
no 071C gives pi'otection to the enemy of his friends, 
c) After the interjection Ij , as the [iredicate of a suppressed 
subject ; e. g. LaJLis Ij , 0 thou that art climbing 

a hill! 

Rem, «. Tile nomen aijentis in the singular number, when follow- 
ed by a siibslanlive in the genilive, can lake llic arlicle only when 
that substantive is ilself dclined by Ihc arlicle or governs anolher 

substantive that is so defined; e. g. JouLff j tic who beats 

- • -4 

t/ie slave; , he who heats the slave on the head 

(lit. beats 4he head of the slave); hui we cannot say 

^ * • y 

O- > I C O X* ^ , 55 ^ I ® r. 

nor nor even or 

The reason of this seems to be that a certain equipoise may 

be preserved between the jmji , or governing word, and the 
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or Governed word. On the other hand , the ar- 
tide may be prefixed to the dual or to the pluralis sanus masc., 
even when the following genitive is not defined in either of the 
above ways; because, after the rejection of the terminations ^ and 

^ (vol. I. §. 315, 2, 3), the and the 

become more closely connected, and grow, as it were, into one word, 


just like the nomen agent is when defined by the article and followed 
by a protiominal suffix. Hence we may say 


^ ^ I * I# ^ ^ 

’ ^•) y^) 


L^l, .^vLdJl, as well as 


5 <X^.Thcre is even a third form of expression admissible, arising out 


of a combination of these two, viz. 

OJ^ in which examples the 

rejection of the tcrini nations ^ and ^ serves only to indicate the 

sS 35 ^ -- O-o, 

close logical connection^ as in t he phrase 

the eintr whose two brothers killedMohaouned^ in wliich another noun 
is actually inserted between the nornen agenlis in the dual 
and its accusative — ■ When a pronoun is an- 


nexed as olnect to (lie dual or pluralis sanus rnase. of a nomen agen- 

-# 

lis that is defined by llie article , three forms of expression are like- 
wise admissible; viz, 1) sG^L^JI , ; 2) 

or LJ or ^ and 

3) In the last case the pronoun, Ihough 

apparently a nominal suffix in the genitive, is in reality a verbal suffix 
in Ihc accusative; and even in the first case, the Arabs regard the 

7 ‘ 


V. 11. 
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pronominal object as an accusative, and not as a genitive, using ^ in- 
Stead of ^ for the 1st pcrs. sing*.; c. g. who comes 

to me ; ^ ^ he is not a too heavy burden for me ; 

jLj^X.£UJtj it is they mho order mhnt is 

right, and who do it themselves, 

Rem. b. When the nomen agenlis is followed by two or more 
objects connected by ^ , it not rarely happens (hat the first alone is 
put in the genitive, and the others in the accusative, the nominal 
force of the nomen agentis being converted , because of the distance 

^ ^ ^ -»cf 

of the coinpleincnls, into (he verbal ; as 

a seeker after rank and wealth is he who rises np (to travel); 

^ Q y ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ -<• C ^ ^ ^ ^ 0 ^ 

^jl5 UCw , he who appoints 

the night for rest, and the sun and moon for the reckoning (of time): 

»2LJ\ of him who gives a h undred 

fine white (camels) and their attendant (either ^ or 

R, em..r. On (lie government of Ihe participle in Hebrew, see 
fiesenius’ Gr. §. 132. 

2) ir llic iionien agenli.s be derived from a verl) Ihat 
governs two objective complements (§. 24), it takes the 

second in tlie accusative, and the lirst either in tlie accu- 

■sative (which is by far the more usual) or in the genitive; 

e, g. Cfj / ivv// f/ress Zad ht a sp/en-- 

did robe; v.:iol , or ^*L& 

dost thou think "Aim' intclliyent? 

R e m. a. If iJie objective complements of Ihe nomen agenlis of a 
doubly transitive verb be pronouns , both may be appended to it as 

suffixes; e, g. ksCfJaJjO, he who gives it to you; 1 . he who 

gives me it to eat. 
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Rent. h. The second of the two complements of a nomen agon- 
lis, or that which is in the accusative, is very rarely inserted be- 
tween the nomen agenlis and the first complement, or that in the 
genitive ; e, g. , whilst others than 

you withhold their henefits from the needy; ^ 

do not think that God deceives his apostles 
by withholding what he has promised. In the former of these examples, 
which is a half-verse of poetry, this construction has been followed in 
order to bring the word — UcsClJ! into the rhyme; in the latter, which 
is taken from the Korun, ch. 14, v. 48, the preferable reading is 
kJLw^ wAAi g . 

31. What has been said in §. 29 regarding the use 
of the preposition J after noinina verbi is equally a[)plicable 
to nomina agentis. a) ^ is used when the iiomen agentis 
immediately precedes the object and is undefined; as: 
vjJ , making thee wonder ; xJ ^^5 > whilst 

she avoided him (in which example the undefined nomen 
a^^entis is (he predicate of a or circumstantial 

clause); I ^I^IM 

and artifice is not allowable (in argument), except when 
the opponent is a dogmatical sophist, and not one who seeks 
after the truth. This is especially the case when the nomen 
agentis is in the adverbial accusative; as: Jw 

, he halted he/ ore the city to besiege it; S JJb <^^5^ 

(Jki’liJJ > the sweetness of knowledge is 

a sufficient inducement and cnlicement to the intelligent. 
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6) J i.s also used wheti the iiomen ageiitis immediately 
precedes the object, and is defined by the article; as: 


i^ljuill //m expounders of these verses; 

|V^»xILj ^ ^ to per- 

form ones devotions properly mith reverence is the surest 
means of procuriny one's daily l/read; j JCLcj 

o^„o. 4 .j| , and he ronlinued meditatiny about that thiny 
which governs the body, c) Finally, J is used when a 
getiifive is ittterposed between the nomen agetitis and the 
accusative; as: Lg]^*Ja^, he who gave it to me to eat. 

Hem. J must be used insbsad of llie accirsalivo, when the ob- 
ject of the nomen agentis is rhclorically transposed and placed before 
it; as: QJ rvor shipped ns; u3 Lc 

, we did not keep the secret; iSl , 

verihj rve will take care of him; P U ip'l. 

a man, as long as you do not deprive him. of any thing (by askirif^ 
for it), treats you with respect. So also with the finite verb: 

141 J ^ ^Ijr/yc can explain the vision. If the 
transposed object be a pronominal suffix , G( (vol. I. §. 188, 189) 
may be employed inste.ad of J ; as : 'iJijI.j' Jslii 

thee we worship and to thee we cry for help (compare §. 29, rem. b, 
and vol. I. §. 189 , 2). 

32. If the verb, from which a nometi patientis is de- 
rived, governs two accusatives in the active voice, its no- 
men patientis retains one of them, the other having pas.se(l 
into the nominative; as: Ctfjp sjui ^1^*^ Zeids 
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servant (lit. Zmd, his servant) is presented with a dirhem. 
See §.»25. 

33. Verbal adjectives of lliose forms that difter in mean- 
ing from the nomina agentis only in being intensive, 
may govern, like the nomina agentis, either the accusative 
or the preposition J. Siitce, however, their verbal force is 
very slight, the tatter construction is by far the more usual, 
the former being chiefly poetic. This rule applies i)rinci[)ally 
to the forms jUi and (vol. I. §. 23‘2 and rem. c, 

§. 233); more rarely to other forms, such as Jl^ (§. 232), 

r, ^ a _ ) 

Jj»i (id.), and (§. 233, rem e). Examples with the 

accusative : L^I Lllp inured to (lit. 

a brother of) tear far e , constantl;/ wearing the garments 
suited for it; LouXUl ^1 

rushing upon death, wading in search of it throngh the 
ranks in rhyme for 

JIX^I cjLobe , smiting with the edge of the sword the heads 
of men ; AiWw? l>5l .two maidens, (one) 


of them resembling a new moon (in l)eaiity); 




sli5 hears the prayer of him who calls 

upon him ; ^ ^ , taking prernntions against 

things that cannot injure (him); defaming 

(lit. teai'ing in pieces) my character; 

is a slaughterer of the fat ones among them (the she-camels). 
Examples with J: ij^Ul.2, hearers 

of falsehood; eaters of what is unlawful; yJ(^_ 
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comtantly striving to kinder good; a great 

collector of books; cjr. 


34. Ve»l)al adjeclives of the form Jiiil, correspond- 
ing to our coiiipaiJilivi; and superlative (vol. I. §. 234), 
when derived from transitive verbs, generally lake tlieir ob- 
ject in the genitive with J, very rarely in the accusative; 

> y O O , ^ O f 

e. g. [V-ljt-U ^ , he seeks after knowledge more 

than yon do ; ^ ^^yJAJhcbelieverlovesGod 


more than, himself; 

the most ignorant of men, and the most of>posed among 


them to learning, and the most inimical among them to 


the law. 


r 

Rem. a. Verbal adjeclives oflhe form cUil, derived from verbs 
signifying- love or hatred, lake liie object with J when they are used 
in an active sense, as in the second and third of the above exam- 
ples; but when they have a passive sense*, they lake the subject 
with as: 8^.^ xJJI the believer is more 

g ® ■' y ^ 

loved of God than any one else; Jt udJu]'^ , he is more hatc^ 
fill to me than she, 

Rem. b. Verbal adjeclives of the form Jiil , derived from in- 
transitive verbs, require Ihe same preposition after them as the verbs 

*) As there is only one form for the comparative and superlative, it 
may be derived from verbal adjeclives of eilher active or passive sig-nifi- 
• cation; e. g. from loving, or from beloved, dear. 
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from which they are derived. For example : ^ 

iX 4 ^\ he ab- 

stains more from worldly pleastires , and is more zealous for good, 
and keeps farther from (clearer of) crime ^ and is more eager after 
the praise (of God), They often, however, lake their significalion from 
one of the derived forms of the verb (generally the second or Iburlh); 

^ ^ g ^ J. 

c. §. xr>[ ^ A 1 1 , this confirms the evidence jnore (Jxom 

'£■ y O'-a ^ f ) 

^Ul, IV, of j^Ls, to stand); 

hundlily on the part of a man preserves his religion more (than pride) 
(from i^JLaL or Ih and IV. of to he safe) ; JLLjJl 

^ i t - there is another besides the anti-Christ that /ills 
me with still greater fear on your account than he does (from 

-.a- >-«*'> 

or oL^I, II. and IV. ot'oL.^, to he afraid) ; 

(5^ <1 ^ need of me than 1 have of him (from 


i'r- 1 1 VIII. of the radical 


, to he in need of). 


35. Tlie accusative not unfre(|uerilly (le|)eiKl.s upon a 
verb that is understood. This happens: 

1) In forms of praise, salutatiozi, and the like, in 
which we must supply the verb from which the noun in 
the accusative is derived, and to which it serves as the 
(§■ !26). For example: xllT jjLaaJ!*«, //<c 
/llory of God! or kilsu^L, His t/lort/J soil. ^ILm.1, I praise 

(which is aitjL^I or:v4ir/r?/;/^/?/ of fact)., or , ^sxX«/ , tScc., 

praise thou, &c, (whicli is an aLiJt, a command or wish, 
lit. a production or creation); I hearing and 
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ohefjing Jo henr in to obey , i. e. xiUs ^fSlUc- 

God/'orbid! i. e. iJjt jliw ^ f seek refuge nith Gad. 


2) In various other cases, in all of which the verb 
to be .supplied is not that from which the noun in the 
accusative is derived, but may he easily guessed from tJie 
manner in which that noun is uttered and the circumstances 
of the speaker. Such are; 


a) Forms of .salutation and the like; as: 

scik (0 guest) to a roomy 

(convenient) place, and to friendly people, and to a smooth 
(comforlahle) place; db i. e. ^iL iJfcc oyil, thou 

art come to a place ndiere there is plenty of room for thee, 
to a comfortable place ; ^J.JI dbL^^, soil. 

or some, similar word , God has given thee a roomy 


and smooth place; all [(lirases equivalent lo mlcotne! 
iljjio scil. , &<■•> (cat) nith easy diges- 

tion, may it agree nith you, (term, wold bekomm’ es. 


b) Phrases in which an individual is called upon to 
guard himself, or a part of his person, against .some one or 

^ ^ y w5 ^ 

some thing ; or in which one or more individuals 

are urged to begin something or attack .some object 
In the former case (he speaker may mention «) either the 
[lerson who is to he (jii his guard, or d) tli<^ person or thing 
lie is to guard against, repealing llie word or not, at his 
pleasure, or lastly }') both together, connecting them by the 
conjunction y In the latter case he mentions only the 
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object to be attacked , repeating the word or not, as he pleases. 


Examples: &c., or viJGt JGf, &c., scil. 




keep off! guard thyself ! take care ! or 

thy head! scil. bend aside; dCeW, before thee! sciL 


look; (Xlyi or the lion! scil. 

guard against, take care of; tf' lilQl, guard 

thyself against enmity ; i^Li<XaAl)|^ of 

innovations ; tJjwlT I j-jj JJLXAi' ^oke care not to 

meddle with this sort of contention (where ^1, followed 

by the imperfect subjunctive, is pul instead of the ac- 
cusative of a noun) ; thy head and the 

wall! scil. v t LjMul^ the foe! 

the foe! scil. seize, attack; 

be always kind to your brother, scil, ’rP! , adhere to ; 
dUbL? viUl-A, do as you like with your camels, scil. 


Jjill, do,*) 

c) Phrases in which a pronoun — generally of the 
first, rarely of the second person — is followed by the 
noun to which it refers in the accusative, without any verb 
intervening. The object of this construction — named by the 
Arab grammarians , the special relation (of the pro- 

noun to some person or thing) — is to show that 

*) If a single accusative be uttered only once, the verb may be add- 
ed ; but if the accusative be repeated, or if there be two accusatives con- 
nected by ^ , the verb is never expressed. 

V.Il. 


8 
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this accusative is the noun which the pronoun repre- 
sents and to which the statement ftiade refers. ?eing 

especially used in forms of praise and blame, it is also 

called accusative of praise and blame. 

It is to be explained by an ellipsis of I mean, or^to^f, 

I specify. Examples: J jo i-yiil n)e Arabs — lit. 

we, (/ mean) the Aj'obs, — are the most Uhei'al among the 
generous; Uj sSlL S we, themisera- 

bly poor , have not the abiUty to be getter ous as becomes 

we, the band of prophets, 
have no heirs {among men); wuLi ytlo lit, 

we, the Benii Minkar , are a people of high worth; 

y^ 1 05 ^ ^ »Si^ 

, seest thou not that 
Zurara, the father of MdbM, is one of us, the Benii 
Dat'im? ifi rhyme for Jojw). 

R^eIn. la such phrases As\,f^S^\^,there it is for you! 
<Acr^'sffiy4««d/bryoM.'theaccusativeisu8ed, because viCvJtand 

y 

(vol, I. §. 368, rem. c) are in point of sense equivalent to JcS. , take 
(Li or dLj^UOjL^, (^Ju J^). Similarly, in the phrases 

iUjU, lo^-j dola, lju- ^,0 , seize Zeid! 

8 ^ 4 X 5 ^ px the accusative does not depend upon ^ I 

(that thou shouldest seize), to be supplied after the preposition, but 
upon an imperative, such as or implied in the prepo- 

sition itself. The literal meaning is: seize Zeid, who is in front of, 
beside or close by you. So also in the ge- 

nitive, gently / where is explained by 
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the grammarians as equivalent to grant him respite. In the 

first case, the fetha of is a or indeclinable ending (as in 

* -vy 

ivher^?); in the second, it. is the termination of the construct 

9 <1 ^ 9 > 

accusative of ihe diminutive of slow and gentle motion. 

We may also say , softly ! and Iju^ > svith. 

Zeid! . gently with me! ihe agent (liJ) being in the 

genitive. 

36. The adverb truly , certainly ^ and the conjunc- 

tion ^1, that, as likewi.se the conjunctions compounded 
with these two words, such as or ‘J^y but yet, ^l/, 

S3 ^ 

as as though^ and because (see vol. L §. 362, 6, and 
§. 367, 6, 10), take a following substantive or pronoun 
(which, according to our idiom, ought to be in the nomi- 
native, as the subject of a nominal or verbal proposi- 
tion) in the accusative, because the force of the verb to 
see is embodied in these particles.*) This lakes 

place both when the subject immediately follows 
and when it is separated from them by a portion of the 
predicate of ^1, &c., consisting of an advetb of time or 
place, or a preposition with its complement. In the former 
case, the affirmative particle J may be prefixed tO the 
predicate of in the latter, to its subject. If, however, 
the predicate be negative, or consist of a verb in the per- 
fect, not preceded by the particle J ought not to be 
prefixed to it. Examples: God 

*') Compare en and ecce in Latin, as en eum, eede cum of eccimt. 

8 • 
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is mighty over aU (lit see (Jod, he is mighty over all); 

^1, youth does not last (lit. see youth, 
it does not last); ^ LL^ /vhilst 

a part of the believers mere reluctant; pCijI 

do ye testify that there are other gods 

' ^ ^ 9 / 65-0 O wa I'j* <3 I 

along with the (true) God? 

/>/ ///(? ravine that is below SeUi (there lies) a murdered man ; 

in this there is an example {px rvarn- 
4; //«<?.?<? possessed of insight ;K£!^'%Sai 
^ a 4 ^ v ^^it , in pitting thee to death, old man, there is a benefit 
/'o the Mtislimsr^y^ c^f 

r«4frf of the kings of India had a wife ; 

8«L^ sa*£Liil ^1 aJJI Jli' «/;</ /« the hadit 
— or collection of traditions — {we read) that a man said, 
0 apostle of God! my mother has died suddenly ; |Jo\ ^1^ 

fj 5? 9 *5 9 ^ ^ ^ 

Ju»t, as if Zeid were a lion; ) 9 ^ 

and (he did) thus because knon'ledgc is a light and the 

aUution {before prayer) is a light; c^3 

Zkid is standing up, but Mohammed is sitting; 

'jj ^j.Aji3LCJl, but the hypocrites do not under- 

stand. 

Rem. a. These particles, along with those mentioned in rem.rf, 
are named by Ihe grammarians ^inna and Us sisters. 

si SI ^ 5 <1 

The word governed by and is called the ^ the 

noun of inna and anna , and ihe predicate is called the ' 

the predicate of ^ inna and ^ anna. 
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Rem. b. If the predicate is placed between or and its 
noun, the logical accent lies upon the noun ; whereas, if (he predicate 
stands after the notjn , it receives the logical accent itself. For ex- 
ample; slJLjuo your end is m(h you ; bni 

s^ijLo your friend is with you, 

^ 05 55^ ^ 85 ® 

Rem. c. When Lo is appended to 
governing power does not extend beyond it , and consequently their 

So. 

or noun is no longer pul in the accusative, but in the nomina- 

^ >35 ^ 

live. Hence the word Uo is called in this case the 

hindering ma , because it liinders the government of these particles. 


Rem. d. The words utinam , would that — ! and 

or AjiJ^ perhaps^ are construed in the same way as &c.; 
c. g. Juii ^^5 JSZ ^ \S, 0 that there were 


between thee and me as great a distance as there is between east and 
west! ilcLwuJf ( J- , , Lo^ ^ a?id what lets thee 

know {whether) perchance the hour (of the resur rectum) is near? 

^ 35 ^ ... 

If Lc be added (see rem. r), the governmenl of or is 

hindered ; but Ihe noun of U4J may be pul either in the nominative 
or in the accusative. These words seem, as has been already remark- 
ed in vol. I. §. 364, rem, /;,io be verbs ; and if so, they govern the 
accusative by their ow'ii force and n»)l by that of an omilled or im- 
plied verb. 


Rem. e. The corresponding Hebrew particle to viz. ri3n 
also governs tlie accusative, as appears from the forms and 0311^ 


ecce me. 
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37. If the con junction ^ connects two nouns in such 
a way that the second is subordinate to, and not coor- 
dinate witli, the lirst, it g-overns lije second in the accusative; 
as: dbL* Li, or dJ Lo, /f.ave you to do 

with Zeid? “Wad tdouy tf^ith Zotd y L^ 
oJJLxiU, 7r>hat have you to do with loitering 
about Ncyd? lyu^-Li, agree on what 

you are to do along with your associates. This ^ is called 
by the grammarians it^LiiiJl y\y the waw of association ov 
concomitance, and also, like the ^ tlial governs the subjunc- 
tive (§. 15, 5), ^1^ or ^>^1 the waw of simul- 

taneousness.*) 

Rem. This use of \ also occurs, (hough but rarely, in Hebrew; 


e. g, Esther, IV, 16, j? ClJiN ’H"!]??.? ^ I too, along with my 

maidens, will fast so, 

38. The person or thing called, is generally 

preceded by one or other of the &f jLpl>ijj.i.,or 

bderjections. The principal of these are: I, li, til, 
I;L^| (fern. L^l), to which Lj mayalso be prefixed; and \y 
1) Of the first five of these particles the most common 
are I, Lj, and LjI. 'fhey require after them a noun not 
defined by the article, which is put sometimes in the no- 
minative, .sometimes in the accusative. 

a) The nominative — - in the singular always witli- 
*) Quite correctly too, for the subjunctive of the verb corresponds 
both in signification and in form to the accusative of the noun. The one 
shows that a person or tiling depends upon an act, the other that one act 
depends upon, or is affected or governed by, another act. 
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out the ttowi'n — is used when the persou or thing called 
is present, or imagined be pr^ent, to the speaker, and 
no explanatory term of any description is appended to it; 
as: Ij, 0 Mohamnied (nom. O'Amnar 

(nom. Lj, 0 'Amr (nom. vol. L §. 8, 

rem. b)\ Lj, 0 mm of the t?'ibe of Dabba (iU^); 

iiXAjw ^ Lj , fit L^ Lj , 

rvh(U is your name, girl? Lj, ho you two mm; 

i ^ ^ ^ I I ^ 

^yjij b, 0 prophets; I b, sjjs b, b, you there! 


h) The accusative is used a) when the person or thing 
called is absent; /S) when it is present to the speaker, 
but has an explanatory term appended to it, namely, 
either a genitive, or an objective complement, or a pre- 
position witli its complement, or a determinative or limiting 
term. Examples: L*^f^ LjI, 0 rider \ ^ 

sTb', , 0 traveller that wishes f to visit Taiba 

(el~Medina); tli\ Jux , OAbdu-ltlah ; 
lord of the wild beasts; LjI Lj , 0 father of the little 

fortress (an epithet of the fox) ; Liilykl^t, 0 brethren of 
ours ; Jl^I LaJLb Lj, 0 thou that art ascending the hilt; 
^ b, 0 thou that art gifted with every good thing ; 

4 >Lj^Cj dui^ Lj , 0 thou that art kind towards men ; tuiu: 

, 0 thou that art better thmi Zeid; Ll*b>. Lj, 
0 thou that art handsome in face; Lj, 0 ye two 

companions of mine; ^^Lj,0 children of IsraeL 

The simple , when the aecusative is used, 
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is properly an exclamation of joy, sorrow, astonishment, &c., 
regarding one who is absent (which may be expressed in 
German, for example, by 0 uber den und den!) ; hni when 

the nominative is used, it is a real address, lo 

one who is present or supposed to be .so. In the com- 

pound no such distinction is made, and even in 

a real addre.ss the accusative is used, as being the case 
tliat depends on a verb, and to which, therefore, other 

nominal and verbal dependencies can be more readily attached; 
in contradistinction to the nominative, which is independent 
and closes the construction. The reason of the omission of 
the tenwin in the nominative singular seems to lie in the 
energy with which the word is uttered, w hereby its termination 
is shortened, as in the imperative .and Jussive of the verb 
(see also rem. a). 

Rem. fir. When no inlerjeclion is expressed, the same rules apply 
as above;c.g, , 0 beloved of our 

souls! 0 friends of ours! With pronouns this omission is 

very rare; as: fo, you there, refrain (from folly), for 

loG orlJjoU; ^ * 0 thou that 

diest noi^ have mercy on him who is dyiny. 


Rem. h. The suffix of (he first person sing-ular isg’cneral- 

ly shortened in the vocative inlo kesra, (see above, at the end of 
the section); as: or G, 0 my lord; my soul; 

tny frie?uh! Jb G > 0 my dear son. Other forms, 
however, are admissible, such as, from Ju^:» a slave, 
or and in pause or 
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According’Iy we read Kor an^ ch. 7, v. 149j and 

G in ch. 26, V. 30 , and find in Mss. G , > 

instead of and — The words , /at/ie7\ and |*f, another, 
admit of the peculiar forms viiol L> and ^;A^| U , with either felba 
or kesra. 

Rem, <?, On the principle alluded to at the end of the section, 
as well as in rem. a, several classes of words admit of being shortened 
in the vocative by the rejection of one or more of their final letters. 
Namely : 1) All substantives, whether proper or common, masculine 
or feminine, that end in as: for ^ 

9 ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ a 9 ^ a ^ 9 ^ ^ Si^ 9 ^ 

U (names of men); jv^t t for 

(names of women) ; JoUl for kJoUl, 0 thou (7Voman) that re^ 
proachest (me), j^jUL-^o G for G , O Muslim woman; 

Li IJ , Stand stilly sheep! for SL^ G. 2) Simple proper 
names, not ending in that contain at least /hwr letters; as: 

j*Ltl for for JJGl , ULu^ G for t>GuA^ G (name 

of a woman). If die word consists of more than four letters, and the 
penult is servile and quiescent, it disappears along with the last lelter; 

^09 9 9 9 9 9 0^ 9 

as^ G-j j Lj j w , lor 

Words not ending in xil may also be infiected without regard to 
the portion dropped ; as : ^ iGh. G , G , G , instead of 

t and (for and and the 

same tiling is admissible when the termination iL- is not of tlie fern, 
gender, as : (ULIGG , instead of jvJGguo , for (a man’s name), 

O ^ 9 0^ 

Proper names compounded with a genitive (as Ju^) , or 

forming a complete proposition (as ia^G), dp not admit of any 

V. II. 9 
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abbreviation ; but if they belong* to the class called 
1. §, 264), they are shortened by the rejection of the second word ; 
as: Ij for 3) To these two classes may 

be added the common noun 0 coinpanion, for , 

and (he pronoun Jj , for , «« tel, as in jiG = J.^'U- 

the soft- 


This abbreviation is called by the grammarians 
etiing of the voice (compare vol. I. §. 283). 

Rem. d. We have said above that the noun which follows these 
interjections does not admit the article. One exception is the name 

y ^ y ti* ''O ^ 

of God, kJUl , from which we may say aji G or, irregularly 

^ w f ^ 

retaining the hemza, iJUl U.’*) Another is produced by the inser- 
lion of the pronoun f jjD between the interjection and the vocative; 
as: J4-yi liXio G, instead of U- 

Rem. e. A noun in apposition to a vocative expressed by the 
nominative, may be put either in the nominative or the accusative ; 

it 6 9 St 9 , ^ C5fl5»^ 

as; <lW<° U or , 0 Mohammed the prophet ; \xn\Q%s 

it has a genitive after it, wdicn it must be in the accusative; as; 
*jLlf JuuG. 0 Abraham, the friend of God; 

13 Lf. 0 ZHd, the crafty; G. 0 

Zeid, my brother’s soil , — If the word stands between the names 
of son and father, it loses its prosthetic | (vol 1. §. 21, 2), and 
the person addressed may be pul either in llie nominative or the 


*) The more usual form, however, is a-jJuIj without any inter- 

Q y it rC ^ 

jeclibn prefixed, though we find occasionally in verse L. The 

ong;n of the termination is uncertain. 
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accusative; as; ^ U or ^ Ju^ L>, O 

Zeid, son of Umr, 

Rem. f An adjective in connection with a vocative expressed 
by the nominative, may likewise be put either in the nominative or 
the accusative; as: JoLSJI cXj ^ U or 0 Zcid, ihe inteU 

ligent; b or |vJyol , 0 ZHd, whose 

father is nohle, 

Rem. g. In Hebrew, we must look upon the governing noun 
in such phrases as jlN 'IH (Micha, ch. 2, v. 1), or 

(Ps. 1, v. 1), as being in the construct accusative; whilst 

• T •' i; r 

in n32 (Habak., ch. 2, v. 12) is in the simple 

accusative, governing as its objective complement. Sec above, 
b, l3. In ^■nin ;nbn JJtS/mj (Zachar., 3, 8), the con- 

slruction is the same as in reni. e. 


2) 1^1 and (or require after them 

a noun defined by the article in the nominative case; as : 
J.lI)T L^l, 0 people; Lgjtb, Olcing; ,^^1 L^l b 

0 thou that hast dom so and so. The demon- 
strative 16 is also admissible; as: l Lj , gou there, 

cotne forward! 


3) 1^, which is used to express sorrow or pain, and 
hence called Ihe particle of' lamentation, fol- 

lows the same rules as b; e. g. jbiff f^, alas Moham- 
med! xJUl jb* alas Abdu~ llah! More generally, how- 
ever, the termination (b, in pause sib, is added, which 
efTaces the final vowels; as: fjo^ or stjuj \y alas Zeid! 

9* . 
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|f a genitive follows, this termination is annexed to it, and 
not to the governing word; as: 1^, alas /‘or 

the commander of the faithful! 

Rem. a. Words ending in Ihe ?lif inaksura (^^ ) usually re- 

o . ^ O, ^ f ^ J 

ject that temiinalion before adding 5 !—.; as: from 

Moses. The suffix pronoun ol the first person singular may be 
either retained or rejeeted; as: or fy from 

mt/ servant 

Rem. h. In verse, the form 5 I — is occasionally used; as: 
sLilS G , ?/ou fellow / *) 

39 . 1) When the negative ^ is immediately followed 
by an indefinite object, of which it absolutely denies the 
existence, it governs that object in the accusative; and 
as the whole weight of the sentence falls upon (he nega- 
tive particle, the substantive is abbreviated, when possible, 
by the loss of the tenwin If there be a predicate expressed, 
it must be likewise indefinite, but in the nominative case. 
For example: .IJJI 3 Ijl, there is no man in the 
house; ^JUI iJl y, there is no god but God; |»jU> % 

there is no man standing ; h Si, there are not two Gods ; 
Up if, the7^e are no men here; ^ there 

are no Muslims in the city; GjO^ there are 

no Muslim women in our possession. But if the negative 

*) See the Diwan of Imru’u ’l-Kais, ed, de Slane, p. 1. 11 
(where the word is misprinted iUp). 
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be separated from its object, it is put in ttie nomiiialive; as: 

y, in which (viz. the wine) there is no inju- 
rious force. 


2) If a genitive be attaclied to tlie substantive after ^ 
the accusative must of course be used in its con- 
struct form, as: there is no slave of 

any man present: but if the substantive be followed by 
an explanatory term of (be nature of an objective com|)le- 
ment, a preposition with its eom|)lement, or a determinative 
or limiting term, tbe tenwin must be retained (com[)are §. 38, 


1, h, /?); as: S, there is no one ascendiny 

a hUlv 'mhle\ [SS-1& ^ there is no better {man) 

- - Zeid in our opinion; xAii V , no one 


whose deeds are good is hlame-worthy . 


3) If an- adjective be immediately annexed to tbe ac- 
cusative after y, it may either lake tbe same form without 
the tenwin, or it may retain tbe tenwin, or, lastly, 
it may be put in the tiorninative with the tenwin; as: 


or y, or bl, there 

is no witty man. But if the adjective be separated in any 
way from the substantive, the first of these three construc- 



tions is no longer admissible; as: SforlL^, 

there is no witty ?nan in it {the house), but not 


4) If another substantive be connected with (his accu- 
sative by the conjunction y the particle ^ may be repeat- 
ed or not. a) If ^ be repeated, tlie first substantive may 
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be put in the accusative without the tenwin, and the second 
either in the accusative, with or williout the tenwin, or ih 
the nominative; as: xJUL (S^’, S^) Sp>' 
there is no po7vtT and no strength save in God; or the 
first substantive may be put in the nominative, and the 
second either in llie accusative wittiout tlie tenwin or in the 
nominalive; as: ^ (Sipol) St^l S, there is 

neither man nor nmnan in the house. V) If S be not re- 
peated, the first substantive is put in the accusative^ without 
the tenwin, and the second either in the nominative Or in 

• ■ A . 

the accusative with the tenwin; as: 

;iX!T A- 

Rein, a. The particle when thus used, is *eatled 
g^raniniarians gjyOil S-VjLj or the U that 

denies the whole, genus. The substantive iu the accusative is caUed 
^ (^fld , and the predicate, 9 predicate 

of la, 

Rem h. The rule regarding the retention of the terminations ^ 
and ^ in llie dual and plural may seem to be contradicted by such 
examples as: j^JUaJU dU thou canst do no wrong (\\i, 

thou hast 7iot two hands for wrong); she has no ^ars:^ 

kj y ijCL^ , a shirt without sleeves; siJLJ ^54^4^ S 

have not got two slaves; but in these cases the Arab grammarians 
say that the preposition J is x^ r^ cj o , inserted without necessity, 
and that the preceding noun is in reality in the construct slate. In 
the same way too they explain the phrase siJU Gf lit. thou 
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hast no father^ which is g-enerally used instead of the regular 

cIGT 5^. 

40. Having thus treated of the accusative as the ot)- 
jective complement, we now proceed to speak of it as the 
adverbial complement in a stricter sense (see §. 22, 2). 
liiis depends 

1. On the idea of being or existence, when expressed 
a) by" the substatjfive verb or b) by other verbs, the 
signification of which includes tliat of I he general 

ideavof existence is in this case limited and determined by 
the accusative. 


41. I’he verb to be, to exist, when it supplies 
the place of the logical copula, re(|uires tlie predicate, to 
which the being or existence of the subject refers, to be 
put in the accusative; as: 13^ 

exist as) Jews or Cbrisfians : ^ 

if the calamily is decreed (or fated), it mill beful him with- 
(iut doubt ; 

whoever wishes his son to be learned, must pro- 
vide for the j)oor among the learned; 

, he and his brother were teachers in et- Td’if 
Bul« if has only a subject tonnected with it, to which 
the' idea of existence inherent in the verb is attributed, that 
Subject* is put, like every other, in the nominative; as: 

Q" I"' 9 y ^ "9*^ 

there was (or lived) a mer- 
chant, and he had (lit. there were to him) three sons 
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would uiean he was a merchant); xJ 

' ® 

jLo, hut he who has (lit. to whom, there is) much 


property. In (lie (bmier case, tlie substanlive verb is called 
by (lie gi’ammarians the incomplete or de- 


feclive, 7'elativc kuna, because it requiies an attribute to 
complete (be sense; in the latter, LoQJl the complete, 

absolute kuna, because, it contains (he attribute in itself 


and does not require any other. 


Rcii). The Verb Aeltiiop. Ifona^ does iiol occur in 

Hebrew in (he sense of to he, exist, haiifcyi, llioug'h il is so used in 
Syriac (rare) and Phoenician. The conslniclion of Ihe Aelhiopic 
verb is the same as lhal of Ihc Arabic; in Ihe olher Shemitic lan- 
guages, which Jiave lost the linal Ilexional vowels, the ease of the pre- 
dicate cannot be oijservcd, ])nl doublless il was Ihc accusative. — In 
Hebrew the radical pr retains its original signilicalion of to stand 
(compare Fr. etre,, oldei' form estre, and Span. esta7\ from Lai. stare)^ 
and the place of is supplied by Tt^n or DIH, Aram. 1®®', 

to fall happen, he (compare fall, happen, Lai. accidil^ 

Eng* it fell out\ of which the predicate must also be looked upon as 
in lire accusalivc. 


42. Tlie same construction appertains to certain verbs, 
called by the grammarians sisters of khna. 

These are either 1) similar in signification to 
to become; or. 2) they add sonic circumstantial or modify- 
ing idea to the simple one of existence. This may be: 
a) the idea of duration or continuity, as in ^\S, to continue, to 
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last, constraed with the Cc (vol. 1. §, 367, 13), 

Jlp, viUjt, to cease, construed witJi a negative 

particle; or b) the idea of repetition, as in 31ft and ^Jot, to 
return, do ayain, take place ayain; or r;-),the idea of time, as 

8l -- ^ ^ 

in to be or do duriny the whole day, cjLj, duriny 

0*; ^ o® 

the whole niyht, yuu\, at daybreak, morniny, 

in the forenoon, in the eveniny , all of which 

verbs are often used as simple .synonyms of and JL3, 
without any reg’ard to the secondary idea of time; or, 
lastly, d) the idea of neyation, by which that of exis- 
tence itself is absolutely denied , as in not to be. 

Examples; gU tUJI and he 

was bckoldiny the water becondny vapour , and the vapour be- 
cominy water UJU 

do not count thyself aniony men, as lony as anyer has the 
mastery over thee ; jJUI JICj ^ , may God never 

cease beiny beneficent to you ; , never cease 

beariny death in mind ; jJijbt, thou 
hast been sold and ha,st become a slave in Mekka; 
LSt;^i ^ , throuyh the yrace of God ye 

have become brethren; I^LLo L|^ ( 5 *^' 

you wish to become a scholar skilled in controversy ; 

ilnp ^ f±ljl (Uyt ^ S, do not say to 

any one who yives you a .salutation , Thou art not a 

believer. 

Rem. a. The verbs Jlj, and the like, 

.V.II. " 10 
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musl always be accompanied by a negative, expressed (as in the 
above examples with J|^)or implied, as: ^JUf 

[llaXXx 4 X 4 ^ , and I shall not cease , as long as God 

preserves my tribe ^ through God*s grace to wear a girdle and ride 
a noble Steed for ^*^d fju^ m rhyme for 

Rem. h. The verb be found, be extant, exist, is often 

reckoned one of the but erroneously ; for it is either = 

iooLxJt » and has no predicate, or it is the passive of , 

which governs two accusatives , and so naturally retains the second 
object (^jUyf JjjLLtJl); as; Li—to 

. <s o ^ 

one of them is found pure (in a pure state), where is a JL^ 

or circumstantial accusative, or we (Fr. on, Germ, man) find that not 
one of them is pure, w^here is the second object. 

Rem, €, The negative particles Uc and w^hen used, as the 

.— <» “'O 

grammarians say, in the signification of leisa, are also 

construed with the accusative of the predicate, provided 1) that the 
predicate is placed after the subject, 2) that the exceptive particle 

o 

is not interposed between them, 3) that the corroborative particle 
is not added to L>©, and 4) that the subject of ^ is an undefined 
common noun; e. g. \iXsb this is not a human being, 

jjje Lo^ thei/ are not their mothers; JLe 

there is nothing on earth enduring ; >aL ST v 

^ 1 aided you when you had no companion that was not 
faithless. If u> has a second predicate, connected willi the first by 

(t ^ • 

an adversative particle, such as Ju or then the second musl be 
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put in the nominative; but, in any other case, the accusative is pre- 
ferable to the nominative; as: jb Ols ^ Uc , Zeidisnot 

standing, hut sitting^ i. e. JccU ySt Jo. This g’overnmenl of Lo 
and y is peculiar to the dialect of el-Higaz, and hence they are called 
Lc and — The same conslruction is also ex- 

tended lo (vol. I. §. 182, rem. and lo aUiulfI or the 
negative *in; as: ye he rules over 

nobody; ,jolXo there was no time for escape; 

£cLIi wiy ^ it is not an hour for repentance. The g^overn- 
ment of seems lo be restricted to nouns denoting time^ and ei- 
ther its subject or predicate must be omitted, usually the former 

(^LLo 

43. The adverbial accusative depends 

n. On any verbal idea that determines or limits in 
any way the subject, verb, or predicate of a sentence, 
or the whole sentence. . In this case it supplies the place 
of a preposition with the genitive, or of a cotyunctive 
chause, and amply makes up for the want of adverbs 
in Arabic. 


44. By the adverbial accusative is designated: 

1. The iime in or during tvhich an act takes place; 
as: tjo^ kaaJ^I sI^, ihe chalif saw him one 

day washing his feet; he knows 

not haw he shall die on his dying day ; Jl ^ 

did not know whether he came here yes~ 

10 * 
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ierdafi or today : 09^ he stopped a 

o'" > 0 T® ‘i •'0 

■ few days in a viUaye:\^^'^ jUj ^L> implore 

Ood night and day to protection from it; viLJajtA 


•W, 


he will give you the book tonm'row ; ^ 

jlxI-StI, reflect two months upon the choice of a teacher ; 

xJum 1 ^”^’ pass the 

night on a bed for forty years; &a-oUJ( iil«j| juJJci', 
/ kdled him last year ; xj^ he said at the 

time of his meeting him (or when he met him); 

at the time when old age is drawing near ; 

iTlAafcl uyiXJl ti |» \SJie stood up at times whilst lecturing ; 

yfJCiS ^7^ ouij , and I continued I'eflecting 

for. a considerable time. 

Rem. On the same conslruction in Hebrew, see Geseniu.s’ 
Gr.§. 116,2. 

2. The local extension of an acl, and, if general 
and indefinite, the jdace in which it is performed; as: 
^|lJyo| ibu^ they travelled four miles ; Li^ 

^ , he looked right and left ; ^ Juul 

he conquered the enemy by land and sea ; lUl, 
jiljj#, before; behind; Ja^y in the middle; 

SyL, around; above; under; &c. • 

Rem, «. When the place of ihe acl is definitely specified, Ihe 
nomen loci (vol. I. § 221) is used with the preposition as: 
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S'^ 


,^i;JyLo .» f prayed m the mosque of the prophet ; 

Jucli , I slopped at the place where Hosein 

was hilled; nol JctfCo v:>.lJL4P and Excepted is 

Ihe case when a general noun of place, such as or |*ULo, 

is conslruefl wilh a verh conveying Ihe i<lea of slopping or remaining , as : 

v;>uwwJL:^ . i sat down in Zeid’s place; and also Ihe case 
when a noun of place is conslrued with the verb from which it is derived, 
as: Jo^ Juui>o c.)juur I sat dorvn in Zeid’s seal, — The nouns 

outside, inside, 

require as: ^fjul (3 ovu*-3 , I slept oulsUle the house; 

l)ul in laler Arabic we ollcn find the accusatives 


and as also near, for and the like. 


v: 


Rem. h. On the corresponding accusative of place in Hebrew, 
see Gesenius’ Gr. §. 116, 1. 

Rem. c. The accusative of lime and place is called by the 

' 0 d ^ 

grammarians oJ^I , the vessel (see vol. \, §. 221, rem «), or 
iui that in which the act is done, 

3. Tlie state or condition of (he subject or object of 
an act, whilst the act is laking place; as: oG 

he stood at the entrance 0 / 
the cave, saluting him (and) saying to him; oLpI 
enter the gateway prostrating yourselves; 

IxCb' xilT call Cod to mind standing up 

and sitting down: hoSa uj Ij ^LkJUJI 1 found the sul- 
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tan weeping in fits house; LjJ oLmU a piece 
of wood can he made straight with the plane while it 
is soft; w a habit with which I grew 

up as a young man; l^fj ^jL£*l*J| vAJi, I was in the 
garden whikt it was in bloom. 


Rem. Tlie same consirnclion is found in Hebrew; e. g. Gen. 
33, 18. 'VV^ and Jacob came safe (or in safety) 

to the city of Shcchem; Amos 2, 16. DOJ naked 

shall he flee on that day; Job 31, 26. , and the moon 

tValking in splendour; where llie adjectives DllJJ and “lp;j 

are to be rei^arded as in the accus. 


4. The muse or rnodve and object of the act; as: 

Ji- ^ 

Lot>u I heat my son for correctioris sake ; 

w when I see Mm, / stand 

up before him to show respect to my teacher ; ^tllt 

aJUl ^iy>\So'‘fo iu^lS among men there are some 

who sell their souls (ywe up their lives) to win the favour of 

(jrOd; aU |j|^A.Cof I 

vile is the price for which they have sold their souls, 
that they should not believe in what God has sent down 
{revealed) out of envy ^ |S4%l-ot 

^ , they put their fingers in their eai's on account 

of the claps of thunder, through fear of death. 

Rein, a. This accusative, which must always be a ^ 
or nomen verbi , is called by the grammarians or 

O ^ 9 

, that on accoimt of which something is done. 
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Rem, b. Similarly in Hebrew, Isaiah 7, 25. 

T T T 

"I'CK' thou wilt not go thither for fear of thorns 

and thistles. 

5. Various otlier determinations and limitations of the 
predicate; as: jTrji *tJS\, God is yreal in might; 

jL&l ,1 {gour hcmis) are like stones 

or even harder (lit. stronger as to hairiness); by 
the rose is charming in colour; Ju\ ^*4-^’. ^^id streamed 

* ^ Su''. 

with perspiration ; b,^ e. byil, and we made the earth 

break f 'ot'th into springs; Sib bil, Jbtoof, thou art 
higher in station and richer in wealth; btyo^b 
how noble is 'Abit Bekr as a father! 

Rem. a. This sort of adverbial accusative, which is always 

y <i Si fi 

undefined, is called by the grauimarians ^ ^ the specijicaUon, 

It is equally common in Hebrew; e. g. Gen. 41, 40. p*! 

, in resiled of the throne alone will Jbe greater than thou ; 1 Kings, 
16, 23. n^^n, he was diseased in his feel. See Gesenius’ 

Gr. §. 116, 3, and §. 136, rem. 

Rem. h. The accusative after the cardinal numbers from 11 to 
99, adler the interrogative nouns of number IS^ and 

nrnch? how inani/? aUer the indefinilc 

f ^nd so mnch or mang, and after nouns lliat 

denote measure, belongs also to this class; as; 

, one and twenty years ; xJu^m ^ ^'iy^dy years old 

(lit. a son of 80 years); how many dirhems have 

9 y ifi y ^ 

you yot? how many men were killed! oJOLo 
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UiC^<3 \j<Sj IjOi I have got so and so many dirhems; 

tfSO-- ^ ^ 

• ^/ bushel of wheat; [xj^ ^iUbj . two poimds of olive oil; 

, bvo ells of cloth. Compare Geseniiws’’ Hebrew 6r., Si%i8 
(parliciilarly 2, rein., and 4, rem. 2) and §. 116, 3- 'y 

•V' ■ 

6. An ai^ expimscd by a nonieii verbiV Wtb which 
auollier act, expressed by a finite tense, is compared; as: 

jiff I JjtS s^JlicS', (hey killed him in the same way 
as his son had killed (heir hrolher Amr ; kio IJo\ C»tX* 
^*>t J.^« t , v, tj he (ordtred Zeid jus( as 'Ismail, Zeid’s 
fa(her,had (orlured him ; xJUl 

if (iod should cause evil lo come nuth haslc upon 
mm, as they /visit yood (o come tvilh haste unto them. 
For this accusative may be substituted ij witli the genitive 
of the noinen verbi, oi' QT with a finite tense of the verb; 
c. g. , in the (irst example, tjoitX' or kijT Jois 'CS. 

45. If an entire clause, consisting of a subject and 
a predicate , be annexed t.(» another clause, to define or 
limit either the subject or object of the latter, then the 
predicate of the former is placed before its subject and 
put in the accusative, the subject being left in the nomi- 
native. For example: 

Timur-lcnk (Tamerla/u^ turned his hack, after his van had 
heen broken and his rear s/racl: with panic; L^t 

he it is who has produced gardens with trellises for vines 
and without them, and the j/almtrees and 'the grain, with 
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their various edible fruits (xAil LaJL3^= UJLxlf 

Ue xJUt iUeii) uijuuJU ^LxJI Jum£Lm, 


I WiUmnpe away mj disgrace ivUh the sword, let (mujFs dccTee 

Jk# ^ ^ ^ 

bring upon, me what it may ijU 

JUI iLdS jLif ill I’liyine for LJL^W 


B. The Prepositions. 

46. The prepositions all originally designate rela- 
tions of place {local relations), but are transferred, first, to 
relations of time {temporal relations) , and next, to various 
sorts of ideal relations, conceived under the figure of the local 
relations to which they correspond. 

47. The prepositions are divided into simple and com- 
pound. — The simple prepositions are again divisible into 
three classes, indicating respectively motion proceeding from 
or away from a place, motion to or towards it, and rest 
ii> it. 

48. The prepositions that indicate motion proceeding 
from or away from a place are two in number ; viz. 

ex, out of, from, and ab, away from. 

Rem. Jn Hebrew, the simple preposition supplies the place 
both of and Compare, in general, Gesenins’ Gr. §. 151, 3, 

49. (with pronominal suffixes llx) 

designates: 

V. II. 


11 
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1) 1’lie/wrr// poinl o/' departure, departure from a place ; 

as: iXx iveni forth froniMekka ; litG 

it fell from her hand. Hence it is connected with verbs 
that convey the idea of separation, departure, holding one- 
self or another aloof from any [)erson or thing, liberating, 
preserving, fledihg, frightening away, forbidding, and the 
like; as: ^ this (learn- 

ing) is the fortress "that pre.serves {us) from aU calamities ; 
^iajT ^>^1, / take refmje with God {pray God 

to preserve me) from, covetousness ; LoJJI, 

the world holds us back from good. 

2) The temporal point of departure, the j)oint at 
which an act or slate has commenced; as: s-sU-ii 

O''*"* ^ -^C /** > 0 

he served God from his youth ; Jt ^ vao^, 

the time of learning e.vtends from the c?'adle to the grave; 

^ ’ chosen from the 

times of the battle (lit. day) of Ha lima. 


R e 111. 1 ’lie Arab gramuiarians say llial when used in the above 

, J3 -<5 ^ o'* 

si^riilicalions, is employed 

to denote the commencement of the limit attained in place and time, 
or simply to denote the commencement, 

3) The causal poiat o/' depar ture, Ihe or igin and source 
of a thing; as: ^ ^ dUi, iftis is in consequence 

of informaiion that 7'eachcd me ; ^3 !^^ > and 

he stood admiring it (or imndci'ing at //, his wonder proceed- 
ing from, or heing caused by, it); 
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they were drowned because of their sins (fhe particle Li is 
merely expletive and does not interfere with tlie government 
of ^). 

Rem. «.The grammarians say that is used in Ihis case 

, to assi(j7i the reason, 

. o ^ 

R em. If. In speaking- of persons , on accotmt of 

always used instead of , and often too in other cases; as: 
I - f I? I f o ! Gi . 

iUL^ ^ ^ 

threefold distjraee for a man to be m niiscry on aecount of (for 
want of)food; because of wlmt he said. 


4) The disiance from a place, person, or thing, 
particularly after words that signify proximity, such as 
or liS, (o be near, > near, &c. (compare: f)rope ah 
eo, Fr. pres de lui, rapproche de Ini); e. g. 

army was near (hem; 135, be was not far frotn 
me ai would mean ; he came tip close to tne) ; 

5l3L«yi Laj^’ y , it be- 

comes the student not to sit loo near the teacher. Simi- 
larly in the phrases: oWI 

ivent in, or came out, through the door ; 

iQl, its towel's through which the water ascended. — 


Compare in Heb., Job 17, 12. Tjt^’rrySD Dni? “TiN, light 
is drawing near the darkness. 


5) The difference between two [terson.s or things that 
are compared with one another; as: ool 
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5 ^-^ , what a difference there is between thee and Noah in 
length of life (lit. where art thou from Noah and his length of 
Ufe?)! Hence the use of ^ after comparative adjectives; 
as: /te is more excellent than L 

Rem. a. If any object be compared mmIIi itself in a difTcrent re- 
spect, the appropriate pronominal suflix must be attached to the pre- 
position ; as : , people 

are more like the tune in which they are born than they arc like their 
fathers; ^ ^ , they are 

nearer unbelief on that day than belief; bl 

jSXxAx <5^ .. I have more fears of injury 

io the Arabs by you than I have of injury to yon by the Arabs, — 
Sometimes, in a less careful style of speaking or writing, the prepo- 
sition is annexed to the latter of the two objects, instead of to the 
person or thing which is compared with him or itseir*in respect of 

these two objects; as: LaijG 

he fought against them with the stick more sturdily than rvith the 
weapons (for »j^ [viiaJI v,;^ 

because wrong proceeding from you is worse than 
from others (for ^ 'gSx ^?). 

R 0 in. b. In llic other Shomilic languages, which do not possess 
a peculiar comparative form of the adjective, the comparison is like- 
wise expressed by means of the same preposition; Heb. |C, 
Aram..^,Aelh.?i<?3; or See Gesenius’ Heb. Gr. §. 117. 

6) The relation which subsists between the part and 
the whole, the species and the genus, the material and the 
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article made of it; as; ^ 

iAe science of medicine is one of the professions ; 

I ^ ^ y -- o o-c 

i^uXII |VA.^uu* » fffid respect for the hook is a part 
of the respect due to science ; 

man is compounded of soul and body; ^' y 

yj^ LgiLSLSc.. y , and he 

saw that the natures of animals and plants are compounded 
of numerous elements: Ij juJx 

- ''r"® "1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

SI rt-z/r/ /V was difficult for him, 

because of the want of instruments , and because those 
{that he had) were made only of stones and reeds; 
siXA\y iiJUt |v-XiiJLs». , O'od has created you out 

of one soul. 


Rem. rt. When il precedes a definite plural, the preposition 

a o t 

often indicates an indefinite number, asi^AiUJUl c Vi^ t ) 

he look some of ihe dinars; he' has already 

shown yon some of his signs. Compare, in French, de with the arti- 
ele_, as du laif „some milk”; and seeGesenius* Hcb. Gr. §. 151, 3. c. 


Rem. b. After negative particles, and after interrogatives pul 
in a negative sense, prefixed to an indefinite noun means 
none at all, not one ; as: JL:^^ 

one came to me; »SI ^ fa Li , you have no god but Him ; 

txj theyhave no helpers (==■ 

9 ^ S"*'' 

there is no man in the house (=r. I jJ| if)/ 
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9 0 it .--M -- 

anyone of iliem 

at all? ^/oif! LU jLi ^ have we any 'portion at all 

of that thing? Willi comiiarc the Hebrew IHNp , 

I.evit. 4, 2, Denier. 16, 7- 

Rem. r. When indicates a part of a whole, it is said to be 
used (jaAJUjuU . to imUcale a divisimt into parts ; when it indicates 
the parts of which a whole is composed, to indicate 

composition. 



7) 1'he definitioti or oxplanalion of a f^eneral or tini- 
versal by a s[)ecial or parliciilar, llie latter being one 
of several objects tliat go to make u|) the former; as: 

^ ^ ^ \ it co o.p'CfMO ^ ^ 9^ 9 ^ ^ 9 '' I ^ 

KAAiLl^ tkS^l ^ Jl^t 'iiJdSy 

and in ihe same way we are enjoined to take cognizance of 
the different states of the heart, such as trust (in God), and 
7'cpenianre, and fenj' {of Him); 

t j |vJLc 

and he examined all the bodies that there at'e in this world 
of existence and decay, both animals, plants, and minerals ; 
JuuLie ^ both (of them), Abel as well as Cain; 

U^l^l, these brethren of ours, the 
Ansar (or Helpers of the Prophet); j^jWI y, 

their object, namely learning, is not attained ; 

therefore avoid the abomination, of idols; 


%Oc'C • 


kky I eneduntered in him a lion; 
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jySjy JIS’ |jj8 o<^‘, (7«</ the Arabs omit this 
verb kala yaknlu. In this way is conslantly used 
after the indeWnite pronoun li, lohat, whatever^ which can- 
not be construed with a genitive; as: JuJf ^ U, 

the money that has been spent; 

whateve?^ you lay out in charity ^ 7vill be amply made up 
to you, 

Rem. In the lang^uage of the grammarians, is here used 

O ^C5 

^LuJJ or ^^^^juujdU > to make clear or explain. 

50. ^ (wi(h pronominal suffixes dUe, ll*) 

designates motion away from, departure from a place or 
from beside a pereon; as: 4 XJLJI take your de- 

parture from the town ; 

that you may not be compelled to leave him and turn away 
from him. Hence it is used: 

1 ) After verbs denoting fliglit , avoidance, caution, 
abstinence, self-defence, guarding and setting free, forbidding 
and hindering, and, in general, (o express tlie doing of 
something (e. g. fighting or paying) for or in behalf of 
another. For example: ^ «JUI feLaiS 

U is impossible to flee from the decree of Cod Almighty ; 

^ 5 ^ y , . y 'Qy ^ y^ y 

avoid ivhat is disgraceful ; 

sjjliij Lit , it is necessary that he should avoid what in- 
jures him; LliS sju^ l^ ^J| ^ 5 »AAJ, it is necessary 

tha the should patiently abstain from what his soul desires 
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(his passions desire) ; ^ 

connexion with (hem {^as client) ; U^doLj , he 

is saved from punishment in the next world; /4)i ^ 

the prohibition of what is ahominahle ; Vr^’ 

9^ ^ * ^9 " 

acts as my deputy; sxk JjLSj, he fyhts for him; ^ 

y 9 O 9 ^ Q ^ ^ 

do not contend for those who be- 
tray themselves (lit. do not by contending try to keep off 
punishment from those ^-c.); \1^ glii lif, 

one soul shall not make satisfaction for another in any 

'T'' 9 ti ^ ^ ^ 

point; Us®^i> he paid so and so many 

dirhems in his stead. 

2) A Her verijs denoting uncovering, laying hare, open- 

ing, revealing, inCorniing, asking and an.svvering; for in 
(he.se verbs (here lies the idea of the removal of a cover- 
ing, real or figurative. For example: L^jJI ^yu*, oLiJ y, 
if the veils of this world were removed from me (from be- 
fore my eyes) ; "yxk lJ^L.ci ,jt . 

if you want a 7vittuss who can inform you regarding what 
is hidden; ^ dL^Ll, I tvill tell you about all 

o/ them ; sJ^ pJ^Lia &Xi\ Jl^ IjsIC, 

this is a tpucstion about which the apostle of God was ques- 
tioned, and he gave an answer to it; jj— e iv- w -i o ' 
oy jl JudLfl laughs so as to show (teeth like) 

strung pearls or hailstones (in whiteness). 

3) After verbs denoting ahandoriment or neglect, and 
the ability to dispense witli ((^) one thing because of the 
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possession of another because in them is implied the 

notion of turning away For example: I : ^ 

K-r&r ^ ® neglectful 

of himself; he does not require it; li ti 

eXjJt f find in the study of science that 

which contents me so that I can dispense with the singing 
of wotneii; 

satisfy me with what thou alio west , so that I may be able 
to dispense with what thou forbuMest, and suffice me through 
thy goodness, so that I may not have occasion fo7' any other 

a fj ^ ttt f ^ ^ I j ^ 

but thee. Similarly: 3 »Jubi, 

this circumstance occupied him so that he could not think 
of anything but it; ^ ^ there is in 

me mabiUty to mewtionaU the virtues ; 

» I loved the good {of this world) so as to neglect 
all thought of my Lord; x K he is so stingy 

as to deny himself every thing, 

4) After verbs signifying to leave one behind or to surpass 
one; as: y. you do not surpass me in any- 

thing. Hence the expression not to mention, 

much more or much less (according to the context); as: 

^ fUBr J5f ^ 'sS 

wk.^1 Jk5 lUo lx and he clearly saw in 

the smallest of existing things, not to mention {and much 
■more in) the largest of them , such traces of wisdom 
V. II. 12 
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as set him in the greatest astonishment; *Cijr 3 

^ iLal Li^b , it is not fomd in the entire of 
Syria, not to mention {much less iri) Safed. Hence too 
(ho use of in compaiisons (like § 49, 5); as: 


^'1 


. 9. I'fi" * ®»r - “7 

^Lit «yj! ^ 


where 


art thou {tvhei'c are thy verses) in compariso7i with this 
rare verse , that contains all the things with which the month 
can he compared? 


5) !ilso indicates the source from which something 

proceeds; as: xlc. he was satisfied with him, teas 

gracious to him; Ijjc if, we wilt not do this 

at your tvord, as it were, setting out from your tvof'd, moved 
by your authority. Hence it shows a) the authority for 

^ CJ ^ ^ ^ y 

any statement, tradition, or the like; as: ^ 5 ^^> 

it is related on the authority ofes-Safi' -V, biu:i ^^5 

and our teacher used to narrate on 
the authoi'ity of d certain sheikh; xJUl 

a?i authentic tradition of the Apostle of God; ^ul ^aIH ^*5 
Jb, it is told of the prophet that he said; and b) the 
cause from which an effect proceeds as its source; as: 
iXc that ndiich necessarily follows from it; dUbS Lo 

c ^ 9o 

, uo one ever perished thf'ougk asking advice 

{of others). 

6) Laslly, is used of time as equivalent to oJu, 

after; as: ^ySii ^ short time it will be 
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much; Cc, after a little while (where Co is recluii- 

dant, as in §. 49, 3, last example). 

Rem. a. Observe the phrases: aU*v c-jUo 

died aged eighty ; , he died leaving a 

young child. 


Rem. b. Because of llieir bem 0 ; related in meaning-, 
are sometimes used indifferenlly ; for example^ aflcr ^ ^ jd. 
to hinder, vS-iiLLl, to avoid ^ from, clear of^ and the 

like. Compare §. 49, 5, with §. 50, 4; as also the use of the Ilcb. 
, Gesenius* Thesaur., p. 804, second column , a. 


Rem. c. is sometimes used as an indeclinable noun , sig- 
nifying side, which is its original meaning; e. g. C)^ 

right and his left. 

51. The prepositions that indicate motion to or towards 

^ fi' 

a place, are to; np to\ to; towards, 

52. Jt (with pronominal suffixes Jt, villlb >*'i) 

opposed to ^ and as: jJiJf 

the cradle to the grave; jue. he severed himself 

from kirn, abandoned Ms cause , but he was 

devoted to his cause; 
the section)! It signifies: 

^ ^ Cf /.O .X ,11^ 

1) Motion to or towards a place; as: 
he came to the city. 


2) Transferred to time, the point up to which some- 

12 * 
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thing lasts or continues; as: 

apart of my people shall not cease 
to hold fast the truth till the day of the resurrection. It 
occurs in a somewhat different sense in the phrase : 
si^T (*^ Jl he mill assemble you to ike day 

of the resurrection {for ii). 


3) ii also shows that one thing is added to an- 
other, and hence we find it construed with 31^, to increase, 
augment; as: 9, do not devour 

their substance in addition to your own; 

they have added a knowledge to the knowledge they possessed . — • 

> ^ 0 ^ 

It is also construed with adjectives of the form JJiil and 
others, derived from verbs signifying love Or hatred and 
used in a passive sense, to indicate the subject of the feel- 
ing (see §. 34, rem. «); for example: 
dear;- .^^1, dearer; hated, hateful; jjdSjl, more 

hateful. It is used too with near, and similar words, 

in so far as they convey the idea of approach or approxi- 
mation, opposed to ^ , far from; e. g. ijU 

for this comes fiearer to reverence; whereas 
in so far as they convey the idea of the measurement of 
the distance of one place from another, they are construed 
with K, §. 49, 4. — Finally, notice the phrases: 

- I „ . . _ _ 

-iUi Jl, lit. on to others of this {Itind), and s^l ^1 
(contracted ^1), to the end of it, i. e. et caetera; viiyt, 
tit to thyself! and 15^ to thyself from me! i. e. 
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stand off I let me alone! scil. or 

this is committed QX entrusted to him. 


Rem. Compare, in general, the significations ofthcHeb. pre- 
position or , as exhibited in Gesenius* Thesaurus. Examples 
of the third sense given above are Levil, 18, ninnX"^;^ 

npn, Lament. 3, 41. D'CK'a D’B3 ’^X Xt^'J. 

The Hebrew uses “p in several cases in which the Arabic em- 
ploys Jf. 

. .... 

53. differs from .s'! in indicating the motion to- 

wards and at the same time the arrival at an object, 
whether this object be actually touched and included or 
not; whereas merely implies the motion towards an ob- 

O -- 0 ^ C5 ^ 

ject, whether this be arrived at or not; as: jSXAJI i 5 ^’ 

till the dawn of mornmg. However, when ^ and 
are used in opposition to one another to designate the ter- 
minus a quo and terminus ad quern, necessarily in- 
cludes the idea of reaching the object. Further, when the 
reaching of the object is distinctly expressed by the govern- 
ing verb or verbal noun itself, the meaning of ^1 is 
naturally modified thereby; as: ilJ\ I came up to 

him; jlll the attaining of it. That does not 

necessarily include the object reached or attained is evident 
from its being used to indicate exceptions, like the German 
bis auf. 

<5 ^ 

Rem, p, ^ 5 ^ scarcely ever used wilh pronominal suffixes^. 

Rem. The grammarians, when they wish to make a dis- 
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tincUon, say that is used'aL^^^^ to designate the limit of 

the act^ whilst is employed ^UUl designate 

the attainment of the extremity or utmost limit. 

C ^ ^ ^ O 00 

Rem. r. When^^A^ is a simple copulative particle 
or IXIoLa , or I in the sense of even, it exercises, like 

the other copulatives, such as^, independent in- 

fluence upon the following noun , which remains under the same 
government as the preceding one; as: SLwLiJl ^ 5 ^ 

, o 

the pilgrims have arrived, even those travelling on foot; oJLJ^I 
5 I have eaten the fish , even the head of it 
(L^-wwfp would mean exclusive of the head); 





oJyJf^ and the Apostle of God used to consult his companions on all 
matters, even household affairs. 

Rem. d. The corresponding word to in Hebrew (and 

probably etymologically connected with it) is Ij); in i^thlopic 
2ifl^I:on which see Dillmann’s Gr, §. 166, 5, and §. 203, 2, h, a. 


54. J (with pronominal suffixes JU, U) 

is connected in its derivation with and differs from 
it only in this, that mostly expresses concrete relations, 
local or temporal, whilst J generally indicates abstract 
or ideal relations. The principal use of ij is to show the 
passing on of the action to a more distant object, and hence 
it corresponds to the Latin or German dativo; but it may 
also express the relation of the action to a nearer object, 
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and SO stand in place of the accmaiive (compare §§. 29 — 34). 
Hence indicates : 

1) The simple relation of an act to the more distant 
object; as: iJ he gave it to him; JLS, he said 

to her. 


Rem. a. After the middle forms of the verb, J often expresses 
the yielding: oneself up to the action of another or to the effect of a 
thing; as: ^ pull his (the camel’s) 

leading^stt'ing as long as you can pull it; ^LJULJ ^ ^ 

ij , if any one deceives us with God (i. e. with a pretence 

of devoutness) , we let ourselves be deceived by him, 

Rem. b. The grammarians say that Ihelif , or preposition 
is used in this case iLJtxixjy, to express the passing on of 
the action. 


2) The dative a) of possession; as: sJ ^ 

vlw_jl o, the man is he who has a correct judgment; 

iJU praise belongs to God; ^ bt, we are Gods; 

whence it is used to indicate the artthor of a proverb, poem, 
&c.; as: ^ 

Mohammed ibn cl-Hasan; -^1 JULjI, he recited (a 


poem) hy one of them (the poets); J^*; 

a poem was recited to me, and / was told it was by Ml; 
b) of permission; as: dJLJ6 KJX-i,then this is allowed him 


(lit. is to him) ; c) 
indicates injury; as 


of advantage, as opposed (0 JS., which 

: LoyL^ijo 'iiyXA xJUJt, 
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learning ts the soul's cognizance of what is for its good 
and for its hurt. 

Rem. a. The grammarians say that J, when it indicates pos- 

O 0 

session, is used ^ 1 ^ , 1 J . ti) indicate the rigid of property^ or 
to show that something is ascribed to one as Ms awn. 
— Compane Ihe Hebrew usa^e, inb , apmlm composed by 
Duvid^ SiQ. 

Rem. b. As Ihe Arabs have no verb corresponding to our have^ 
they are obliged to express it by the preposition J with the genitive 

of the possessor; as: JlLx l^L.^ 

Zuhair had two hundred slaves; XSLi-X-u; 

>r* ^ " - - - V 

he had in Bagdad six h undred secret police ; V* (5^ 

J have neither father nor son. — So in Hebrew, Gen. 31, 1. 

as also njn or Jhave, >S 

I have nod. 


R e m. er. J is often used, instead of a simple pronominaj suQix, 
in order to avoid rendering a noun definite; e. g- 

a brother of mine is dead; whereas would mean my 

(it may be, only^ brother is dead. — So in Hebrew, Gen, 14, 18. 

" jt?nV5^ of the most high God, not the priest. 


Rem. d. In pecuniary transactions J is used to indicate the 
creditor, whilst expresses the debtor; as: siUUi. 

you owe me (lit. there are to me upon you) a thousand dirhems. 


Jlem. c, Hbserve the 


expressions of admiration: 
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what a man he is/ tehat a man you arc! 

(lit. such a man can emanate only from God, Compare Jonah 3, 3. 

I’j; nn’n Nineveh was a very large city), 

" ^ a ^ ^ (j ^ 

Remark also such phrases as: ^ viJLi would you 

like some wine? Ij^S^ 13 |S-^ ^ 

to do this? where \vc must supply llie subslanlive x _ ^ . 

desire, wish. 


3) Tlie purpose for which, and the reason why, 
any thing is done (relation of the action to its purpose 

and cause); as: 'i, he arose to help him; 

« ,0 0/0 

JaiJJ 511 u, scienee (or theory) is only for the purpose 

of being applied in practice ; 

he sought the dignity (or office) f&r the pu/pose of or-- 
dering good; \S^y d/td for this reason it is said; 

iSy, because it does harm; ^fyki I wondered 

at {because of) what he said. 

Rem. In this case J is said to be used oru«jy, 


to indicate the cause. Compare in Hebrew Gen. 4, 23. Ci/>N O 
for I have slain a man because of a rvtmnd given me. 
4) After the verb JlS’, it often indicates the object in 
reference to which something is said; as: JJci» 51^ 

aJuT (i ^ do not say in regard to those ?vho are 

killed in the path of Cod, they are dead {do not call those 

9 9 ^^^ 

who are killed fighting for God’s cause, dead); 

do ye say of the truth, after 
it has come to you. Is this magic? Similarly: iL.X«*/o Jli 

y.ii. 13 
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viJlii d3 JIS* nl^S y Meslema , the son of 'Ahdu l-mUik^ said 


one day to Nosaib, Did you compose a poem in praise of 
so and so? meaning one of his family ; he said, / did. 

Rom. a. Both and h are so used in Hebrew, See Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus, p. 104, first col., 11, b, and p. 731, second col. 11. 

Rem. b. After the interjection the preposition J is fre- 
quently prefixed to the name of a person called to aid, as well as 
to the name of him against whom help is implored, in which case 

^ O'O 

it is said to be used to ask help. If there be only one 

^r xj viL? i. e. person called to aid, the preposition 

takes the vowel fetha (Just as with the pronominal suffixes, vol. I. §. 366, 
rem. b); as : d^y help^ Zeid! But if there be several, J is used with the 
first alone, and J with the rest, unless the interjection be repeated before 
each name, when J is retained throughout; as: ^^-^XJUG, 

kelp, old and young! G oi G^ O^y G, 

help, Zeid and Amr! G^ help, 0 my 


family and ye who are like my family! If the name of the 

9 r ^ I ^ 

person against whom aid is required, x_ J laA h r ... ff or 
^LiZwGJf, be expressed, it takes ^ (with kesra) 

before ih as ^jKJU \ help , people , against this 

liar! In the ease of the w » the vocative termination 

f — (see §. 38, 3) is sometimes used instead of J with the genitive; 
as: ! Ju^ G , help , Zeid, against Umr ! — These expressions 

are also employed to express surprise, in which case the 

9 a 9 "" 

I , or object that causes surprise, is treated in the same 
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way as tlie ^ e. g, yu-iSuUJ I j, 0 the wonder! 

, but 0 the dis- 
grace of those who seek it (learning) in order to obtain benefits from 
men! — In all these cases J seems to point out the person or thing, 
in reference to which the exclamation *is uttered, as being the origin 


and cause of it. 

55. pi (accusative of pi, the tiomen verbi of tji, to 

turn toward^) indicates 1) towards a place; as: p’ 

p^, then they wiU set out towards Jerusalem; 
2) acco 7 'diny to ; as: jjp pi, according to his saying, as he 
says (compare the use of J in §. 54, 3). — pi is also used 
in all its cases, with a following genitive, as a substan- 
tive or adjective, to signify sttch as, like; e. g. pi (jPp 

fj y<leO O'' o ^ ^ 

a man such as Zeid; ySu, ^ ^dSy 

and Just so in regard to the other moral characteristics, 
such as liberality and niggardliness-, J y ai |V-jLx_j 

0 ■fi- ^ .<-® 

(i. e. pjG- pi mxl pUG-), he spoke like Zeid. As 
a substantive it likewise means about {circa), in which case 
it may be followed either by the genitive or by as: 

its length is about one hundred cubits; 

J.^1^ at (a distance of) about six marches; 

p^ 4 it is about the size of Feid. 

56. The preposition (with pronomiflal suffixes 
'iLi-ij >*i)> on the difference between which and o see 
§. 57, indicates: 


13 * 
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1 ) Both rest in a place or during a time and motion 
into a place, in which latter case it corresponds to the Greek 
eig or the Latin m with the accusative; as: 

✓ 

the house; XjLJl dUj in this ijear ; j » 5 > 

he fell into the mil; oOpT ^ , he wrote on the 

hack of the letter ; ^ ^JUt , God will cast 

him into (make him dwell in) the villages. This signi/ication 
is then transferred to the relation subsisting between any 
two things, the one of whiclt is regarded as the place 
in which the other is, or hapfiens, or into which it goes or 
is pul; as: jJljuJf JLL in the state of pupilage; 

\p.'‘ I M \ (t • "i ^ 

he must obey his (the teaclier’s) orders in all that is not 
contrary to the will of God, hut not in those things which, 
whilst they are in accordance with the will of the creature, 
are against the will of the Creator; ^ whatever 

good there is in it; |jLix}| Ji>5, he commenced studying; 

^ J *i< ''O f y f 0 y 

iJUl |V^L^ Jo, God will let them enter into his mercy. 

2 ) 3 is .sometimes equivalent in meaning to 

with, or among; as: UJ| ^ ^ x >l^ v, he 

set out with (lit. inc. the midst of) 50,000 men. 


3) It indicates the subject of thought or conversation, 
that in which these move; as: ^ JulX. 

reflect two months upon the choice of a teacher-, ^ 2)1 ( 5 *-*^ 
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siJLIi 3 yCftXj, he must meditate upon this', jJbo, 

he spoke about this (whereas iJUJu would mean he 

spoke this out, he gave utterance to this opinion). Hence 
it is used in slating the subject of a book or chapter; as; 

he composed a book on morals', 

o 0-0 C5 ® o ^ 

jJLjlII « chapter treating of the nature of sci-- 

^ 0/"0 ^ (i .^5 ^ a 9 ^ '^9 

ence/ ydnA w^Jjo ^ ij\j^,thchookofthe 

shining stars, treating of the kings of Misr and el-Kahira. 

4) ^ is used after verbs signifying desire, like 

._^A ^ and in connection with the object desired; as: 

shottld he, who has experienced the siveetncss of knotv- 
ledge and of the. application of it in pi'acticc, desire any- 
itZ/wy »«(?« possess ? (j-UJl Jfyil 3 ,jl ^5*^> 

he must not covet people's property. 

5) It is employed in tlie comparison of two objects, 
governing the tiling with which the other is compared; 

0 -- -- ® ^ .-^0-0 ^0 i 9 ^ ^ 

as: i-"^' ^nerelg 

a temporary usufmct, compa?'ed with the life to come; 
lit. when put into it, the smaller object being', as it were, 
placed within the larger one for the purpose of comparing 
the two. 

6) Lastly is used to express proportion (e. g. length 

'' * 9 a" 9^ ^ 

and breadth) and multiplication', as: ^ - siyJo 

Ll^ length is fifty mbits, by twelve 
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^ o " O*' ^ 

cuhits in breadth (Germ, hei or auf, Fr. swr ) ; 3 JUHi, 

three into five or three times five, according to the phrase 

^ multiplied one number by another 
(lit. struck the one into the other). 


Rem. a. ^ is said by the grammarians to be used 
to indicate time and place (see vol. I. §. 221, rem. a). 


Rem. b. The Hebrew uses 2 in most of the above significations; 
e. g. n’23 , jonn , ^j?b’ nnij^2 (Ps. 7 , I 6 ) ; 

• •• .p,- Tf* •* 

Ahitopliel is among those mho are 
conspiring with Absalom (2 Sam. 16, 31); 2 "1315 3 
3 nsn ; &e. 

57. o (with pronominal suffixes iL, xi) differs 
from in this, that like the Latin and German in, 

shows that one thing is actually in the midst of another, 
surrounded by it on all sides; whereas o merely indi- 
cates that the one is close by the other or in contact with 
it, and corresponds therefore to the Latin prepositions 'j^rope, 
juxta, apud, ad, and the German an or bei. For example: 

, a village close to (or hard by) the gate 
of el-Kahira; ^ passed by a man; au 

he sat beside (or by) him) ^tCo aJUl Ood helped 

you at BMr) , thei'e was at (or in. 

Germ, zu, Fr. a) Vl-Medtna a merchant ® town 
in {belonging to) Egypt f \J^ ® sword in his 

hand;y\f^k^ b^l5 avoid our house by day (==I^L^). — 
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Hence it is construed with verbs signifying to adhere, attach, 
or connect (e. g. seize, take, or begin 

(e. g. lOo), flee for refuge to, believe in, and swear by 

(e. g. (^li£, jv-wot)- 1 or example ^ g t LxTXj 

/teads adhere to their shoulders and they 
have no necks; jJl because the worms 

stick to the/'ruil; I Jo, he began to study ; 6^ 

»ti^ we take refuge with God from his wrath; 

Cw << 9 0 9 o -- 0 ^ 

jL&.|pl 2 JJLj , I believe in the one God; oA.^b.sf, 

I swear by God; dl^tp, by thy head! — Hence, too, it is 
used after |5l, lo! see! introducing a person or thing that 
comes suddenly into view (gl ^L_L_*-JI I3f or 161 

; as: whilst he was going 

along, he suddenly perceived a cloud, of dust; 

^^t^& bl ^ middle of 

the passage, I all at once heard a great noise; 
v_^UJl il^sjj \b>\j^,and whilst we were talking, a great 

clamour suddenly arose at the door; iJ JUb Ibt 

jui’l 'sS'^, behold there came foi'wm'd a man called the seiyid 

Baraka. Here we must supply the participle of the verb 
(jl^l , to perceive, which is construed with uj , as, for in- 

2 9 ' 

stance, in the first of the above examples, bl 


The same remark applies lo in such 
phrases as: db it seems to me that you 

are trying to deceive me; db ^1^, methinks I see you 
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slain; i. e. db — From the idjea of contact 

there arises, in the case of a superior and inferior or primary 
and secondary object, that of companionship and connection; 
as: JLI, he set out with his household; 

he bought the ass along with its bridle. Under 
this idea are figuratively represented the following relations. 

1) The relation between subject and predicate, especi- 

ally .in negative propositions; as: xJUl 

do they not see that Clod is pojverful 
(enough) to bring the dead to life? I do not know; 

oJlJ, I cannot 7'ead; ^ U, they are 7iot be- 

lievers. 

2) The relation between fiie act and its object, a) This 

is always the case after int7'a7isitive verbs, especially such 
as indicate motion, e. g. ^L^., ^1, to come, to go 

a7vay ; '6’ to depart, set out, oa^, to get 

up , rise , , to he high, &c. These verbs are construed 

with and the genitive of the thing, accompanied by, 
or in connection with, which one performs the act they denote. 
They mu.st therefore be translated into English by transitive 

<7 ^ y ^ 

verbs. For example: ^ then hring (lit. 

come Tvith) a sura {chapter) Uke it; 

Cod took aicay (lit. 7cent away nnth) their light ; 
he upheld the truth', xXX^f he took upo7i 

him the burden of the government; «__» t 1 , he lifted 
it up on high, b) The same construction is also employed 
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with transitive verbs, not only when they signity motion, 
but in other cases too, and the verbs must then be used 
absolutely; as: he sent them to me (lit he 

performed the act of seAdiny to me in connection with, or 
by means of, them, using them as the objects through 
which he realized that act). This happens in particular when 
the transitive verb is used in a figurative sense, and the pr^ 
position is then called vLgwJt the figurative hi; as: 
U^l he has broken the stick, but he 

has broken my heart; ttie bone, 

but he has comforted my heart; ^TLs? 

and 

there is no doubt that the using of these plants for food 
is one of the reasons that prevents them (lit cuts them off) 
from attaining their full growth. In this case ^ indicates 
the adhesion of the action to its object. The relation of the 
acts of breaking, cutting, &c., to their objects in an impro- 
per spiritual sense, requires a prepositional exponent, as being 
a less immediate relation than when they are used in their 
proper material sense. 




3) The relation between the act and the instrument 
with which, the means by which, or the reason why, it is 
performed; as: uaLLiC xXH', he slew him with the sword; 


KjLciS ajllT God wUl grant him patience 

through the salutary power of prayer to Him; 

jvilliJ p wherefore, because of their bt'eaking their 


covenant, we have cursed them (Co redundant see § 49, 3, 


V. 11. 


14 
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and § 50, 6). — Connected herewith is tlie use of ly with 
surnames^ after be , as also ofter 

to he enough, to suffice, witli the person or thing that suf- 
fices or is enough for one; e. g. ^ 

Hasan bin 'Ali, known by the name of el-Mar- 

gmanl; a village known by the nat7ie of 

Bakwa; ^JJG God sufficeth as a witness; 

jJGjI 8 jJj the delight of learn- 
ing is a sufficient motive and incentive to the sensible man. 
— The price^oi any article is also expressed by the pre- 
position after verlis signifying to buy, pay, &c., as being 
the instrumental means with wdiich the act is performed; as; 
^LLjo UjG he bought a reed -pen for a dinar; 

they have purchased error at the 

price of truth; jCJI i-j|<Xc they shall 

suffer a painfid punishment for having charged {othe?'s) 
with being liars 

Rcni. a. The preposition without is expressed in Arabic by 
i^ore rarely and ^ used 

only with an indefinite substantive, j Af L } with one that is either defi- 
nite or indefinite; as: ^Lo J 4 X& !^^LlaJLL, ^ ruler with 

out justice is like a river without water; without neceS’- 

sity ; unjustly; without controversy ; 

nfithotit (paying any) price. — Compare in Hebrew K^2, 

r«:2, iVm. 
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^ Rem. In formulas such as thou art as dear 

to me as father and mother, the preposition depends upon tlie word 
ransomed, which is understood, and the literal .meaning* is : 
thou art to be ransomed for my father and another. It is called by 
the grammarians iXji'i^the hi that expresses ransom, but 


is in reality the i>[S ov hi of price, as used after 

&c, (see above, no. 3, at the end). In the same way as 

< 1 ^ 9 

are used and 

Hem. c. In phrases like 

I C5^ Ci ^ O ^ 0--» ^ — » 

died a little before the Prophet, 

he arrived two months and some days after this, is the hi of mea- 


sure, and quite different in meaning from the accusative of time how 
long; jJL4^*^Lu/ means ^6* travelled for two days before 

me^ profeetus est biduum ante me, Germ, er reisie zwei Tage long vor 


7nir^ but he started two days before me , profcc- 

lus est biduo ante me, Germ, er reiste zwei Tage vor mir ah. Observe 
that with its genitive must in this case always be placed after 
jeo, (Xiu, &c. 


Rem. d. The grammarians denote the various uses of by 
saying that it is used to express adhesion \ 

swearing \ or companimiship afid connec- 


tion', SbJatljLf, to render an (intransitive) verb transitive', 

to indicate the instrument of whose aid we avail ourselves ; JoJLjl^JLJ, 
to express the reaso7i or cause', and or (jwd^^jLidlJ, to state 

the price given for ayiything. 


14 " 
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Rem. a is used in Hebrew in nearly all the above sigliifioa- 
tions, as well as in those of jj, (§i 56, rem. b). For example: 1 Sam. 
29,1. 1’tJa encamping by ike well, 3 pD^, 3 JIM, 3 

3 1 ’ORn, D'ribHaysB'j; Num.20,20. naa irKnp‘?cpH«S’'i, 

Jerem. 11, 19. 1)211^3 the so-called beth essentiae, Exod. 6,3- 
i5«a... Dm3N“!?K isaiah 40, 10. niri'' ’jin nin 
K13J pma; Eccles. 5. 2. j«J? 3n| Dl^nnNa, Ocut. 23, 6, 

D’eS*) onb DDn«; a*na 3 “in, CJaxa ^po; 2 Sam. 24, 24. 
p)D33 "ipan*nNi tniirnx in jp.',!- 
Rem./'. In tlie above section, under no. 3, as well as in §.49,3, 


and § 60, 6, we have examples of the redundant use of |Jo after the 
prepositions and i^. The same thing occurs in Hebrew, 

in which case HO takes the form of 'jD; as Job 27, 14. 3iniD^, Ps. 
11, 2. ^Sk-1D3, Exod. 16, 5. )aK-lD3. 

58. ^ (rarely mih, along with, indicates compa- 
nionship and connection as: he tra- 
velled along with me; counsel with me ; 

Jl^I ^ (Xsoyj sanctity cannot exist along with 

(ts inconypatible with) ignorance; Ha Lie 

ivith the repetition of that portion of it which had gone be- 
fore (repeating at the same time what had been done be- 
fore). Hence it is used to show that a person possesses 
something or has got it along with himj as: ilii Ji®, 

have you got an inkbottU with you? (5^ 

I have neither dinar nor dirhem (fieither gold nor silver) 
by me. — Sometimes it signifies in addition to, besides ; as: 

in addition to Ms being (besides Ms being) a 
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stranger. — More frequently it means notwithstanding , de- 
spite, although; as: ^ ^ Jl^, despite his bravery he 

mas killed; yA dUi ^ |W 

WO o«o %)«A‘ more clear-sighted than the Apostle 
(Mohammed), and notwithstanding this, he was ordered to 
consult others; ^ 


he was unable to destroy the pyramids, although 
it is easier to destroy than to build (compare in Englisfi 
withal; in Heb. 3, e. g. Job 1, 22. Deut. 1, 32. 

njn Num. 14, 11. ninKn and in Persian U and 

Q- — Lastly ^ is used in comparisons, and must 
then be translated into English by compared to, in compari- 
son 'With, as. ^iP compared with him cl-Hgdir 
(Elias, the wandering Jew of the Mohammedans) is a tent- 
peg, i. e. fixed and motionless, an expression used of one 
who leads an unsettled vagabond life. 


Rem. ^ is, as the Arab s^rainmarians remark, properly the 
accusative of a noun, sig'nifying association, connexion. See vol. 1, 

§ 359. 

Rem. h. To ^ corresponds in Hebrew CJ/; e. g. Gen. 13, 1. 
and Lot along with him; C’n'pH; CJ? 131, CJ> DH^J, 
DJ? sets'; Nehem. 6, 18. nrcJlb and notwithstanding this. 

59. properly the accusative of a noun a 

side, signifies beside, near, by; as; sjJjt 

and he used to lay notebooks beside Mm; S < 5*^5 

aioL and he must not commence 
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to speak before him unless with his permission. Used of 
time, il shows llial something is closely connected with what 
took place at a particular time, by happening either simul- 
taneously or immediately after; as: jJx, whilst this 

took place or immedialely after this took place, hereupon; 
L« iyljt, whilst, (luriny, or immediately afte^'. — Further, 
jLifi, like ini[)Iies possession and comparison; as:|jlsrUo 

^ * single dinar by me; 

a ^ (j -- 

(jwUjI jJx Lc, what the people have or possess; ^^51| 

iol^‘ aJUl ja*, the kings of the earth are dust compared 
with (lit. at the side of) God- — Lastly tXl^ (like the La- 

o t, ^ 

tin apud, Fr. chez, and Persian implies in one’s mind, 

in his opinion; as: li^l iLS kiii U the 

right thing in my opinion is what our sheikhs have done ; 

8tUx Kot'nn was in his opinion 

crchted; sJjUu ^1 according to you it is 

impossible that he (God) should do it. 

R'em. d. On Ihe phrase IjJj iJoJx, «= Ijo^ see 
§. 35, reni. 

R e m. h. Jotft is sometimes (in modern Arabic generally) pro- 

^ a ^ ^ a y 

nounced JULfc, rarely JOLc. 

^ 0 

Rem. €. To JuLt correspond in Hebrew and CJ?; e. g. 

Gen. 25,1. INI pHS’ 35,4. 'ntJf'N n^NH, 

24, 25. Ufiy, apud nos, in domo nostrd; Job 9, 2. plK’i’llD’l 
^N“Dy, and how can a men be Just in God’s sight (judice Deo). 
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60.* (with suffixes fjJ or 


(with suffixes ^<3j), is a comparatively rare 

word, equivalent in meaning to txlc (see §. 59); as: J^xcl 


JiJ roSiT iiil ^OjT believed that fire teas 

the most exceUent of the things which were in his posscs- 
^ ^ ^ **% 

sion ; and they found her lord 

at the door. 


R e in. The lexicographers enumerate several oilier forms of this 
word ; viz. jJ, jj; Jj, 4^. 


61. between, amony, is properly tlic accusative of 
the substantive signifying mtervenmy space, whicJi may 

be regarded either as uniting or as separating two or more 
objects, whence may be construed with verbs of either 
meaning; as: n>dted us, , he part- 

ed us, lit. he united our separation and parted our comicc- 

9 f ^C5]E 

tion/ iJJf 4_ut, 6’od has united your hearts. — 

If two genitives Jollow and either or each of them is 

a pronominal suffix, the preposition must be repeated before 
the second, and the conjunction r in.serted; as: 
between me and kirn; |vX^I between you and 

yotir brother. But if both are substantives, this is not done; 
as: between Zeid and 'A/nr. — Instead of 

the simple we often .meet with Lo, what is be- 
tween, and in what is betwee/i. Both and 

^ S’*"© often used in the sense of both — and, and 
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of partly — partly (tam — quain, partini — paftiiii); as: 

Ijo, partly known and partly unknown; 


U« 


poor ; partly slain, 

and partly taken prisoners. In such cases or U 
holds the place of a substantive expressing that which unites 
both objects as parts of one whole. — If we wish to indi- 
cate the entire interval between two places or two points of 
time, Jl is used before the second substantive; as: 

&jCo 8^-ia.J!, between cl-Basra and Mekka. — Observe 
the phrase Ju before any one, in his presence. 


^ ' O ^ Q ^ Q ^ ^ 0 

lit. between his hands; as: wju , the 

fleeing of the wolf before him (the dog). 


Rem. a. From arc formed the conjuiiclive adverbs of time 
Ll« and L^ju, toMlst, which naturally exercise no influence upon 
Ihe followings clause; as: whilst we are awaiting 

him ; whilst we govern ihe people ; JoV LI^ 

whilst Zeid is being beaten. 




Rem. &. Willi Ihc uses of compare those of in parti- 
cular . . . . ]^3 and ^ hoih between one things tfndNmolher, 

and also — or. See Gesenius* Thesaurus, p. 203, second 

column. 


62. (with pronominal sufQxes 
over, above, upon, is used : 

1) In its original heal sense to denote 
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higher elevation); as: and it (the 

pigeon) began to hover over a wall; JLe iSLlit 

he found a person upon the road; 

(^y he saw on the wall the figure of a man ; 

I had on cotton clothes. The same sense is farther 
exemplified in: HJoUJI loble (because 

a person sitting at table rises abo/ve the level of it); 

he stood by the river \ 8 jl<S wLj a "» t-j 

he sat at the door of 'his house; ij-fJ he 

stood by the head of so and so; o^pl 

(ji^Ukik j^JU, at the time when he 7vas 
very eager to investigate the peculiarities of the litnbs of 
animals; be contemplated or examined some- 
thing; ^Qsh he became acquainted tvith or ac- 

quired a knotvledge of something ; «XXc 1 ^', either he (the 
pupil) read (a book) befot'c him (the teaclier), studied under 
him, or he (the teacher) read (a book) to ki?n (the pupil); 

!iL), he 7'ead the letter to them; uLiJo iJu 

^ s^jT, he began the book of (canonical) prayet' 

before^ MohamniM, began to read it under him- as his in- 
structor. Similarly in the phrases: (L^Xit) aXXa he 

(she) fainted (lit.' there ?vas a covering of darkness over 
him or her); jlic do.; (I 4 XJU) 5 ^ ^ 

faint; piXX* j^iLiUh peace be upon you! xJuT 

Ooeis mei'cy be upoti him, may God have mercy on him. 


V. II. 


15 
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2) In a hostile sense, in which case it can generally 
be rendered by against or upon; as: iupLc 
out against km (with an army), he rebelled against him; 

he rushed upon him; ihei^efore give 

against him ; tjl ^^or 

his troubles patiently (lit. must exercise patience against 
them); xjpCt xit ^<^5 aJlil intelligence 

and his knowledge may not become an argument against him ; 
L^llx Lo^ sjy tue sJL^'U learning is the soul’s 

cognizance of what is for its good and for its hurt (see 

® GS ^ ^ v9 U ^ 

§. 54, 2, c). Similarly in tlie phrases: 
difficult for me, opposed to ^5^ iyfn;-?) easy for me; 

wyC) difficult for me, but also dear to me, opposed 

85*'- Sw-- 85"- 2- 

in bo(h senses to hidden from me, 

obscure to me, opposed to i® 

therefore construed- witJi verbs signifying to be angi’y with 
and to incite or ins tig ate; as: ^uJli he mas angry 

with him; |uJL* UxiaJli he did not speak to him 

o"— — 

out of anger ?mth him; ^^\,he urged on the 

dog against him, set the dog at or tipon him (^ would 
mean he made the dog attach itself to him), frequently, 

however, when construed with these verbs, it does not imply 
a hostile movement against an ofcjjecl, but merely motion to- 
wards it to get possession of it or do it; e. g. 

0 ' w— ^ 3 ^ — 

urging or encouraging to action; 
uftjyuoj iheg talked to him^ urging kirn to 
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7 vt'Ue a book; |i», concern 

for the life to come induces man to do well (lit. carries 

Mm towards good); xJLbl jJf dUUa. Uo, 

tvhat induced you to set up this empty claim? Hence too 
to he greedij or covetous, and its derivatives 
greed, and greedy, are constmed with and the 

genitive of the thing coveted. — The phrase ^jSlJ j^(>, 
to go in to one, is used when the person sought is in his 
house or room, so that we actually find him; Jl 
merely means to go into one’s house or room. 

3) Of a debt that one owes, and a duty that is in- 
cumbent upon one; as: you owe me t?vo 

©-0 y ^ ^ 

(finars (see §. 54, 2, rem. </.); 

|JL1X the search after knowledge is an ordinance for 
every Muslim (every Muslim is bound by divine command 
to seek after knowledge); Ijjs Jxaj isin- 

cimbent upon you to do this, you must do this; 

Kx^t ' y^ you must refrain from slander or back- 
biting. 

4) Of the advantage, superiority or distinction that one 

person, or thing enjoys over another; as: j.tjt Juai 

k—XlSiLJJf, Adam's supomity ove?' the ajigeh; 

^ ^ -.-tjgj ^ " I jJJ ' Q ^ 

sent life more than the life to come; (sJUilf) sy\, 

he preferred it to the rest, selected it in preference to the 
others. 

5) Of the condition in which any one is in respect to 

15 » 
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religion, trade or profession, health, fortune, mental or bo- 
dily gifts, &c. (properly, the ground or basis on which he 
stands in these respects). For example: 

people follow, or conform to, the religion of their kings; 

v^li, the Jews say , The 
Christians are not (grounded) upon anything , have nothing 
to stand upon; stXoxij JS 1^1 p, he 

found nothing in opposition to what he believed; 

pP no matter whether they 

he endowed with human form or not; ^^JLc iuls <34* 

ftUiJLj Juil 3 ? to, he loved a 

slave-girl, endowed with the highest degree both of beauty 

and of knowledge, of singing and, instrumental music; 

axle Uf to, the state in which 1 am; 

^«'«0 ^ 

r«» ^lo, /, 7 vas going to comply with {the orders of) 
the emir's messenger; gjj ooyi \j>i^y many a cup 

have / quaffed tvith delight. 

6 ) Of the ground on which, the cause or reason why, 
one does a thing; as: ajC^^ to t^lJx he was seized 

with a passion for her which he could not restrain (lit. 
there seized him on her account something tvhich he could 
not master) ; to aJU , praise be to God for what 

he has done; Sl 5 L^I juj'Liu , he repi'oached him for 

having neglected to send him a prescTit in returri; t.-..v C xla 
jjXjJije to JkA aJLfI, and that ye shoidd glofify God for having 
guided you; ^^Lo <5! ^^, 7 vhy ami to give you my 
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money? IjLii , he came, on ihc ground of his being 

a king; joi^t kj| ^ ^1 vW , he came to the king’s gale, 
pretending to be his sister; yUc pOLwl bl, 1 do not ask 

you /or money on that account (scil. eUj, building upon 
it, or xjJie. ftXJjJe, relying o?t it); particularly in (he common 

phrase Jlb eUj, building upon, reckotiing or relying 
upon, such and such a thing- 

7) Of the terms or conditions, as the ground or basis, 

on whicli anything is done; as: s^Juj >iy<> 

_^LUIj , he consented to this proposal ofthch’s, on condition 
that they should provide him with weapons ; Jlc jtiLo 

he made peace with him on {the condition, that he 
should pay him) 1000 dirhems. 

8) In saying that one thing hapirens in spite of or 

notwithstanding another thing, that might have prevented 
it; as: dUL ^ JS ^ punish you notwith- 

standing your great age (lit. in your state of great age, 
see no. 5); ^ 5 ^’ J^I , the horses run not- 

withstanding their defects. 

9) Of the rule or standard according to which something 

is done; as: after this manner;'^ 

icbjiJ?, according to a duly observed proportion; U JLi 

^ 9 9 OO y 

, according to what / have seen (stated) in 

books; Lc according to what he related. 

10) Of the thing of which we speak, which forms, as 
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it were, the basis of our conversation (compare super. 
Germ, iiber); as: Jts, he said concernmg this, 

on this matter. 

R e m. a. Observe the following phrases ; x— j ^ ^ , fetch 
km to me, soil. or som6 similar word (see no. 2, at 

the end); ^ 

i. e. it shall be done most willingly and •promptly; jLc.,^ 

on an empty stomach, fasting (lit. on the spittle); (^X^) jCfc, 

^jSlLi, in the time or reign of so and so; (5<^) Jld, or 

simply auJlx, by his means ^ through him, as: Lc 

, and grant us what thou hast promised by thy apostles^ 

jjj js kju, he said it by the mouth (lit.) tongue of 

his apostle-, and the adjurations >ilJpLc xJUb, 

I implore you by God, by my life (to do so and so), which are usually 

followed by the particle ifi, lit. this oath with all its consequences 

& 

be upon you, if you do not do so and so. — The phrase 
seize Zeid, has already been mentioned in §. 35, rem. In this sense 
ft is also construed with the preposition as; X X ^ J L^ 
j attack those men , x |ii._jCJLjr , invade 

S/- Yemdma, 


Rem. b. The Hebrew preposition "hv,^ is ^sed in all those 
various significations; e. g.KB3"^2, D’DSn DJnBTlN 

vS:tf(G en, 37, 23), bv. On'l (Ps, 103, 13); bv. Cj?, b'H H^H, Btt'n, 
Dn'BS 1 ^ 5 ; njt© (Job, 16, 10), bt "la?. n^riNi (Job, 7, 

20), bv. ^5? 
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>npT (Prov. 7, 14); (Ps. 89, 8), n34 

b)) (Gen. 49, 26); account of what? '"b^ 

DV^y (Ps. 44, 23); although 

or notwithstanding thou knowcst (Job, 10, 7), CDn*X^ by> 
though there is no wrong in my hands (Job, 16, 17); 
he spoke (wrote) about the trees (1 K. 5, 13), 
i have heard say concerning thee (Gen. 41, 15); *^21 "1Z31 
« word spoken in seaso7i (Prov. 25 , 11). 

9 . 9 

63. (properly the accusative of a nomeri actio- 
II is from to he beneath^ less, inferior, related to 

LTS, to come near, and ljt>, to he less or morse) and 
c^^’ which combination has a partitive force, 

signify under, below, beneath. They indicate: 

1) That a person or thing dwells or is situated, or 
that an action takes place, below some place; as: 

l^^l> t^y ^^t b^lotc Sana; J,1 

^LuaJ the ravine that is below Seld (there lies) 

a murdered man, 

2) That one person or thing comes near or approxi- 

mates to another, especially a higher one (properly, stands 
under it, does not reach it); as: SJuJt stood 

^ ^ 9 9 0 ^ 

close by the young she-camel; come nea7'cr (to 

me)! lit. approach not far from yourself (towards me); 
Ij43 seize Zeid {who stands not far from you, see 

§. 35, rem.) 

3) That one space, distance or number does not equal 
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or coni{)lele another; as: ^ Li4^5’ 

iween them there mas less than a stone’s throw. 


4) That one thing is smaller or worse than another; 

. 0-0 ^ ,0-0 O QXt , 

as: 3 JJJi jJUJI ^.magnificent splen- 

(bur in the retinue of princes is less {glorious) than 
learning. 

5) That a quality wliich belongs to one person or 

thing is not possessed by another, and that the latter is 
therefore in this respect opposed to the other ; as : 
dlj(> 1 * 4^5 of them are upright, 

some not (lit. and some of them remain, under upi'ightness, 
do not attain to that quality). In this sense is equiva- 
lent to 


6) That a i)erson or thing is excluded or excepted, neg- 


lected or postponed (properly, tliat the action affects it 
to a less degree than it does another); as: xJUl ^^,0 

he invokes, to the e.xclusion of God, 
ivhat can neither ingwe nor benefit him, he invokes what 
can neither &c., bill not God; ^^jLou Jisf 

thepevrple of this city worship idols and 

notGod ; jJJl pXl have no patron 

-^ 0-0 , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

no helper except God; , you act 


according to one of these {two rubs), but not the other ; -illj 
(3x^1 ^1, he ought to choose the old in 

preference to the new; 1^*5’ and he sought you 
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otU in preference to aU other men. — Here must also be 
mentioned and the rarer in the sense of without; 

as: weaUh cannot he ac~ 

quired without trouble; 

be sold without this; 

the merchants of the country of Malabar take them without 
(paying any) price (for them). 

" " ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 

Rem. and |SyC-j«<> , as mlerjections, are equivalent 

to diCoUof, itiColjol (sec §. 36, 2, b), look out! take card as; 

99 , J 9^ y 

y take care and give them no quarter, — On the 
phrases &c., see §. 35, rcm. 

7 ) That one object is placed before another , either r/) as 
a hindrance or obstacle to prevent a person from getting 
at it, or b) as a protection to defend it fro;n some one; 
as: o\jm\ djJo before this ifiere a 7 'c the 

coals of the gad a and the siripjnng of the kafad, that is to 
say, before you can obtain this, yon have many serious 
obstacles to surmount (the wood of the gaja being noted for 
its long retention of fire, and the katad for the number- 
and size of its thorns); oli , there is no bai'ricr 

in front of them; \ja^ ^1/5, 

my shield (protection) against those ti'hom I feared was three 
persons; kxl Jl (5^ 

^Imru’u ^l-Kais ran for a goal, but death intercepted 
him before he reached that goal; before 

V.If. 16 
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(you reach) the river, there is a number of men {to he 
encountered) , Jl^ Hence verbs signi- 

fying to shut a door against one, to figlit for one, and the 
like, are construed with (compare §. 50, 1); e. g. 

JSLS, he fouyht for them for some time; 

a true f'iend 

gives up his life (or his friend. In tins case j is synony- 
mous with j»ut, in front of, bcfm'c. — Hence too it often 
denotes on this side of (cis, cifra); as : on this 

side of the Oxus; in which case it is opposed to 
beyond, as^_^f L*, 7'ranso.vania (lit. what is beyond 
the river Oxus). 

Rem. forms a diminutive 

64. 0^ is derived, by assimilation of tlio first vowel, 
from and which latter word is used in the dialect 
of the Benu Ternfm in the sense of the demonstrative 
pronoun this (see vol. I. §. 340, with rem, and §. 347, 
with rem. c and e, and com[)are ^ 

he may return to his former condition). It is contracted in- 
to tX«9, which becomes itt (he wasl jjo (see vol. I. §. 20,4). 
These [tarlieles signify ff'om such and such a time, and may 
be construed with the nominative as well as the genitive, 
the latter being more particularly used when a yet unexpired 
period of time is spoken of. For example: Jui a^jh" U 
^ not seen him since last Friday (lit. the 
terminus a quo is Friday); j“| I have not 
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seen him since Iasi year; JUjo itjfjJLa! bl, 

/ //^<^/ he has been starving for the last five days; 

\djtr tXx) sx^Ui'Co, I have not spoken to him since {the 

beginning of) this month. 

■ “ * 

Hem. a, TJie lexicographers mention the forays JJuo and Joe. 

‘i > ,9 

— Joe may also lake in the was! the form Joo. 

r •» « “ ? O > 

Pi cm. b. The Bedawm use ^.^jo instead of Jo-a-vo , as 
= iUjyw JoLxi. Compare in the Kor an, ch. 9, v, 109, 

God from the first day. This is also the Hebrew conslrnclion. 


65. Tlie particle ,, wliicli is IVefjueiitly iiscd in swearing, 

is construed with llie gcuitiv'e of the object sworn by; 
as: sJJ\y by God! XAjdCM hy the Lord of the Kdba 

(the mosque of Mekka)! This ^ is used, liowever, oidy when 
a substantive follows, and the verb of swearing is omitted; 
before a pronominal suffix, as well as when the verb is 
expressed, tlie preposition is used (see §. 57). Sometimes 
the particle is prefixed to as by God then! 

— The particle ib (the origin of which is very obscure) 
also takes the genitive, but is seldom used except in the 
oath ^b, by God! 

66. Among the prepositions is usually reckoned i), as, 
like. This is, however, not a preposition, but a substantive, 

0 o 

synonymous with Jl-Ljoj likeness. It is formally undeve- 
loped (like ^<5), hut may stand in any case as or 

16* 
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governing word, to a following noun in the genitive (see 
§. 75); as: and on the top of *>‘(tiie 

pillar) is (something) like a pointed cap, = S^-wyLAjiJf 

, with {a horse) like a falcon (in speed), — JjUj 

.ll T: laughed so as to show 

(teeth) like hailstones (as white as hailstones). The name 
of preposition can be applied to it, at the most, only when 
it virtually stands in the accusative, as a Rio, adjective or 
relative adjectival clause, to an infinitive that is understood; 
as: ■“. !• , ‘jpou are come like Zeid , i. e. 

J4») ^ ® 

coming like the coming of Zeid. Or we might regard it as 
8 , 

being a Jla^, or conditional expression, dependent upon the 
pronominal suffix of the second pers. sing. masc. in 
as JxLi or agent; i. e. (<^^ J.%) you 

are come as one who is like Zeid. 


Rem. a. ii) is very rarely joined to a pronominal suffix; and equal- 
ly rare is the use of the redundant [jo after it (compare §. 57, 3) ; 
as: iuXa me know 

that he is, like (other) men, sinned against and sinning (Jjli in 

*5 ^ > 

rhyme for Jn Hebrew CDS and DPlD , or CH^, are used; 

but with the other pronominal sufli.\es 103 ==Ui5^is always employed, 
as also occasionally before subslanlives. 

Rem. b, ij is sometimes used redundantly along with the 

Ci ' 

synonymous ; as: » there is notJiing like Him. 
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Rem. is said by the g^rammarians to be used xjuAxU, 
to compare one object with another. 

67. Compound prepositions are rare in ancient Ara- 
bic, but more common in the modern language. The first 
part of the compound is almost invariably , and the 
second part another so-called preposition, now however no 
longer in the accusative, but in the genitive. Such are: 


1) ^ (Heb. |i2d); as: ^ ye 


JuXfl^ JuAilb ( 3 JS.I Mohammed is the one 

jn'eeminenthj distinguished among all mankind for excellence 
and perfection (tit, from among all mankind); 
from his presence (lit. from between his hands) Libtil 
oLi in our ears is hardness of hearing, 

and between us and thee there is a partition -wall. In this 
last example is partitive, the literal meaning being : 
and in a pari of the space between us and thee Spc. 


2) from above, and from 

under, beneath; L^y ^ Joti , he placed 

immovable (mountains') upon it (tlie earth); j^y ^ iXh 
xaJls*. Jy^ ascended the hill and descended 

by the other side (from behind); ^ 

jipyi L^^-, gardens under {the trees of) which streams 
flow. In all these examples is partitive;* the mountains 
form a part of what is yaiseSl above the earth; the man 
ascends a part of the summit and descends by a part of 
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the oilier side; the streams occupy a part of the space un- 
der the trees. 

M 3) Jui from before (of time), and 

W 

from after (of time); as: , those 

who were before you; , then we 

brought you again to life after your death; 
kAXifc jSJCtVij , then there came after them an evil gena'ation. 
Here again is partitive, in a portion of the space of 
time before or after. 

4) Jki ^2 h!. off (lit- f'om upon); as: 

Jj-ii) he dismounted from his horse; 

8^4^ ( 5 ^ ch?’ sprang from off its back. 

5) (Heb. c>:c) hnd ^Jj as: ^ 

this is from (lit. from the side of from beside) 

God ; ^63 grant us thy mercy (lit. 

mercy from beside thee), 

from Juj, beside, in the power or possession 

of (penes, apud) ; as: (.LIJLj 

he was governor of Syria for 'Othmdn (lit. from beside 
'Othman, with whom lay the option of sending him as such); 
pf) ^^1 f}u3^JP there ca7ne to him 

an answei' to his letter from (Fr. de la part de) Abu Bekr; 

peace be from 

me (Fr. dema part) tipon her whO' has. enslaved me by her 
pleasing address. 
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7 0 7 

Rem. Of and we have already spoken in 

§.63. — sometimes found in connection with other prepositions, 
but the compounds ^l’ C5^l (and , an< 

are condemned by the grammarians. 

Rem. b. The preposition is occasionally, though very rarely, 
omitted by a poet , and the genitive notwithstanding retained ; as : 

^LoS^f 2iLlA.o J^‘ 

?vhen the question is asked. Who of mankind are worst as a tribe? 
the fingers point with the hands to Kuleib ^cy^Lwl); 

until he became haughty , and 

ascended the heights (of pride) , for 

Rem. <?, Sometimes by a more concise and bolder construction, 
the accusative is used instead of a preposition with the genitive 
(especially J) ; y\ pyJ^ and when 

they measure unto them or weigh unto them^ they give less (than is 
due), for ^ s)>y^ l\ ^ iJ;K c^y 

and I have gathered for you mushrooms and truffles , for 
vOJ CksLlS in rhyme for JisUi«x); L»LlLi.^ 

» but we made ready noble spirits to encounter' these 
(calatnities), Tor \J^J \SXsSs ; xj Co JJtiLi dUyct , 

I bade you do good, do therefore as youwcrc bidden dljyjcf; 

Jul& L«i> as the fox trots along the path , for 
^ (sec §. 44,2, rem, a). 
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B.- The Noon. 


1. The Noraina.Verbi, Agentis and Patientis. 

68. As we have already spoken of the idea of the nomen 
verbi or abstract verbal noun (vol. I. §. 195), of its use 
as the or objective Complement of the verb 

(§. 26), and of its rection, in so far as it possesses verbal 
power (§§.,27 — 29), we have now only to remark that it 
is not (as might at first sight appear) rendered defi- 
nite by the very nature of its idea, and, in consequence, 
able to dispense with the article in order to become definite; 
but, onj the contrary, is, like other nouns, indefinite, 
where it stands without the article. For example: 

» t,?! - ^ ® > II- 

JLXS 

xJUf JO* iUm ^1 (ofi® 

of the sacred months) is a great sin, but to turn (others) 

away from the path of God, and not to believe in Him 

and (to prevent access to) the sacred mosque, and to turn 

kis people out of it, is a yet greater sin in the sight of 
6 , , 

God (JL^' is here a fighting, and not the fighting, and so 
with the other nomina verbi); *)^ULJoU iJ’iUaJl 

y\, the divorce may take place twice (and 
the woman be taken back after each occasion), but after 
that ye must either retain (your wives) with Icindness or 
dismiss (them) with benefits the divorce, ^ULJot, 

*)'Viz. 4^15 (ilLwoti or Cg») 4^lp”G. 
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a retaining, a dismming) ; they 

cannot give any help = lx or whereas 

would mean: they caimoi give the help necessary in 
the parlicular case). 


69. Of the reclion of the nomina agentis and patientis 
or concrete verbal nouns, in so far as they possess verbal 
power, we have already treated in §§. 30 — 32. They de- 
signate the person or thing to wdiich the verbal idea attaches 
itself as descriptive of it; e. g. the exciting cause, 

the motive; the hindering object , the hindrance. 

Now, as both the person or thii)g and the verbal idea are 
something firm and abiding, it necessarily follows fliat the 
concrete verbal noun indicates a lasting and continuous ac- 
tion on the part of an agent or ’ passion on that of a patient. 
This idea it possesses in common with the Imperfect (see §. 8), 
to which too it is often related in outward form (see Vol. I. 
§. 236, with rem. a). The difference between them is, that 
the concrete verbal noun designates a i)erson or tiling, to 
w'hich the verbal idea closely attaches itself and consequently 
remains immovable; whilst the Imperfect, as verbum finitum, 
expresses the verbal idea as movable and indeed in con- 
stant motion.*) Tlie employment of the concrete verbal noun 
as a perfect results from its use as a fixed immovable sulistantive. 


') The Arab grammarians ascribe to the finite verb, in general, the 
idea of the becoming new, the coming into existence of the act; 

to the imperfect, in parlicular, that of JcsCUcJf, constant renewal or repe^ 
ixiion (see §. 8); lo the verbal noun, that of fixedness, immobUUy, 

17 


V. ih 
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70. To wliat point of time this lasting and continuous 
state of the agent or patient, as designated by the nomen 
verbale concretuni, is to be referred, can be deduced only 
from some other word in the sentence that points to a spe- 
cific time, from the nature of the thing or the character of 
the thought, or from the connection of the context. The no- 
men agentis or patientis itself does not include the idea of 
any fixed time. 

71. In a clause that is not circumstantial, whether it 
be absolute or dependent upon another clause, the concrete 
verbal noun shows tliat the verbal idea contained in it refers 


either to the present, the proximate future, or the future in 
general. For example: 

son is to be married tomorrow to Zuhmda (the reference 
to the proximate future is shown by tJ^); ul 

/ a/n going to kill him; dULslS LSI, I will kill you 

(ego te interficiam); J^JcJLe |jj», this man must be kitted (in 
these three examples the context fixes the meaning); 

I riT u > i , i-®? > 

^ yJf (^>'5 - ' pot, and 

kmm that ye shall not find God feeble, and that God will 
put the unbelievers to shame; 

who think that they shall meet their Lord; ’^SaiS 
IjyjtjlJa \je, he kej)t silence, in order to see what they 

would do (the reference of to the futuio results 


K e m. a. When the perfect is prefixed to a concrete verbal 
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noun that refers lo the future, the idea of futurity is transferred to a 
past time; as; ,a thmg that should have been done 

(equivalent to JJtA, ^1) ; ^ ^^\ji,quid 

futurum esset si etc. Compare the composition of the imperfect with 

§• 9 - 


Rem. fr.On the corresponding Hebrew usage, see Gesenius’ Gr. 
§. 131, 2, a, b, and reni. 1 ; and with the following sections compare 

§. 131, 2, 


72. But if the concrete verbal noun stands in a cir- 
cumstantial efause, the state that it describes belongs to the 
same -period of time as tiie verb in the leading clause. For 


example: 'iSds 6^\, Ite recited, whilst he was 

in prison at Mekka, (the following vet'ses) ; 


el~Mahdl fled with all speed and, reached Tarabulu (Tri- 
polis) in North Africa, whilst Ziyadetu'll'ah kept constantly 


pursuing him; UJI Jl 


turns himself wholly towards God, whilst he does a good 
action. In such subordinate clauses the imperfect is used 
in almost the same way as the concrete verbal noun (see 
§. 8 , e). 


73. In like manner, the concrete verbal noun refers 
lo the same period of time as the verb with which it is con- 
nected, when it is annexed to the verb as an adverbial ac- 
cusative. This may happen even when the subjects are dif- 
ferent (§. 44, 3). . For example: the ox 

17 * 
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tm-ncd his back fleeing; set off 

whilst his brother was cutting the bow; 

^ O jJ /-O 9 

he went out whilst his father was seated; .^IkJLw. It 
sjo* CsXf, / found the sultan weeping in his house; 

/ was in the garden whilst it was 

. jj 0 9 9^ i 9 ft 9< 9^ it “"o" 

in bloom; xiL^Jo &UI (jmju 

iJjlX. ijli, whosoever disobeys God ami his Apostle, 
and transgresses his statutes. He ivill cast him into hell- 
fire to abide in it for ever (here the JL&. or circumstantial 
term, is not Jlil, or the hal that in- 

' >a ’ -f ' 

dicates' a stale present at a past time, but Jlil, or 

the hid that indicates a. future state). The same is the case 
after to remain, ^fS, to last, continue, Jljj he will 

not cease, and the like (see §. 42, 2, a); as I Li p, 

^ • C5 ^ 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

he did not cease sitting; ^yb\Jd iwSLb Jlyi ^ 

a part of my people shall not 
cease openly to hohl fast the ti'uth till the day of the re- 

if -o 9 it ^ ^ ^ 

surrection; JoLif LITU*, as long as the 

spirit continues'’ to dwell in the body; he re- 
mained in amazement; \S^Ljikijo pLpJ yi>,tke 

reputation of the learned shall continue multiplied {after his 
death). The Imperfect is also used after these verbs, in many 
cases with this difference, that the Imperfect designates the 
constantly repeated action, the concrete verbal noun the last- 
ing condition of the agent; as: jjyCfjl Jfp Lio 
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&/l\jue JS he did not cease to restrict himself to sitting 
quiethj at the bottom of his cave; Jyi |sJ^, 

and he did not desist from investigating it carefullg 
Compare §. 8, e. 

74. The concrete verbal noun is also sometimes an- 

nexed, like the Imperfect (§. 9), to the verb to express 
the i5raesens praeteriti or Greek and Latin imperfect; as: 
livlj he was dwelling ; they (the spears) 

were sticking in the ground «yol^ would mean they 
tvere stuck mto the ground). 

Rem. Similarly, in Hebrew, pi^n with tlic participles; Gesenius’ 
Gr.§. 131,2. 

2. The Government of the Noun. 

The Status Conslructus and the Genitive. 

75. The idea of one noun is very often more nearly 
determined or" defined by that of another. When this 
is the case, the noun so defined is shortened in its pro- 
nunciation by the omission of the tenwin or the termina- 
tions ^ and ^ (vol. I. §. 315), on account of the speak- 

\ 

cr’s passing on rapidlyj to the determining word, which 
is put in the genitive. The determined noun is called by 
the Arab grammarians oU^f ,///<? the determining 

noun, that to which annexation is made or 

to which another word is annexed; and the. relation sub- 
sisting between them is known as the annexation. 

European grammarians are accustomed to say that the de- 
termined or governing word is in the status constructus. 
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R e nil. a. The Arab grammarians speak of two kinds of anncxa- 
lion; the one called the proper or real annexa- 

(I ***^ ***^ ^ 1/ 

tion, , the pure annexation, or the logical annex-- 

ation; tlie other, kxAx^f the improper annexation^ 

the impure annexation, or xIIjiaJUIi the merely 
verbal or grammatical annexation. The Jailer consists in this, lhat 
an adjective, a participle active intransitive, or a participle passive, 
lakes a definite noun in the genitive instead of an indefinite tem- 
y/r-accusalive (see §. 44, 5) ; or that the participle active of a directly 
transitive verb, being used with the meaning of the t M or Im- 
perfect (see §. 30, 1), takes the object in (he genitive instead of tiic 
accusative. In both cases (he genitive is only a looser, representa- 
tive construction, instead of the stricter accusative, and consequently 
exercises no defining or limiting power upon the preceding governing 
word (see §. 88). We have here to deal almost exclusively with the 
real annexation. 

Rem. b. The remarks contained in the following sections (as 
far as §. 79, inclusive) mostly apply to the other Shcrnitic languages 
as well as to Arabic. 

76. By the genitive is indicated; a) the person to 
whom the quality designated by the governing word 
belongs, as the wisdom of God; b) the ma- 

terial of the form and the form of the material , as 
iLoi iuabu, ah egg of silver, Lli, the silver of 

the dirhems (in the former case the annexation is ex- 
plicative, , the original expression being 
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9 c -* 


Q ^ 


iLoi §■ ^3) I ^) the cause 

of the effect and the effect of the cause, as 
//te creator of the earth, ui^iiT p:, the heat of the sun ; 
d) the part of the whole {partitive annexation, l_jLip 

and the whole as embracing the parts -(explicative annexation), 
as ipCil heginning of wisdom, JlJ", the 

totality of created things; e) the thing possessed by a possessor 
and the possessor of a thing possessed, as xl>^, 

the treasury of the sultan, the lord of 

land and sea; and /) the object of the action and of the 
agent, as the creation of heaven, 4o!^, 

the writer of the letter. 


77. The Arab grammarians say that in the real 
annexation is implied the force of a preposition, which is 
cither (j (that also represents the accusative, §§. 29 — 34), 
^ or For example: Zeid’s slave, = 

^54^!, the slave who {belongs) to Zeid; }Ldi 

^ c 0 

a silver cup, = x^oi ^ a cup (made) of silver (see 

§. 49, 6); today’s fast, = 

fast (held) today (see §. 56, 1). 


>to C®,r 




the 


78. The determining noun is, in the real annexation, 
always eitlier a substantive or a word regarded as 
such , a pronoun , or an entire clause. For example ; 
«Jj| the Apostle of God; kijy, the word ^ in; 


the meaning of {ike vet'b) katala'. 
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0-0 

the indefiniteness of {the substantive) 'insdn (not 
&c., because words, regarded as substantives, are by** their 
very nature definite, just like proper names, and therefore do 

not require the article); sCijLo, its meaning ; Ijje 

this is the day {when) their truthful- 
ness shall bertefit the truthful; JI, till the day 

(when) they ((lie dead) shall be raised; ^x£ll o>i’^, 

at the time (when) he hid himself, — dt the 

time of his hiding himself; SSfi (Xilitf) 

for fear of his doing so and so; at 

the time (when) old age is coming on ; Uc I ^ 

the day (that) the ?vomen (setting out on their journey) turned 
a)vay fi'oni vs; ( > a ♦ hXaau 

till death made him drink the cup of "and they were given 
boiling water to drink" (el-Kor’an, ch. 47, v. 17). — The 
determined noun, on the contrary, can be only a substantive; 
tor the numerals and prepositions (Jf^. xT..^X ^ fiic men, 
fift. after the lapse of a year) are in reality sub- 

stantives; and adjectives, standing in the position of defined 
nouns, have tiie force of substantives, as 
best of {Gods) creatures (see §. 86), jjuiJb a hur- 

ried thrust 


R e m. «. In laler writers we find such piirases as 
Zeid's sword and spear, for which the classical expression would be 

ujA.w. Sec §. 176, /; 

Rem, h. Examples of a clause supplying Ihe place of a gcnilivc 
in Hebrew, are giveti*by Gesenius, Gr. §. 114, 3. 
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79. Not only comiiioft nouns, but also proper names, 
may* be delermined by a genitive; as; 

(Aelia Capitolina, Jerusalem) of (i* e. iri) Palestine; 


Tnpolis in Syria; Htra, 

{the capilnl of the kinydom) of en-Ndmim; JoU 

>, (son) of Wa il, fur 1 ^^’ 


ffatmof{thc(riheof) Tayyi’ ^n/r of the dog, 

so called because lie was always accompanied by a hound. 


Rem. Compare, ill riehrew, ri’^’in’ CHS H''? , W, 

and Ihe like. See Gesenius’ Gr. §. 112, 3, rcm. 2. 


80. As the Arabic language possesses, comjiaratively 
speaking, but a small number of adjectives, it oAen happens 
that a noun is qualified by the genitive of another noun, 
where in other languages an adjective would be employed ; 
as : 6^ , n had man ; j , a wild ass. This 

is particularly thd case in S|)ecil'ying tlie material of which 
a thing is made; as; ovn/n argenteum, a silver 

vestis serica, a silk dress (see §. 76- — 77)- 
In the same way a genitive is attached to the name of a 
person, to express something peculiar to and descriptive of 
him; as: JSL-^JT 0^;^ (he erring {apostate) Zeid, — 


yi^^^ iSsM, the good Sad,~y^\^ii t^juu, 
to which would be opposed or iJiJI 

f cC5'^ >6©.- 

the wicked Sad, — (Aju*- or ^3. 

Rcm. Compare, as regards II obrcw,'^C oseiii us' Or. §. 104, 1. 


18 


V. 11. 
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81. For the same reason, the Arabs use several nouns, 
wliich convey, at- least secondarily, the ideas of- posselsion, 
companionship, origination, &c., in combination with a fol- 
lowing substantive (usually expressing a quality) in the 
genitive, as a .substitute for adjectives. These quasi-adjectives are 
placed after tlie noun wliich they qualify, and in ajiposi- 

9 * 

tion to it. They are principally the following: {fnan) 

of sucli and such a thing, its owner or possessor (vol. 
1. §. 340, rem. h)\ companion, possessor; i_>|, 

father, and jll, mother, i. e. originator, cause, origin, or 
principle of a thing; son, and HjI w , daughter , 

i. e. originating from, caused by , dependent upon or 
related to something; ^1, brother, i. e. connected with or 

^ t 9 ^ 

related to something. The nouns and are con- 

stantly used in this way in common prose; the otliers, being 
metaphorical , belong almost exclusively to poetry and 
poetical diction. For example: ^3, the good; 

O b'<> 9 ^ 

the bad; the learned; the ignorant; 

(jljb a piece of land covered with thorns; 
intelligent persons ; one, with good 

natural parts; s'Li! ^1, the father (supporter^ of life, i. e. the 
rain; ^1, the falhcT {constructo?-) of the little fortress, 

i. e. the fox; the mother (cause) of disgraceful 

acts, i. e. wine; J^'T , the son of the way, i. e. the 

traveller; the son of howling, i. the jackal; 

9 O ’ 

the daughter of the mountain, i. e. the echo; 


0 ^^ 0"0 9 "{>■ 
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9 ^ 

^ brother ofTcmm, one of the tribe of Temhn ; 
yL\, the brother of learning, i. e. the learned. 

Rcni. Compare Ihe use of .such Hebrew words us ^^'3, 
|2 and r*?; Gesenius’ Gr. §. 104^ 2. 

B2. Further, some secondary ideas, such as lhase of 
(he whole, the part, the like, and the different, which we 
usually designate by adjectives, prepositions, or com[)oiMid 
words, are expressed in Arabic by substantives, taking the 
primary substantives, to which they are attached, in the 
genitive. These substantives are: 

1) Jx the totality, the whole (lit. what is rolled and 
gathered together', compare 7 :, to roll, -s.-. , Ju^l, a 
crown, b2, to finish, h'h'Z, perfect, the whole). If the leading 
substantive is definite, and signifies sometliing single and 
indivisible, Jj means whole^ as: , the rvhole house ^ 

Jo, the whole day; if it is defiriile, but a plural or 
a collective, Jo means all^ as: .Sa1:L\ JlJ", all Ihe 

animals, O.UJI J^, all mankind', if it is indefinite, JlJ 
itieans each, every, as: every stratagem, Ji/', 

^ vf 9 ^ i 9 

every day, (t^l) JX each single one, ^ JX 

every one who (in which case the annexation is explicative, 
SiUial,* each, viz. stratagem, &c.). — Fre- 
quently, however, (he definite piimary substantive is put first, 
and is placed after it, in annexation to a i)roiionjinal 
suffix agreeing with the primary subsUintive, which is, as 

18* 
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*^11 were, repeated in the suffix; as: kIs whole 

house; L^Jo the tvhole earth; (j«uJI , all 

manJdnd. Instead of this construction, we sometimes find 

y o ^ s5 ^ 

jjcii, TO nav, and even whicli is definite, notwithstand- 
ing the ten win, and stands, according to circumstances, for 

cd/: ^&c.;as: JjdiT5 AjUJiC 

UOi- rUJT jac J^T 1^5 f^4J lu, 

and the poor and widows and orphans had assembled, and 
had all come to water their camels and (locks, and they 

i f o ^ y ^ 9 

all remained standing near the water (JlJCJI == 

dyl, and Ad, and Pharaoh, and the hfethren of Lot, and 
the inhabitants of the grove and dke people of Tuhba . all 

S , ,i,, 

accused the apostles of imposture (JlT == 

S ' 

Rem. a. This Iasi r,^mark applies also to tX-i, tomorrow 

y a ^ y ' ^ 1 -- 

and 1*^1 year , =: 

j^ULff ftXjO Joljj and |#LjLff iij6 c^LS'. 

Rem. b. On llie similar consiruclion of in H(3brew, see Ge- 


senius’ Or. §. 109, 1. 

2) With the use of JlJ^ coincides in most points 
that of the totality , the tvhole (lit. what is collected, 

from connected with as: ;j«L.lJf or 

d-dJI, all mankind (but also ylllfi, whereas 

g 

J«Lij| is inadmissible); , the whole city ; 

^ Oj ^-o 65 "...- 

^f ju5 a^Ji J5 and after he obtained the sove^ 
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reignty , he put them all to death r 'o oXov, eqni- 

valeul; in (his ease to 

Rem. The wofcI^Lau, the rest , the remainder (properly 
llie noincn agcnlis of , to he over, to he left, Heb. is 

incorrectly used by later writers in the sense of all ; as : 

all the pilgrms have arrived; ^Lw ^yCu/f» 

he has received the whole of the proper bj-lax , 

<5 

3) ijojo, a part, a ftortion, is used with the genitive 
of a plural or a collective to signify a certain one, some ; 
as: JCk^s? (jijij some o/' the 

pupils . addressed Mohammed the son of el - Hasan ; 
jjUiJI oaju in a certain cave', (.blifl u4*j one 

day ; ^^^.xS.} he recited {the followiny verses) 

cojnposcd by one of them {one of the poets, by a certain 
poet); ^JJ| J^jf Uo (j»aju ^yXXsu 

and beware of them, lest they lead thee, astray from part 
of what (from some of (he precepts which) €od has sent 
down (revealed) unto thee. — If be repealed as 

a correlative, no pronominal sutlix is added to it in the 
second place; as: though 

they shoidd aid one another ; L^ju ^^LjLjT ^1 

•f- 9 ^ ^ 

K.jx ill, the wicked make to one another only vain (or 

^ ^ t • ^ <5 

deceitful) promises. In modern Arabic the second ( jn»» is 

9 ti 

omitted. — Lastly , ud-jtAi is sometimes used instead of 
ijkju with the genitive; as: SjJj ^ |(i^ 
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iai*«, when some (.pcopU^ in a town observe 
it, it is not required of (lif. U falls off from) the rest; 
jjiJi JflJuIJt ^y> ojqwsed them in 

this jnatter. 

4) alteration, difference, as a concrefe, something 
di/ferenl, is used with a following genitive to designate 
one or more objects other than, diffci'ing from, or the op- 
posite of the object or objects expressed by the genitive. In 
the last case, it corre.sponds to our negative prefix un or 
in; in the others, it may be rendered by another, other, et 
caetera, and the like. For example: li/JUJl, kings and 

others; bravery, strength, 

clemency, and other qualities; i\Sd£J\^ 

thei'e came the vizirs, judges, 

do they then seek another religion than that of God; 

uncrcaicd; uncreated; 

impossible ; not Arabs; ^ Jl *4^5 

his face was not turned towards Egypt. — is 
very rarely used instead of with the genitive; as: 

Ig-^l SiV, the hands of others clasp them ( = 

— When put in the accusative, which al- 

ways remains a substantive, often requires to be translated 
by a preposition or conjunction, such as except, but; as: 

o tC- ^ ^ 

yo ^ pU, the peeple .wood tip, e.vcept Abu Cekr; 

'9, you will never .y<'m (or be thought) but 
a fool. — On and without, sec §.57, rem. a. 
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• ^ < 
Rcni. e?. When the sense demands a rcpelilion of^^, Ihe 

parlicle ^ is used instead, likewise followed by the genitive; as: 

^ o ** y u “* 

yWilJiout father and mother; yj^ 

of those with whom thou art not angry ^ 

and who do not go astray. 

i O'' 

Pi cm. b. Instead of^xi hi the nom.,genit. oraccus. , followed by 

the genii, of an adjeelive, we somelimes find ^ willi the corresponding 

case of the adjective; as: ^ iuLi, an unbroken she- carnet^ 

• i" y<^T 

yy^ y^* 

5) (rarely and %\^)y another (besides so and 

so), runs llirough all (lie cases; as: xjLii 

tvAits/ others than you withhold' their benefits from the 
needy (see §. 30^ 2, rent, b)] t.^Lj 

then another than you is the seller and you are the buyer; 

^ dLlAois ^ sufficiency through 

thy goodness, so that lean dispense with any other but thee; 

I ' ' u 'i •' f “i'' ’ >ft f w-- » <1 ^ - _ 

^ l^tXe ^ (jl ,5^^ / 

have prayed to my Lord that he would let no enemy conquer 
my people, that belonged to another race than themselves; 

■ y> lj\y ond he who places hope in 

any Other than you, is nmctched. — When put in the accu- 
sative, it must often be translated by besides (compare ' 

^ in no. 4); as: 'yy, besides science; ^5^ 

besides its being an ornament to society. 

" ' ^ s 

6) plur. (Ju«t, likeness, as an adjective, like, also 

runs through all the cases; as: ^ 
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Z<)id, getiit. (Jkk"^ , aeons. Jjc^ ; ijjiie, (one) 

like h'm or it; tJure is nolhing like him; 

ijCjjOl 

.opes, like (as big as) large rams. 

G 0 

Rem, Simi!«'\r is llic use of measure, quantity * as : 

XiJLil JJUjlJI ^ |wi— « .r/rt!<wr «.v as (lil. 

' Qo 9 ^lii9 9, 

the size of) a wcll-jyroportioned man; ^ ^ " iaJj\ jjgw-j.fJb 

*•<5 ^ g; J O 

2)eacock$ sqiccJded and green, as big as large 

ostriches. 


7) wliich properly signifies direction, road, and 

* is used . in the accusative as a preposition (§. 55), is 

s „ 

construed exactly like JJ^. It is generally to be translated 
by the like , et caetera, and about. See the examples in 
§. 55; to which add: ^^ji5 5^'K, such as prayer, 

fasting, and the like; ^5’ 

and they are (in number) about 400 men (on this 
see §. 77). 


83. feni, jjuJj, both, a pair (compare Heb. • 

C\s^2, two things of different kinds, Acth. 5lAh.: h'le, 
fern. 5lA?i.'h: Icletfi, two), is always construed with the 
genitive dual of a definite noun or pronoun, or, it may be. 


with the genitive singular of a pronoun, when it is to be 
taken in the sense of the dual; as: SS, both 


the men: \.JyS;both the gat'd^ns ; 
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one of the two or both of them; >^1 

both good and evil have their limit, 

^ ® -i',- 

and both are plain and clear (Juj* in rhyme for Juj). 
This word is not inflected except when it is connected with 
a pronominal suffix; as: / have seen 

your two brothers (not J^); I passed 

by your two sisters (not hut j 

the teacher and the physician, both of them; CJxfyi 

/ passed by Zeineb and Fatima, both of 
them. Although dual in form, it lakes the pre<iicate in tlie 
singular; as: i5^ b^, each of us can 

dispense with his brother, all his life long; tot 
iuIjI L-a^ Jtj Co 9 w//<?/i cither of us obtains anything, he 
lets it slip; LgJin v^t ,j 4 ^slT Kj^, each of the gardens produ- 

ced its fruit; 

two men, both of whom are hateful to you. — In poetry 
it is sometimes joined to two singular genitives; as: 

3 tJu 4 i 15^1^ brother 

and my friend both find me a help in misfortunes ; but in 
prose we cannot say ^oth Zeid and Amr ; 

it must be S^j or ^^^5 ^ 


Rem. a. When necessarily denotes both together, 

not each of ihc two separately, it naturally takes the predicate in tl>e 
dual, as : «IS5 ]\Sa JjT bJDiCf, , and these two to- 


V. JJ. 


19 
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gather comprise everything hurtful and useful; or even in (he plural, 
as: IaJIaS fve two have done this together, 

Rem. h. LxJLS^ is also written j-£o , and in poetry the sboricr 
form sometimes occurs. 

34. tjy many a , Germ, tnanch, Fr. main( , is 

conslrued witli an indefinite substantive in the genitive, 
follovi'ed by an indefinite adjective in the same case, or 
by a nominal or verbal clause standing in place of such 
an adjective; as: I^Lc JlLJ ttiany a learn- 

ed man have I met’, tjy many a man 
have / seen to he foolish. — Sometimes the pronominal 
suffix 8 is appended to and the indefinite substan- 

five put in the accusative, the verb ^^^1, / mean, being 

understood; as: and many a 

perishing {rnari) have 1 saved from destruction {Ldax- in 
rhyme for When the substantive is feminine, some 

grammarians allow the use of the feminine pronoun; as; 
or ugjip, matif/ a woman. 


R cm. a. Other forms of this word arc; 


v; 




; of which the most common and ; as: 

u T I r ^ ^ ^ ^ *1 

Vmevma, dost thou know that I •parted on the day (i. c aiVie battle j 
of Basis from many a sturdy friend (uaajlo in rhyme foroLouo); 

tLUOLA many a long oration [m rhyme for 

^ e^o 9 , 

— Tile redundant Lc is sometimes added without de- 
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Si 9 -'I M^^Si9 

slroying* the influence o{\^^ (see §. 67, 3); as: many 

a sudden foray. 


Rem. From and Uo is formed the adverb many a 

time, sometimes, perhaps; asrf^O^ 

) , « time shall those, who did not believe, wish that 

they had been believers; iJblS- SU , perhaps 

he may say something that our understandings cannot receive [that 
we cannot admit), 

a 9 ^ ^ S 9 

Rem. c. is the accusative of the substantive Heb. 

2*1, multitude, quantity, dependent upon the interjection G (§• 38, 1, 

ft), which is generally understood, though sometimes expressed ; as : 

L34i ;i! a jL^ G > many a maternal uncle have I, noble 

and illustrious (1*1 in rhyme for 


); {fk G — « 


O QS fm. 


|VMuy 4 JG &&juUI^ %\ySUM, Mdwtya , many a far extending raid 
is like a burn with the branding iron. Together with its genitive it has 
the value of a whole clause , to the indefinite noun in which there is 

9 " 

added a 'SJuo, that is to say, an adjective or a clause taking the place 

9— Si f 9 .-»•* 

of an adjective. This the grammarians call the ans~ 

wer to rubba, what corresponds to rubba, — It is curious to note that 

Si 9 

has passed, like the German manch^ Fr. maini^ and Eng. many 

•y 

a y from its original signification of multitude, into one that is 
almost the opposite, viz. not a great many. The same remark applies 
to Gj^ and the Germ, vielleicht, perhaps, 

85. In consequence of the elision of we frequently 
find tl»e indefinite genitive alone after the conjunclinii 

19 * 
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; (il»j II; , the warn of nihha, equivakHt in meaning io 
rubba); as: vL4^ many a mp have I quaffed; 

eUIL KjfJfy many an urdka~tree formed a roof 

over us. — The same is the case, though rarely, after *J, 
and still more rarely alter Ja ; as: 

many a one like thee have I' visited by night., pregnant 
and nursing a child; ^JU jJG Jo, nay, there is 

many a town, the dust of which fills the wide roads (n^xs 
in rhyme for kUi). Occasionally even tliese particles 
are omitted, and the genitive alone appears; as: ^|S jjl/j 
kJJLb >Lj^y many a deserted abode, amid the ruins of 
which / have stood (xJULb in rhyme for xlJLic). 


86. With the genitive are also construed verbal adject- 
ives expressing the superlative, whether of the common 
form Jiif (vol. I. §. 234), or of any other form, such 
as jJii (e. g. ^); as: pLil, the most 

learned of the philosophers', the best of created 
things. Here the genitive designates tlie whole, out of wliich 

some one or something is brought conspicuously forward as 

. ’ ^< 1 * ® « -• 
jts most remarkable part. As Jkiil and Juii are in this con- 
struction definite substantives, and not adjectives (see §. 75, 
rem.), they do not conform in gender and number to the 
object or objects referred to; so that 1 or 

l•yui may be said of a single man or woman, or of 

two or more persons of either sex. — To indicate that an 
object is the greatest or most distinguished of its kind, the 
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substantive is often repeated in the form of the definite 
genitive plural; as: em'i)' of the ermrs , 

i. e. the chief emir; sL-.aiLf| the chief judge; 

the noblest of those mho bear the name 
of Talha. — To show that an object possesses the highest 
degree of a quality , the adjective that designates that 
quality is construed with the genitive plural of the sub- 
stantive ^ and being then virtually a substantive need not 
vary with the gender and number of the object s[>oken 
of; as: ^l^i the choicest gems (lit. the choice 

of gems); or l^r the most ample 

favours. 

Rein. a. Compare, in Hebrew, such conslruclions as 
the youngest of Jiis sons, the holy of holies (i, e, the 

holiest place of all). See Geseiiius’ Gr. §. 117, 2. 

Rem. 1). The numeral adjective firsts being' slriclly a siiper- 

^ 9 ^ 55 ^ 

lalive, is also conslrucd with .the genilive; as: A ^ the first of 

them; the first day, == consiriielion 

is not extended in classical Arabic to Ihe other ordinal nun>l)ers (voL 
I. §. 328), which are nomina agenlis from transitive verbs (sec 
§. 109) , though later writers not unfrequently use tlicm in tliis way ; 
as second time, — spY 

Rein. c. In such phrases as your honoured 

letter, the genitive does not designate the whole, of wdiich Ihc 
is a part, but it is (as in ^ - the river Jordan) 

merely explicative (see §. 95); so that ^ ^ ^ 
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87. The interrogative ptpnoun fem. iul (vol. I. 

§§. 349, 353), is construed with the genitive, definite or in- 
definite; as: ti'hich man? ^^S, which of 

the men? In the former case (he annexation is explicative,, 
in (he latter partitive. 

88. The genitive of a verbal noun is not unfrequently 

resolved into a clause consisting of or Li and a finite 
form of the verb; as: at the time he hid 

himself, — at the time of his hiding himself; 

X-uIwuJI 84^ ^ Luo the student of science 

was named Ma-takulu {what do you say?) for no other 

7 'cason than that, in the olden titne, they med constantly 

to say, What do you say (nia takulu) about this question 

Co In the same way, a verbal 

or nominal clause is often found as the «jJI or 

. . ^ ^ 

genitive after substantive^, especially those denoting time 
or portions of time. See §. 78. 

89. Adjectives, nomina agentis, and nomina patientis, 
may take after them a restrictive or limitative genitive; 

O J — - C^O/-0 y ^ 

as: handsome of face; wJULif ^Lb, pui'e of 

heart; very warm; , one 

whose prayers are answered; smitten down by the 

wine -cup, intoxicated (compare jt’ Isaiah 28, 1); 

smitten by {enamoured of) the fair sex; JjT 

iJulii ^j>^,cvc}y soul shall taste death; 
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a victim that arrives at the Kdba is construed with 
the accusative of the object reaiched). Compare in Latin 
aeger animt, integei' vitae scelerisque purus, «&c. This an- 
nexation is an improper one (§. 75, rem.), standing in 
place either of a temyfz-accusative (§. 44, 5) or an accu- 
sative of the object. Hence the genitive, though always de- 
fined by tlie article, exercises no defining influence upon the 
governing word , any more tlian ' the accusative which it 
represents; and consequently, if we wish to define the 
governing word , we must prefix to it the article ; as : 
those who perform the prayer; 

^ 4. 1 , he who smites the head of the sinner ; 

xaLpI ^ , MohammM, the handsome of face; 

he who created thee; he who rebukes 

me (compare iHSan, Isaiah 9, 12). 

Rem. a. The same conslruclion is usual in Hebrew; Gesenius’ 

Gr. §. 110, 2. 


Rem. h. Observe, however, ilial the annexation may in many 
of these eases be a proper one, either of a partitive or an explicative 
character. For example, mean t/te handsome 

(][iaTi) of ihe face, or even ihe handsome &lxjuf v^LsXm<uo, 
ihat pari of the prayer that has been answered; S^L^f 
ihe iniefisest portion of ihe heat (compare §. 86, with rem. 6, and 
§. 95). In this case the article can, of course, never be prefixed to 


5 

the oLia 4 JI. 

90. No word can be interposed between the status 
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conslructus and the genitive, and consequently an adjective 

that qualifies tlie former must be placed afler the latter; 

as: V4r> glorious hook of God; 

his right hand. Exceptions to this rule are very rare, and 

found almost exclusively in the poets, who .sometimes take 

the liberty of interposing an oath or some other word. For 

example, in prose: xJUl 

do not then think that God will fail 'to keqt his promise 

to his apostles (el-Koran, ch. 14, v, 48, according to one 

reading); 

and in like manner the killing of their children by their 
companions was made to seem good to many of the polytheists 
(el-Kor. ch, 6, v. 138, according to one reading); 

de) you not leave me my compa- 
nion? (words of the Prophet, reported by ’Abu M-Darda); 

to let your 

soul alone one day with its lust is an effort towards its 
destruction; SlAJl ^1, the sheep 

hears the voice, by God, of its master. Again, in poetry: 

as the book 

was W7'itten one day by the hand of a Jew, 7iTiting the Imes 
7iearer or farther from one a/iother; 

solpi and I stabbed tier 7 vith a sho7't lance, as ^Abu 
Mezada stabs a young camel (s(Sl^ in rhyme for s5l^); 

7vhilst others than you 7vith- 
liold their benefits from the needy; JJiLo , sli. 

yu. A ‘M^'5 dJ , agreement 7vUh 
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Bugeir saves thee, Kdb, from speedg de.struction and from 
remaining for ever in hell (for • <' jo,); 

[ »WU > 1 ^* JwiaI C:.A.AASh. 

and verily, if / smear before thee, / swear with the oath 
of a swearer that is more truthful than thy oath (for 
viiLu 4 j examples, with 

the exception of the last, ^ve find the word interposed to 
be either an oath, an objective complement of the oL^I, 
an adverbial accusative of time, or a vocative. 

Rem. This rule applies equally to the other Shemitie lang-uages. 



Examples of somewhat similar exceptions in Hebrew are ; 2 Sam. 
1, 9. 12 lE^SJ Hos. 14, 3. |i^ Nt|*n~^3; Ps. 5, 10. pN 

iri’Ba Ps. 6,6. ?J*J2I }>«; l Kings, 6, 7. HD^tp }2«; 
j;dd Ps. 68, 22. vcti'xa '?)‘?rinD npij?. 

s 

91. The relative adjectives ending in — (vol. 1. 
§. 249), because standing to some extent in the place of 
a genitive, admit of a genitive in apposition to them; as: 

a' 

r^' 


rr:- Ji^, I saw the Teimi, {namely) of (the 

tribe of) Term {tun) Adi,=-^i^^ 

»JLJT tU* dyM.says Abdu 

^tlith bin ez-Zcbir*cl-Ascdi, of {the tribe of)Ased{bin) ffozeima. 


92. In the proper annexation, if the second noun be 
indefinite, the first is so too ; but if the second be definite , 
so is the first likewise. For example, I_j is a 

daughter of a king, a king’s daughter, a princess, Fr. 

f Q 

une fille de roi, Germ, eine Kdnigsfochter ; but oOU 

20 


V. II. 
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is the daughter of the king, the king’s daughter, Fr. 
la file du roi, Germ. ■ die Tockter des Kiinigs (either hi.s 
only daughter or that daughter of his who has been al- 
ready spoken of). — If we wish the first noun to remain 
indefinite, whilst the second is definite, we must substitute 
for the annexation tlie construction with the preposition 
J (§ 54, 2, rem. e); e. g. viUiU a daughter of the 

king; 

^^1 yyCe would mean my brother is dead, that is to 
say, cither my only brother or that one of my brothet's of 
whom we have been speaking). — There are some nouns, 
however, of a wide and general signification, that may 
remain indefinite even when followed by a definite genitive; for 


v;yLc, a brother of mine is dead (whereas 


instance, sJjue, 


tyai, 


, 




something like it; 


{JOJLi, 


sotne poor people; Jdiu, a cave. 


Rem. a. On Ihe corresponding Hebrew construction, see Gese- 
nius’ Gr. §. 109, 1, and §. 113, 2. 

Rem. h. In such phrases as ^ a matter of 

this life and the life to come^ the indefinite aJJl shows 

that the is to be regarded as a single part, some one matter 

<fec. In these Cases the genitive may even be virtually definite, but 
nevertheless it does not take the article, in order to preserve the 
governing word from becoming definite; is in 

fact equivalent in meaning to J 

The same remark applies to those indefinite annexations which supply 
the place of our contpound nouns or adjectives; e. g, ^iJUCo , 
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7 y 0 ^ 

a royal castle^ is nearly Iho s^me as ^ ^ \ ^ r 

93. Nouns of the forms JJiif, Jiii, &c., used as su- 
perlatives (see §. 86), are construed as substantives in the 
singular masculine with the genitive of the word denoting 
the objects among w’hich the one spoken of is preeminent. 
The genitive is at times indefinite and explicative, at times 
definite and partitive. Examples of the indefinite genitive: 

5^, he is a most excellctU man ; 'i\yjA 
she is a most ^vccllent ?voman ; they 

are two most excellent men; &U«j JJdil they are 

most excellent women; xljl, Ood is the best 

» Si ti 4^ O ^ ^ ^ Q ^ 5 O ^ ^ 

preserver ; ,j^uJUos.^^a^l puS, ye are ihe best nation 

that has been created for mankind ; yj^\ Jl JJ^\ 

Jooti learning is the best guide to p ety , and walks 

^ ^ J *CI 

in the straightest of jmths ; 

//<? described the Jews^as being avaricious and 
envious, two very had qualities. Examj)les of the definite 
genitive: sLllll tUil she is the best of the ?vomen ; 

these two are the two best of the tribe; 
Cijcjl, you two are the ?nost truthfrd of 
the truthful; CojUT (je^l |!i4^(X— .siJ , 

verily thou will find them the greediest of men after this 

^ ^ 4»^ ji-O-C y Q 

present life; l^JbUw^l th<^ best of things are the 

mediums (or means between two extremes); ^ 
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8j^ 5^^ v!^jo, the worst of men is he who 

changes his religion for that of others; JuAil 

oCu&jf , the best of times are early 
yoiUh and early tnornmg. Compare in general §. 86. 

’,s* 

Here nmsl also be mentioned (he indefinite genitive after 

Q 

first, and last, these words being (as already re- 

marked in reference to tlie former, §. 86, rem. a) really 
superlatives: e. g. ^ ^Tst house 

^ o a ^ ^ o — 

that was founded for mankind; 

|.jj Jjl, a. mosque founded upon the fear qf God from the 
first day {of its existence); jGl jUS L^l 

Jp, {it is stated) on the authority ofiAhii 
Abbas that this is the last verse {of the Koran) that was 

•*■ H ^ ^ C5^ 

revealed by Gabriel Instead of it is however very 

usual to say construction of a po- 

sitive adjective, used substantively, with a deriuite or inde- 
finite genitive, see §. 78 (at the end) and §. 86, rem. b. 

Rem. a. If the genitive be dctinilc, the governing 'adjective niay, 
according to some grammarians, agree in gender and number with 
the object or objects spoken of; as: she is (he 

best of the women; , these two are the ttvo best 

of the tribe ; ^if ^ or JeoUt they are the 

best of the tribe; jjXLwwLif , the best of you in moral cha- 

racter (words of the Propliet). 


Rem. In such constructions 


as J,l, 
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, and X^y^’ 

the genitive is explicative (as in 6lJ0b §*95), and not, 

as might at first sight appear, a substitute for a temyiz- accusative 

(*^. 44, 5)» is not - I > €QCC€lilci}it dS 

a man (tres disiingud en iant qiChomme); for \ve cannot say 

as we say they arc 

•< 

hath long of heard, instead of , but, on the con- 

Irary, we must say Jci^t Ujo. 

94. The substantive that denotes the material of which 




anything is made, is put in the genitive, definite or indefi- 
nite , after the substantive designating the thing ; as : 

a silk dress; jvJUe, the golden image 

(see §§. 76, 77, 80 and 92). F’requently, how^ever, — and 
this is the older construction, — the substantive denoting the 


material is put in apposition to the object as a determinative 
8 -- - 

of kind QQ, both being either definite or indefinite. 
For example: the golden image (not jUAft 

C5 j 55 ^ <0 ^ y u o' 

the silver cup; 

the wooden crosses; tJuM» a calf of yellow gold,; 

„ a O' “o’ 

Vu<xd.i J^i> 

JmAJI, and he stripped off the silken garments they had 
on, and clothed them in garments of hair; 
mantles of Burtasi (i. e. of fur from the country of the 
Burtas); 7'ohes of (the stuff called) el-- 
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'Attain (manufactured in one of the quarters of 

Bagdad); cloaks of {the stuff catted) 

ed-Darfini (manufactured in Dargin in North Africa). 

Rem. a. Different from the above are such constructions as: 
a pound of olive oil; sacred house 

f 9 99^1'^ 9 9 

(te7npleji lujtXjL the holy Ed ha ; the sacred 

months. In (he first of these, v,js;o^ is not a i^ut a JJu or 

perrhulalive, instead of which wc may employ a lemyiz- accusative 

^ ^ o ^ 9 ft ^ 0 ^^ 

(U^j JJo^) or a f^enilive others, 

9 y 9 

is an adjective of both genders (originally an infinitive) 


Rem. h. Similarly, in Hebrew arfd Syriac, Dl^^n^n 

(2 Kings, 16, 17), ^.£>(51? Ij^? , « golden dinar. See 
Gesenius* Gr. §. 108, 2, as compared with §. 104, 1. 

95. Tlie genitive construction is also often extended in 
Arabic to things that are identical, the second of which 
ought strictly to be in apposition to the first. This remark 
applies: 

1. To nicknames in connection with the names of persons; 


as :^^ Said {nicknamed)Wallet,— ^^^"^ 


6 


Rem. Some grammarians admit the apposition Juau*^ as^ 

correct. In case of cither word, or* both, being compounds (as 
t* iT 9 0^ .. ''l® ff 

aJjf or v-ftjf , camels nose)^ the genitive construction 


is of course impossible , and they must be put in apposition to one 

1 * ^ f ? 9 0^ 90“^ ^ A 

another; as: aJjf or ^*UJ| vuul Some, 

however, allow the nickname to be pul in the accusative, when 
the name is in (he nominative; in the nominative, when the 
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name is in the accusative; and in either case, when the name is in the 
genitive; as: «Ujf IJl-P (scil. I mem); 

1 C ''® 9 ^ ^ 9 ^ ^9 m ^ 9 

^'LUI UAjI IcXjU^ (sell, 

^iXil (v_13t) 

2. To the names of town, rivers, mountains, &c., when 
preceded by the words for town, rive?', &c. ; as: 

^0^ 




(he city of Bagdad (— 6ljdb ^ ^55JI 
the f'iver Euphrates ; , viount SinaL 


Rem. Compare in Hebrew n'10 Enph'ates^ 

Gesemus’ Gr. §. 112, 3; as well as the L^(\n fluvhis Rheni , Fr, la 
ville de , , , ,, and our own ihe city of , 


3. To words, regarded merely as such, and governed 

S ^ ^ ® O'' 

by a word signifying ?vo?d, such as or iaiJ; e. g. 
the fvord kdna (see §. 78). 


■ 4. To noiins governed by other nouns, wiien the go- 
verning word signifies something to which the object desig- 
nated by the governed word is similar; as: ^UJI the 

silvery water (lit the silve?' of the ?vate?'),~''^ 


iUM, i. e. yc i-UJI. Here the x*J^oLdx» is 

the primum compai'ationis, and the oL^ the secundum com- 
paraiionis. 

5. To adjectives defined by the article in connec- 

gf ^ 9O fO 9 o ^ 

tion with substantives not so defined; as: oyo, 

^9 • 9 q ^ 

the Holy Temple (i. e. Jerusalem), = yj» ^g^^1 

or, shortly, ouudb the Utile 
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gate (as a name) , = oUJI; Jj^I the first Itabi, 

and the last {second) Rabt (names of months); 

S^\ 1 *^ » year. In these and similar annexations 
some grammarians see an jU.^1 SiLit, or an- 

nexation of the thing described to the descriptive epithet, 
i. e. of the substantive to the adjective; but as such an an- 
nexation is impossible (see §. 78), those grammarians are' 
correct, who regard tlie adjective as having been raised to 

55 «*' yti ^ f 

the level of a. substantive. Strictly speaking, 


6 ui > 


means the house of the holy place (taking ^jju, if we 
like, as the nomcn loci from to sanctify, vol. I. 

§. 227) ; Jjbll LfSs, the RabT of the first place , first in 
order; &c. On the otlier liand, in the annexa- 

tion is an ordinary, proper one (xIax^ liUjI), the word 


s 


X frt T.. , hour, being understood; 

«L1JI, i. e. s^-L^f (see §. 77). 

Here too the constructions, JXiil, tUxb 

&c., find a plate (see §. 78, at the end, §.86, rem. b, 

and §. 93). 


Rem. This sort of anncxalion is 

XiUoyi, 


ealled by Ihe Arabs 
ihe interpreiative an-- 


^ 5 -- ^ 5 55 5 ^ ^ 

nexaiion, as also or ^LoLaUI the explka- 

w •• • & ^ 


iive annexalioh: The special sort mentioned in no. 4 is named 

0 C5 AC ^ 

ikJuuiJcJI the comparative annexation, 

" V 5= 
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3. The Numerals. 


96. We have already mentioned, in vol. I. §. 319 — 321, 
that the cardinal numbers from 3 to 10, when placed in 
apposition to the things numbered, agree with them in case, 
and when plac'ed in annexation before them, govern the 
genitive plural; as: SXu,, suv men; LiiAi’, we three 

(women); ^ the four of them (hien). The genitive 
must, in every po.ssible case, be ‘that of tlie broken plural 
(vol. I. §. 300, b, and §§. 304—305); and if the substan- 
tive has a as well as a jiyiXlIt (vol. I. §. 307), 

the former should be preferred; e. g. gjJil 'iliS, three fels 
(a copper coin), not kiJli. — They are very rarely 

construed with the accusative (§. 44, 5); as 

instead of five dresses. 

Rem. Sec Gcsenius’ Heb. Gr. §. 118, 1,2. The construction 
with the acciis., which is so rare in Arabic, is common in Hebrew. 


97. fern. or ^jSh, is not unfrequently 

placed, as an adjective, after a noun in the dual, to 
express the idea of duality more strongly; as: ^ 

g 0«<3 O * ‘'l { 

do not take unto yourselves two gods; dUuNU 
» bring into it (the ark) of every 
(species of animals) a pair (lit. two individuals male and female); 
UJI ilh? 

(jUjI, what Salahdd-din has assigned him in lieu of the 

"•V.H. 21 
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tax levied on the pilgrims is 2000 dinars; 

dwelling {in it) for the last two months; 

L^juo at a distance of two miles from, it. 

It is very rarely prefixed to the things numbered, and then 

* o ^ o 

requires the geriKive singular; as: Uoly two cola-- 

^ ^53 ^ Q 55^*^ 

eynth gourds, — JJkiLd. L£^ grain, berry, being 

used, like the Persian xjfij, dana, in counting fruit). See 
vol. I. §. 321, rem. c. 


98. When the numeral is followed, not by the noun 

expressing the things numbered, but by a collective desig- 
nating the wliole species or genus, the relation between it 
and the collective is indicated, not by the simple genitive, 
but by the preposition as: ^ fotir birds, 

<■ it - ’t ?. — » "®ii - • /• 

— ^juaJf sjlmj , nine of the 

people, — iajepT u«ai^l si-Io. Sometimes, however, 
the collective is put in the genitive singular; as: 

XjumJ there were in the citg nine persons; 

0 7 

ya (f^, and they 7vere four in number. 

99. The cardinal numbers from 11 to 99 *take, as 

already mentioned (§. 44, 5, rem. h, and vol. I. §. 323, 
rem. h), the objects numbered in the .accusative singular; 
as : ■■ Lj^v, thirteen men; lit^T 

nineteen women ; seoenty-three men; 

ninety-nine sheep. They are very rarely followed 
by the accusative plural; as: C»1 lLL^I .’^Ixsi^y 
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and we divided them into twelve tribes (<?;•) nations. — • 
As to gender, the tens &c.) are both masculine 

and feminine, but (he units must conform to the gender 


of the noun denoting tlie things numbered; as: Iaa 

, eleven stars; forty -five 

she-eamels. 


Rem. Compare, for (he Hebrew, Gesenius’ Gr. §. 1.18,2, along 
with the remark. 

100. If an adjective be appended to the noun denoting 
tlie tilings numbered, after any numeral between 11 and 
99, the adjective may agree either grammatically with the 
noun, or logically with tlie cardinal number; as: 

twenty dlnd7's of el-Melik ett- Niifir (where 
agrees grammatically with accus. sing, masc ), 

or (where agrees logically 

with » as representing the broken plural ^G5 , which 

requires an adjective in the sing. fern.). 

101. Wlieu the object numbered has been already spoken 
of, the cardinal numbers from 20 to 90 (lens) may be construed, 
like sub.<ftan lives, with the genitive; as: 

twenty (camels); your thirty (servants). Com- 

pare §. 108. 

102. The cardinal numbers from 11 to 19 may also 
be construed in Ibe same way with (lie genitive of (he 
possessor (except Ujj and its fern.). In this case they 
remain, according to most grammarians, indeclinable, as 

ft 21* 
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feiii. llty fifteen (noin.; geii., 

acc.). According lo others, the or latter part of the com- 
pound is declined; as: 'iffia., gen. 

acc. g" Others still admit the declinability of 

the Jjufi or former part of the compound, and [mt the 
or latter part in the genitive; as: "g gen. 

acc. 

5 ^ * 

103 3’he cardinal numbers ii_jLo, a hundred, and 
a thousand, and their compounds, are construed witli the 
genitive singular of the noun denoting the objects numbered ; 
as: f4;L 100 7nen; 1-X-jL^, 200 asses; 

300 dogs: 1000 cities; LaJI, 

2000 books ; 4000 

11,000 dinars; 300,000 men. 

104. If a sum be composed of several numerals 
of different kinds, the Jioun denoting the tilings numbeied 
falls under the government of the last numeral; as: 

0^1 &JL)^t st^^l 1*51 

xH helweni the Higra and 

Adam, acco7'ding to the Hehi’cw Pentateuch, there are 
4741 7jears; Juipf ^-4-J 

o^i behveen 

the confusion of tongues and the Higra, there are, ac- 
coi'ding to the assumption of the ch'onologists , 3304 years. 
The substantive may also, however, be repealed after each 
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numeral; xSU^ '-4:^^ I ^ 

I^LaJc^ Vm&II y > thc / CVCHHC 

of (the p?'ovmce of) *el - Garblya (in Lower Egypt) is 
2,144,080 military dinars. In large amounts, consisting 
of millions, hundreds of thousands and thousands, the word 
v»4Jt must be repeated after each numeral; as: viJU6 &JU^ 
Lljt oSl KAmO 

of this amounts to 9,584,264 

dinars. 

105. The higher cardinal numbers, as well Lh those 
from 3 to 10 (vol. I. §. 321), may be placed in apposition 
to the substantive denoting the objects numbered ; as-: 
S2L« 61 i2i 

&£Lj^, he drew the net to land, and lo , it was 
ftdl of large fishes , a hundred and fifty -three; 

Oii ^5 ^ m .s;?, 

the nations sp'ung from the three sons of Noalt were,- at 
the time of the confusion of tongues, seventy-two in nurn- 

G o ^ 

her (the substantive denoting the things numbered, 
is repeated here, because the , last numeral reejuires it in a 
form different in number and case from oytci). 


Rem. See Gesenius’ Hebrew Gr. §. 118, 1, 2. 

106. As regards the agreement in gender between the 
cardinal numbers and the nouns denoting the objects num» 
bereil, the following rules hold. 

1) The numeral agrees in gender with the singular 
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of the substantive denoting the things numbered ; as : 

^ ^ O ^ if ^ 

jjj^, seven, years (sing. iLu«, fem.), but id. 

(sing. pLc,inasc.); three (sing, 

masc). This rule holds even when the substantive itself 
is suppres.sed; as: JS among them are 

creatures that walk on four feet (i. e. Ji.:si.y from 

fern., a foot); 

, 0 eye of mine , weq) every morimg 
in rhyme for _LLo); shed copious tears over el-Garrah 

%r i » 

(lit. n'eep irith the four channels for tears, Xxj^Lj, 

from the sing. masc. , or tvith the four corners of the 
eyes, ,j4^l from the inasc. 

Rem. This rule is often disreganled by modern incorrect wri- 
ters and copyists. Sec Gcseniiis’ Heb. Gr, §. 95, 1, along with 
the note f, 

2) The numeral follows the grammatical gender of 
the substaiftive , when (he objects numbered are designated 
merely by a noun of a vague, general signification; e. g. 
goi^l kiJLj, three, persons, from i^aixco. , masc,; 
three individuals, from fern. But if another noun be 

annexed to this, which determines the real gender* of the 
objects more precisely, the numeral agrees with the second 
noun; as: \jayksJii eJi 

aiul so my shield against those whom / 
feared was three persons, two girls and a young woman 
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and are used only of women, voL I. §. 297, 

rem. b\, is liere employed by the poel, through the 

exigency of the metre, instead of jjiajiEuil ,• §. 96; 

stands in rhyme for Again : sj^ 

L^AjUj? ^2^!! of) Kilah 

has ten branches, but thou hast lunujht to do nnth its ten 
hi'anches ((jiajf is a plural of vol. I. §. 304, rem. 

c, which is masc., but the numeral lakes the gender of 



Vi ^ 

the feminine substantive which immediately follows 

in its plural form JoUi); and in Ihe Koran, ch. 7, v 160, 

Uf UoLI.I and we divided them into 

' ^ S 8 j, 

twelve tribes (a;-) nations (isL,^| is the plural of iaxw, 

masc., Heb. but the numeral agrees with Jwl,' whicli 

8 ^^- 

follows in (he plural form j^ol). Sometimes, however, the 
numeral agrees with the real gender of the objects num- 
bered, even wlien tlie grarnmalical gender of tlie noun used 
is diflerent; as: three persons (of the male sex), 

6''*" <50^ So" 

where kiJU is masc., allhoiigh is fern., because 

is here equivalent to 


3) If the substantive be suppressed, and its place be 
taken by an adjective or other word expressive of its qua- 
lity, the numeral agrees in gender with the understood sub- 
stantive; e. g. rUL^Lj , he who 

has don^ a good thing, shall receive a tenfold recompense 
for it, lit. shall receive ten {good things) like it is 
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fem,, because JuCx, plur. JUxf, though masc. , is here only 

an epithet of understood, the plur. of which 

is fern.). 

4) When the numeral is connected with the substan- 

tive by the prejtosition ^ (§. 98), it agrees in gender 
with the substantive; as; ^ /»?/;• s/teep 

being fem., vol. f. §. 290, 1, e); ^ iiJLS, ^/iree 

ducks (iJ being masc., 'vol. I. §. 292, 1). This is the case 
even when an epithet follows, that fixes the real gender 
of the objects numbered; as: /bur sh.ec}r, 

males; , three ducks, females. If, how- 

ever, the epithet be placed between the numeral and the 
.substantive, the numeral must agree in gender with tlie 
epithet;' as: ^ ijl3. 

5) The numerals as abstract numbers are of the mas- 

- .-<5 I - 

culine gender; as: Jilai mill, three is the half 

of six. 

6) In the enumeration of several groups of objects 

of different genders, tlie following rules hold. — d) The 
numerals from 3 to 5 , inclusive, must be repeated before 
each substantive, and vary in gender accordingly; as: 
sLil / have five male and /ive fe- 

male slaves, b) From 6 to 10, inclusive, they are not re- 
peated, and conform in gender to the nearest substantive; 
as:sUl 5 (i, / have eight male aftd {eight) 

female slaves, or, transposing the words, 
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c) The compound numerals, from 11 upwards, take the 
masculine form, wlien the following substantives designate 
rational beings; as: ( 5 tUx, I 

have fifteen male and {fifteen) female slaves, or, transposing 
the words, tj4*5 %.)^ But when 

the substantives designate irrational objects, the numerals 
take the gender of the nearest substantive; as: 
jLsQ^ , I have fifteen male and (fifteen) female 

camels, or, transposing the words, ^ 

If, liowcver, in the case of irrational objects, a vague, gene- 
ral expression, such as ^ (§• 61), be interposed be- 
tween the numeral and the things numbered, the numeral 
is always of the femiinine gender; as: 
iiSlj; Co , / possess fifteen camels, male and female, 

or, transposing the words, ^T^Cc 

107. The cardinal numbers become determined or de- 
finite in the same cases as substantives; viz. 


1) When the numeral is used to express an abstract 

number, and hence contains the idea of genus; e. g. 
aLldl k*jbUI,^^?w(every three) iflv /Ac (every 

six). The article is here employed , lo indicate the yenus. 

2) When the objects numbered have already been meji- 


tioned, or are supposed to be well known; as: 

^ J , and the .seventy (disciples) returned with joy; 

iXsjj since I am already past forty, 
sqil. years (observe y ^ by poetic license for 


V,II. 
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The article is here used to indicate pre- 

vious knowledge. 


3) When the numeral is in apposition, as an adjective, 
to a definite noun; as; killill , t/ie /ive men (ot av- 

dQeg oi ntwe, see vol, 1. §. 321). 


4) When the numerals, from 3 to 10, precede a defi- 
nite noun in the construct state (see §. 92); as 
t/ie three men (lit. the triad of the tnen). Sometimes, however, 
the numeial too has the article; as: 5L-^t, the five 

dresses; U^l the three selected airs 

or tunes. — According to the later and now (but without 
case-endings) usual construction, the article is dropped be- 
fore the substantive and appears only prefixed to the nu- 
meral; as: instead of the older JliyI 

w 6-- 

or — The same remarks apply to XjU and 

oiJt, with their derivatives and compounds; e. g. 




pQjtwl, the 300 dinars, but also ^LLtyi ^UiJLLlf, and 

in modern Arabic — Those numerals that 

take the objects numbered in the accusative singular, must 
have the article prefixed to them to render them definite; 

^ 9 Ow» ** 

as: the 90 andinthe case of a compound 

of tens and units, tlie article must be prefixed to both; as: 

the 77 camels. The compound 
numbers from 11 to 19, however, according to the. best 
grammarians, prefix the article to the unit alone, wifiidut 
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making any change in the termination; as: 
the thirteen camels. 


Rem. The peculiar construction of the numerals in modern Arabic, 
alluded to above, is analogous to that employed by the same dialect 
in such compounds as rose-water^ instead of the classical 

or - frankincense in grains, instead of 

108. The ordinal numbers are often conslrued' with 


the genitive, especially of the month (on the omission of 
the word {or day, compare §. 101); as: 

the fi/teenlh of them; eJli Jf 

Lg. 4 XwwJ^ SJuLSJf ^ 5 t>, next the sultan 
proceeded to 'Azaz, and laid siege to it on the third of 
Dul-Kdda, and took possession of it by capitulation on the 
eleventh of Dii'l-ffigga ; U^5’ 

was the ttventyeighth of Temiiz (in this example is 

in the construct stale before > hh Ihe eighth of the 

twenties, and so also in the following ones, in which, how- 

9 o o 

ever, the modern form , gen. ^ a y . acc. 

is used instead of the classical » gen. and 
acc. (j;, ; just as in the noun we find instead of 

ya« and from (jyU/, plur. of SLU,, a year, vol. 1. 

§. 302, rem. ft)\ is the twenty- 

first- of Tisri; on the 

twenty-third of this (month) there was a proclamation made 
id ^d^Kahira. 


22 * 
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109. An ordinal number is not unfreqiiently connected 
with the genitive either a) of its own cardinal or 6} of the 
cardinal, that is one less than its own. 

a) In the former case, the ordinal expresses indefinitely 
one of the individuals de.signated by the cardinal; as: 
kIU iJUl vevily those are 

unbelievers who say, God is a third of three {is one of 
threef^ those, who 

wei'e unbelievers, drove him forth a second of two {one of 

Q ^ 

two, along with a single companion); 

Zi'id went out a seventh of seven (with six companions). 
With the numerals from 11 to 19, we may either use the 
whole ordinal number, or su[t|)ross the second part of if, 
in which case the fu'st part becomes declinable ; 
as: ^Lj or ^li, a twelfth of 

twelve, fern. or 

b') In the latter case, the ordinals from third to ninth 
are in reality nomina agenlis (compare §. 86, rcm. 
from the verbs viJo, to make {ttvo) into three, '^y to make 
(three) into four, &c.; as: he makes a third, 

lit. he makes ^ th ee of two. Hence they may also be con- 
strued with the accusative; as: ItiSG ^1^^, he makes 
a fourth, fern. LS!^‘ Sjuf^ With the numerals from 11 
to 19, we may in like manner say: vWli ys 

he makes a thirteenth; XySfk 

she makes a fourteenth fv/hexv; the cardinal number is in 
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the accusative); though many grammariativS wholly disapprove 
of this construction. With the numerals compounded of 
units and tens, only the unit is put in the construct state, 
and the ten is suppressed ; as: ^S^^,nc 

makes a twenty fourth ; or, with the accusative, ^ 

s/ie makes a twentyfourth. 

Rem. From the lens are formed quadrilileral verbs, the nornina 
ag6nlis of which may be used in the same way as the ordinal uum- 
bers under b ; e. g. K9 Lm 3 ^y&^juo f he makes a iwen- 

lieth (lit., if we may be allowed to coin a word, he twenties nineteen), 

^ Q ^ 

from , to make (nineteen) into twenty, > 

liO. In stating dates, particularly when reckoning ac- 
cording to the Mohammedan era, the cardinal numbers are 
employed instead of the ordinal. They are put in the ge- 
nitive after the word denoting year, but agree with it in 
gender; as: kA**# 

in the year 888 of the Alexandnne era; ^ 

- ' ' 0 u, 

iCA-w, then commenced the year 396 (of 
the Hij^ra); iX^ 'iySuA 1 *^ |V*i^ 

-•c 0-^ <* ^ ^ .A. o ti ' 

*iyM^ 

he (the Prophet) died early in the forenoon, * on Monday 
the twelfth (lit. twelve nights being passed) of the month 
of the first RabV, in the eleventh year of the ffigra. But 
if the years of a life -or a reign are meant, the ordinal 
must be employed; as: djjff ^ 

in the sixth year of the reign of *el-Asraf 
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^ r '^9 *-fl5»r® . vf 

Sahan; iUJJt the fo?'^ 

ty-second year of his reign. . • 

Rem. Compare, for llie Hebrew, such conslruclions as: HSU/S 
KCK^D’Piti^, 1 Kings, 16, 25; RDK*? D'lfc'V do., 16, 

10. See Gesenius’ Gr. §. 118,4. 


111. The Arabs have two ways of .stating the day of 

the month. They count either from the first day to the 

last, as we do, e. g. ^ 

twentieih of the month of Regeb; or they reckon by the 
nigKts of the month, (he civil day being held by them, as 
well as by the Jews, to commence at sunset. To illustrate 
this, let us take the month of Regeb, which has thirty days. 

IstofRe^b. . . ^ sill. or 

KJjlU , one 
night of Regeb being past.*) 

2nd ^ 

3d .... 

and so on up to the 


*) We may also say: or (from , 

the blaze on a horse's forehead, the new moon). The word (from 

the new moon') is likewise frequently used to denote the first of 
the month, and more rarely , and Jktf ; e. g. 

|«x-Lo 4y*5 tj*^ ’ -***^ 

«JL5 , the disease began mi the first of the first Rab% , and he (the 
Prophet) died on the twelfth of that month. 



10 th 
11th 

I4lh 
15 th 

16th 

20tli 

27th 

28th 

29tli 

30th 
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and so on up to the 

o * " iT • ^ . 

?■« the middle of Regcb. 

'—‘‘‘^4^ (44i^) (^2^’ 

fourteen nights remaining of Rt- 
geb ; and so on up to the 

'-f^) tlh? 

and so on up to the 


^ o 


idljU. 


^ sXJ on the last 

night of Rcgebi^ 


or 


*) Or words 

22^’ rarely are aFso employed lo dcnolc Ihc Iasi 

day of Ihe month. 
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IL The Sentence and its Parts. 

A. The Sentence in General.- 

1. The Paris of Ihe Sentence: the Subject, the Predicate, 
and their Complemenis. 

112- Every .sentence plur. a sum or io- 

ial of words) consists nece.s.sarily of two parts, a subject 
and a predicate. TIte latter is called by the native grain- 
marians ihat which leans upon or is supported by 

.(the subject), the attribute; whilst the former is called 
, that upon which (the predicate) leans or by which 
it is supported, that to which something is attfibuted. The 
relation between them is known as properly the 

act of leaning (one thing against another) , then, as a con- 
crete, the relation of attribution. 

113. The subject is either a noun (substantive or. ex- 
pressed pronoun), or a pronoun implied in the verb; the 
predicate is either a ww/# (substantive or adjective) or a 
verb; e. g. Zeid is learned; viLjl, thou 

art noble; God is the truth; 

ZHd is dead; oCo , he is dead (in which last example the 
pronoun ^ is implied in the verb). — Every sentence that 
begins with the subject (substantive or pronoun) is called 
by the Arab grammarians a jiom'ngl sent(^e. 
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Whether the following predicate be a noun, or a prepo.sition 
and the word it govern.s , tiie attracting and the 

attracted, §. 115 and vol. 1. §. 355), or a verb, is.a mat- 
ter of indifference ; oLo Jo^ , ZMd is dead, is in their eyes 
a nominal sentence just as much as 

o Go-- ^ 

learned, or tXasLiLJI Joj, Zeid is in the mosque. What 
characterises a nominal sentence, according to them, is the 
absence of a logical - copula ex[>ressed by or contained in a 
finite verb. On the contrary, a sentence of which the pre- 
dicate is a verb preceding tlie subject (as wjCo, Zeid 
is dead), or a sentence consisting of a verb that includes 
both subject and predicate (as wyLc, he is dead), is called by 
them'IJjLii^^ a verbal sentence. The subject of a 

nominal sentence is called that 7vith ?vhich a be^ 

ginning is made, the inchoative, and its predicate 
enuntiative or announcement. The subject of a verbal sentence 

y y o 

is called JitUlf, the agent, and its predicate imaJI, the 
action or verb. 


114. The place of t^ie subject both of a nominal s^nd 

of a verbal sentence may sometimes be supplied by an en- 

tire sentence compounded of a verb and one of the particles 
U and (called , the particles that sup- 

ply the place of the masdar or nomen verhi, vol. I. §. 195, 
rem,); as; pj ^1, it is good for you that 

you should fast or to fast j ; 

, it pleased me that you went out or 

V.ll. 23 
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your going out pleased me 

pi ft Uo, they desire your destruction {pi^ ?== pkjiui). 
Compare §§. 78 and 88. 


115. The predicate may be, as mentioned in §.113, 
a preposition with its genitive; as: JcswiJf ^ ^^id^ 

is in the mosque; ti)j^ 3o\, Zeid is with you ov in your 

i o ^ Cl! 

house; 'pj we .are Gods; ^ uf, lam 

one of those who speak the truth; I owe some, 

money (lit. upon me there is a debt, see §, 62, 3); 

xJjLtj ^ > you may do it (lit. it is to thee that thou 
do it). When the subject is placed firet, these are nominal 
sentences (§. 113); but when the predicate precedes it, their 
nature is doubtful, some grammarians holding them to be 


9 o 


transposed nominal sentences (in which case in Jki 
is a tyc jiredicaie placed in front , and 

a Ijouxi, or subject placed behind), whilst others re- 

gard them as being in reality verbal sentences, with the 
verb suppressed (so that, according to them, is equiva- 


lent to there rests upon me, and ^5 is the 

or subject of .this suppressed verb). A sentence* of 
which the predicate is a preposition with a genitive indica- 
ting a place, is called by the Arabs a local, 

sentence (see vol. I. §. 221, rem. «); and if tfie genitive 
indicates any other relation but that of place, it*is said to 
be , a sentence that runs the 

course,, or follows the analogy , of a local sentence. As, 
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however, the expression is often used in the general 

sense of (§. 113), any sentence commencing 

with a preposition and its: genitive as the predicate may be 
call^>^^ XX 4 A. (see §. 127)., 

116. When the predicate is a preposition with its ge- 

* . . ■ * 
nitive, and the subject* a sentence compounded of and 

a finite verb (§. 114), the predicate must necessarily be put 

first; as: idlJuA-i* dU, you may do it,- and not 

117. If a nominal sentence be preceded by an inter- 
rogative or negative particle, the predicate is placed before 
the .subjeef when it agrees with it in number; as: 

are those men standing ? L>o , those 

twQ men are not standing. 


' 118. In verbal sentences the .subject or agent must 

always follow the predicate or verb; as: vjyUo, Omar 

is dead; 8^1 «yUo 'Omai's father {lU.'Omar, kis father) 
is dead (see §. 120 ). 


119. When the noun (substantive or propoun) stands 

*■ o 

firs^ and the verb second, tlie former is not a JicLi or 
agent, but a Ijk.^ or inchoative, of which the latter is 
the or enuntiative, the whole being not a verbal but a 

nominal sentence (see §.113). A sentence of this kind, 
consisting of. an inchoative and a complete verbal sentence, 
the agent of which is contained in the verb itself (§. 1 1 3), 
’may be called compound (.see §. . 120 , rem.); e. g. 

23* 
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viyUo ^^yZeid dead, = ^ oCo Jo\; have 

said, where the agent is in oJLs. In such sentences, 

the pronoun tliat is contained in the verb takes the place of, 

and falls back upon, the noun that stands before the com- 
pound verbal sentence and constitutes its inchoative. — 'The 
ditference between a compound nominal sentence, such as 

oCo Ssy and a verbal one, such as viyCo, is (his. In 
(lie former^ the inchoative is always (tacitly or expressly) 
contrasted with another inchoative, having not the same pre- 
dicate but a different or even an op[)osite one ; e. g. 

syLo d^'y ^idd is dead and ‘Omar is alive, 

= viiLii L^t; whereas in tlie latter, in 

which the logical emphasis rests almost solely upon the 
verb, such a contrast of two inchoatives is not admissible. 
Even when the verb, is cast into tlie background by the 
emphasis falling with specialising or contrasting force upon 
someone of its complements, the very fact of the emphasis 
so falling at once sets aside all question of a contrast of 
the inchoatives; as, for example: '^^1’ 

thee we worsl^p and to thee we cry for help ; C/yo 

, Zeid strucJe one 

man, and 'Omar struck two meti. 

120. Those sentences are also compound, which are 
made up of a noun and a nominal sentence or a verbal 
sentence, consisting of a verb and a following noun. For 
example: Ziids son (lit. Zeid, his son) is 

handsome; »^| oCc , Zeuts father is dead; 
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dxs, ZMi 'ihroiher has hem killed', 
a letter has been h'ought to Zeid (lit. Zeid, there has 
been a coming to him with a letter'). In oompoand sentences 
of this sort, there is appended to the subject of the nomi- 
nal or verbal sentence that occupies the place of the 
a pronominal suffix, which represents, and falls back upon, the 
noun forming the Any such sentence is said by the 

grammarians to be xJC4-> ^ sentence with 

two faces or aspects, because, as a whole, it partakes both 
of the nominal and the verbal nature. 



agent; e. g. Zeid’s Si 

"Omar; 


121. If a sentence consists of a verbal adjective, occu- 
pying the first place, and a noun, occupying the second, 
then the sentence is regarded as a verbal one, the verbal 
adjective being looked upon as a verb and the noun as its 

slave is beating 
whose slave is 

handsome, came 4o me. — The same is necessarily the case, 
when the verbal adjective is preceded by an interrogative or 
negative particle, and does not agree with the following 
noun in number; as: JL^Jf poli'l, are thosd men standing "I 
|*jU' Co, those two men are not standing. But if 
the verbal adjective agrees in number with the noun, the 
sentence may be regarded as either nominal or verbal; for 
examples see §. 117, where it is also stated that, when a 
nominal sentence begins with an interrogative or negative 
particle, and the predicate agrees with the subject in num- 
ber, the former must be ^ilaced first. 
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122. The Arabic language, like (he Hebrew and Syriac, 

has no abstract or substantive verb to unite the predicate 
(o the subject of a nominal sentence, for ^ is not an ab- 
stract verb, but, like all other verbs, an attributive, ascrib- 
ing to the subject tlie attribute of exi.stence. Consequently 
its predicate is put, not in the nominative, but in the adver- 
bial accusative (§. 41). The same remark naturally applies 
to the (§. 42). 

123. If a definite noun (.substantive or pronoun) and 
an indefinite adjective are placed in juxtaposition, the very 
fact of the foi’mer being defined (no matter in what why) 
and the latter undefined, shows that the latter is the predi- 
cate of the former, and that the two together form a com- 
plete nominal sentence; for an adjective which is appended 
to a noun as a mere descriptive epithet, and forms along 
with it only one [lart (either subject or predicate) of a sen- 


tence, must be defined according to the nature of the noun. 
For example: Joseph {is)' sick; hi wit • 

[jaiya, the sultan {is) sick'; ijdJyjii Joseph’s fa- 

ther (is) sick; ydjpo ^1, mp father (is) sick; ijaiya yS9'; 
he (is) sick; lcX_», this man (is) sic^; whereas 

would mean either this {is) the sick man or 


this sick man, and 


{J 


^ ^ O - 

Jt ...IkJLwlI, the sick sultan. 


124. When both subject and predicate are defined, 
the pronoun of the third person is frequently inserted be- 
tween them (see §. 129), to prevent any po.ssit)ility of the 
predicate being regarded as a mere, apposition. This is done 
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even when (he subject is a pronoun of the first or second 
person. For example: ^ God is the Iw- 

the self-suhsisting ; ^ God is the 


life and the truth ; ^ true) wealth is con- 
tentment; Lilt ^ in^l^l these are fuel for the fire ; 

LSI ^ *^(^9 that man is I; oJt > I3t , I am 

the Lord thy God; lj^f5 <3^41.11 ^ lit, ^ the 

way and the truth and the life; 13 1 ye am 1? 

-This interposed pronoun is called by the grammarians 
Jv.ffl.AJt j to^ pronoun of separation. It is equally 
common in the other Shemilic languages; see, for example, 
. Gesenius’ Heb. Gr. §. 119, '2. 

125. In the case of a definite subject in the accusative 


after ^t . &c. (§. 36), the JufflijT yv^ is not requir- 
ed , because the predicate is sufficiently marked as such by 
its remaining in the nominative ; as: 5GJ13 eJli iJLJt 
verily God’ is one of three; whereas a mere adjective would 
be in the same case as the subject, viz. the accusative. A 
pMuoun may, however, be inserted, [»rovided it be of the 

* ' ' ‘a 

same pers«u as the substantive or pronoun after 

as: ijI,’ world to come is the 

everlasting abode ; ujL^pl o3l elSl , thou ai't the boun- 
tiful giver ; L3l ^^1, / am thy Loj'd. Very often (he 
predicate after &c., is introduced, for the sake of great- 
er distinctness, by the particle J (§. 36); as:^Jj iill ,2,^ 
Jl-c J. ^ i ; verily God is good towards men; and 
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even here the pronoun may be introduced after J • as: 
|V.AX!i^t y_j^JLfl xJUl fjl, vei'ibj God is the mighty, 
the wise. 

dS 

Rein. The noun g-overned by .!;» &c., is not regarded by the 

09 

* Arab grammarians as a but as Ihe noun of 

’inna, &c. Sec §. 36, rem. a. 

126. When both the .subject and the predicate of a 

nominal sentence are indefinite, but the former consists of 
several words, no doubt can arise as to wliether they form 
a complete sentence or only a part of one, because the sub- 
ject, being cut off by the words annexed to it, cannot pos- 
sibly form any one portion of a sentence (subject or pre- 
dicate) in connexion witli the noun that is separated from 
it by these words. For example: S^JLJo^ ^ 

1 y^' words and forgiveness 

are better than alms followed by injury ; ICol 

|SXx^l p5 a female slave that believes is bet- 

ter than an idolatress, even when she (the latter) pleases 
you {more). 

e 

127. The inchoative or subject of a nominal sentence 
cannot, according to the Arab grammarians, consist of an 
indefinite noun*), or one that is not qualified by an adjective 


*) Indefinite is here lo be taken in the Sense of not having a genitive 
after it, for such a phrase as ^ a pious action or good work 

adorns (a manjy is quite admissible, and yet the governing noun is indefi- 
nite, according lo §. 92. The inchoative may, however, be an indefinite 
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• ^ > .K* 

or an expression equivalent to an adjective (as: 

-- O O/O ' 

there is a mm of the hobte with us — 

a noble man), except in certain cases, of witich 
the following^ are the most important. 

t) When the sentence is of the class called iUijijI 
(taking this term in its widest sense, §. 115 at the end), 
and a) the predicate is placed first, as: ^ j 

there is a leopard in Zeidls possession; or b) the subject 


is preceded by an interrogative or negative particle, as: 

is there any person in the house? 

is Hm'e a man among you? jtJJf J^l Lc, 
thet'e is no one in the house; UJ Ji ^ Ui, ive have tio 


2) When the subject is preceded by the affirmative 

J; as: 03 certainly there is a man standing. 

3) When the subject is a diminutive, because the sub- 
stantive then includes the idea of the adjective small, 

or contemptible; as: LTJLlc there is a little 

man (or a mean, fellow') at our house. * 

4) When the subject is a noun of a general signi- 
fication, such as all; e. g. Jk5^ all perish; JX 

verbal noun, provided that it retains the government of the verb from which 

Go- 9^ ^ 

It IS derived; e. vi ^ desire to do good is a good 

thing. In both these cases , however, tliere is evidently a sort of partial 


delermi nation. 
V. IL 


24 
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all die; because JkS' .is here equivalent to quQJI 
mankind, and therefore virtually definite (see §. 82, 1). 

5) Wlien the sentence expresses a wish or prayer; as: 

peace be upon you! 

6) When the subject is a word that contains the con- 
ditional meaning of the particle ^jt, if, such as « 

(§. 6); e. g. pi pj ^ any one yets up, / will 

yet up. 

7) When the subject is preceded by the jlif or 

?vdw that introduces a circumstantial clause (§. 183), or 
by the conjunction Sp, if not; as: Ji 

JjT" siyfi I Jo, we travelled by night, 

after a star had already shone out, but from the moment 
thy face appeared, its light obscured every shining star 
in rhyme for ^P’ 

were it not for patience, every lover ivould die. 

In all these different sorts of sentences, there can be 
no doubt that tlie words form a complete sentence, and not 
merely a part of one. 

Rem, European grammarians have mosHy erred in their analysis 

® s o ^ ^ - o ra V 

of the phrase in the Korkin, ch. 12, V. 18, Ju 

1^1 |SJU. This they translate either : 

nay, your minds have made a thing seem pleasant unto you (and ye 
have done it), hut patience is becoming (Lane) ; or ; mais la patience 
yaut niieux (Kasimirski); or: ergo paii (patientem esse) pulchrum 
est (Ewald); according to which translation would be an inde- 
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finite Iju^'arid Ju^ Still worse is it to regard the words 

as an exhortation: therefore — becoming patience! (also — geziemende 
Geduld! Caspari), which would necessarily be 
The Arab commentators are rigJU in regarding the words either as 
a compound , i. e. Jl J , and therefore 

mp business f or duty ) is ( to show ) becoming patience ; or as 
a compound > •• e. (Jjuet) yjyoS > and there^ 

fore (to show) becoming patience is inore seemly. The former of these 
two views seems to be the preferable one, 

128. When both subject and predicate are definite, 

but the former consists of several words, it is also clear, 
without the insertion of tlie ^ , that the words 

form a complete sentence; as: ailt jda 

the {only true) religion in Gods eyes is el-islam; 
joQlw cwxot 

lAose tvho expend their wealth in the path (or cause) of 
God, are like a yrain of corn thgl produces seven ears. 

129. The Jui^l rarely omitted in 

sentences in which both subject and predicate are definite, 

J»"0> y ^ Q Si ^ f 

but the former consists of only one word; as; 

4 2 ^ 

Mohammed is the apostle of God; aJUl 'All is the 

9 ^ y Q ^C"0 -- I ^ 

friend of God; ,va|uuII dUi>, this is the great felicity 

(el-Kor an, ch. 9, V. 90, but in v. 73 we read yeJJo). 

Here a doubt might at first arise, whether these words form 
a complete sentence, or merely the compound subject of 
one; in which case we must only examine wliether the words 

24 * 
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that follow can be taken as their predicate, >vithoiit doing 
violence to sense and grammar, or not. 

130. From the pronoun of separation, 

must be carefully distinguished the pronoun which is ap- 
[)ended to the subject to give it emphasis and contrast it 
with another subject as: 

ye ItXje, this was the reason; 

the Muslims (and not slaves or mercenaries) the 

army. — This pronoun is also frequently appended to a 
pronominal suffix in any case, to give it emphasis; as: 
if yo^ stood tip; ^ 

i, his opinion was that no one should take anything ; 
Jjhf Ijkic Ql then is my share of 

• this booty? 111 whose is this book? 

Ours;^'^ Cjol UJuIx Co, what has prevented you 

two from doing that? iJJjy !ilCo du; Jol ul ^jl, if 
you think that / have less., wealth and {fetvery children than 
you; and more rarely to a noun in the accusative; as: 

and we made his o/fspring the 

survivors. 


^ a 


Rem. The same usage is found in the other Shemilic languages. 
See, for example, Gesenius’ Heb. Gr. §. 119, 3. 

131. If, however, in a nominal sentence, a more pre- 
cise indication of time and mood be necessary, the Arats 
use for tliis purpose ^ or one of its ’’sisters” (§. 41, 42). 
The imperfect , has in this case the usual meanings 
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of the imperfect (§. 8); whilst .the perfect, admits of 
four significations; viz. a) of the historical tense or Greek 
aorist (§. 1, a), in which case it has, according to the Arab 
grammarians, the sense of to 'become: h) of the actu- 
al perfect (§. 1, ^); <?) of the actual imperfect, as it were 
a shortening of w’hich also occasionally occurs; 

and d) sometimes, especially in the Koran, of the present, 
but only by giving a peculiar turn to its use as a perfect 
(has become by nature, nitpvxa), astLx^^ 

God is watching you (ch, 4, v. 1), The perfect ex- 
presses the pi'esent in particular after the negative particle 
Ifje, and the interrogative particles, such as I ; e. g. 


(the Kor’an) is not a discourse invented (l)y Mohammed), 
but a confirmation of what (i. e. of the sac7'ed writings 
which') preceded it; !!llt ls6jJLa>.Ju 

they cannot enter them (lit. it is not to them that they should 
ente)^ them) but ?vith fear; xJ.J| 

no soul can believe e.vcept by the permission of God; 
1,^^ AaI ^ \jo, he is not {the man) to d& us any harm ; 

piU:;! kJUt ^b'Lc, God is incapable of letting 

lit, is not (the one) to let — your belief perish (i. e. go 
witkbut a reward); 


is it a wonder to men that we have made a revelation to 
one of them? 


132. The subject of a sentence is frequently not speci- 
fied, either because we do not know it, or do not choose to 
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mention if. We Iiave, however, the option of expressing 
ourselves personally, by such forms as one says, (hey say, 
people say. Germ, nian sagt, Fr. on dit; or impersonally, 
either by means of the passive voice, as it is said. Germ. 
cs wird gesagl, or the active voice, as it rains. Germ, es 
regnet, Fr. il pleut. T’he Arabs too express themselves in 
both ways (with the restriction stated in §, 133, rem. b). 
If they wish to use the personal form, they employ «) the 
third person sing, niase. of the verb along with its own 
nonien agentis , defined or undefined by the article; as: 

JoLi Jli? , one has said, JoLLlI Jli’, id. (lit. he mho, or 

every 07ie mho, mas in a position to say, has said); 

JoLLfi JyAi , one says, is mont to say (lit every one mho 
is in, or gets into, a position to say , says). The determi- 
nation of the singular subject by the article expresses iti 
such cases a distributive totality, b) If the undefined sub- 
ject is one of a number of persons who are known to us, 
the suffix pronoun of the third person plural is annexed to 
the nomen agentis to indicate the.se persons; as: JU, 

o7ie of (he7/i .said, c) If there be several indefinite subjects, 
the third person plur. masc. of the verb may be used, as: 
lyU, they say; they thmk; but it is more usual to 

employ the verb in the singular and its nomen agentis, de- 
fined or undefined by the article, in the plural; as: 

Lo 

dLJi, no one has ever heard amjthing more beautiful than 
this (lit. those 7vho can hear have never hea7'd ^ci). 

Rem. a. Instead of tlic' nomcn agentis, defined or undefined, 
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sucli words as , mim^ i*|yol> tvommi^ and the like, are occasion- 
ally used with or wilhoul the article; as: Jli — JuLH JLi ; 

> , S5 <0 > ' 

J^yl Jyb = JoLLM Jyu ; &c. For the riomen agenlis with 
the plural sufjfix, the word {jd.su, a part ^ is often employed; 

as: |!;..g. ^ «.j JU = 

Rem. h. On the corresponding* Hebrew constructions , see Ge- 
senius* Gr. §. 134, 3, along with rein, 1. With rem, a compare, 
in particular, 1. Sam. 9, 9. "1CKT13 

D'n^N ts^nib. 

133. If Ihe impersonal form of expression is to be 
employed, the Arabs use ibe third person sing, rnasc. of 
the passive voice, whether of a transitive or of an intran- 
sitive verb; as: it has been rvrUten, it is mritleti; 

there teas a travelling, they travelled; it has 

been disputed, there has been a dispide; Ukj, there is 
thirst felt, they thirst; Jy>lj « revelation was made 

to them; ^ 5 *^’ he fainted (lit. thei-e was a covering 
thrown over him; comp. i^.^J;Tn), whence the 

person in a faint, fern. (in I5.ter limes incor- 
rectly kjuMjJi, and, without the preposition, 

fem. Verbs thus used are always of the mascu- 

line gender, which the Arabs frequently employ where we 
should use the neuter (see Gesenius’ Heb. Gr. §. 134, ‘i). The 
neuter plural of adjectives and nomina agenlis and patientis is, 
however, always expressed by the feminine plur. san. or the plur. 
fract. (see Gesenius’ Heb. Gr. §. 105, 3, as: beau- 
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Hi/ul tUnys (not which means handsome persons); 

good things (not _ which means good 

me/i); , existing things; , necessai'y 

things; possible things; JoljLiJi, difficult things, 

9 . 9 ^ 

calamities; exciting causes (from o»xU) 

hindrances (Iron) 

Rem. a. The passive of directly transitive verbs may be used 
either personally or impersonally; as: ^ook or letter) 

was written^ and the act of wriUntj was performed. Jn the former 
ease, tJie direct object or accusalive of the active voice becomes Ihe 
subject of llic passive ( Jl^LwI j^Uf) ; in the latter, according 

to the Arab grammarians, the subject is the nomen aclionis of the verb 

) Q ^ 9 y /'C ^ y O 9 

itself, as . there k a dispute, = LjiJucifc.l, ^ 

disputing is disputed; so that, according to their view, the impersonal 
passive becomes really personal. If a passive that is, according to our 
ideas, impersonal, governs an object by means of a preposition (as 
this object becomes virtually the subject of the passive 
voice, just ag it was virtually the object of the active,' and conse- 
fpienlly if the nomen actionis be expressed along with it, it must be 
pul in the accusative; as: 2uJ}^ (not from the active 

auJt vUv, he journeyed to him (a journeying). In either case, 
— whether the passive be personal or impersonal, — it is jjj Lo 
a verb of which the agent, i. e, the acting person, is not 
flamed, not even by means of a preposition, as with us (for the subject 

oJ the passive voice is, as we have said abovc,merely Ihe 
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jLcUJf ^\jLo or J^UJt GLCo supplying the place 

of the agent). If the agent is to be named, the active voice must be 
used. — Since the Arab uses many verbs as directly transitive, 
which in our idiom are on^ indirectly so, their passives may of course 

be employed in both of I he above ways; e. g. ^ means pot only 

% 

ventum est (impers.), but also ventum est ad (pers.).In the former* 

O ^ 

case, only the third person sing. masc. is used, 0 ^ 
thing mis brought, imperf. iLi; in the ‘latter, all the numbers and 
persons arc einploycd, sing. 3 . p. m. , f. 2 . p. m* 

<fcc., as ^ ^ thing was brought to him (act, 

0 . 

^ brought him sofneihing). 

Rem, b. Our impersonal actives indicating natural phenomena, 
such as it snows, it rains, &c., arc always expressed by the Arab$ 
personally. They say either ^ji}\ ,the snow snotvs, 
the rain rains, or o>.sULa, snows, *.t ^ ... t| 

the shy rains. In the latter of these two forms of expression the sub- 
stantive is sometimes suppressed, leavingonly the verbin the 

third person sing, fern., 

99^^^ 9 ^ 

Rem. c. In the case of words like , it is allowed, -a^ , 
it is yiccessary, &c., followed by with the subjunctive, the subject 
naturally is the. following clause, and therefore the verb docs not come 
under the head of impersonal. 

> , 0^0- s ... 

The or object, may- be either pure, i. e. the 

aciaisalive, or 5 impure, 1. c. a preposition with the genitive 

V. il. 


99^, 9 ^ 

Rem. c. Ill the case of words like , ft is allowed, 


25 
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134^ 'I’he complement of tlie .subject and predicate are 
annexed to them either by subordination (tlie accusative or 
a preposition with the genitive) or coordination (apposition). 


135. When the pronominal suffixes are attached to a 
substantive in the accusative, governed by a verb, or to 
one in the genitive, goveined by a f)re[)Osition annexed to 
a verb, tliey may refer to the agent of the verb, and conse- 
quently have a reflexive meaning, for which the Arabic, 
hs - well as the other Shemitic languages, has no distinct 
pronominal form; as: bx has sj)ent his {own) 

fo 7 'lune; lyLs, they said to their {own) brothers. 

But a suffix attached to the verb itself, or to the preposition 
, annexed to the verb, cainiot liave a reflexive meaning; to 


give it such, the word yliS , sold, or , eye, essence, 
^and in later Arabic).^.,, spirit, substance, essence, 

or JLi , state,) must be interposed; as: su^Jo Jui', he kill- 
ed himself ; S L r.. 6 r , console thyself thercivith ; 


f y ^ ^ o ^ 

oXl»|, / have desh'oyed myself; except in the 
case of the verba cordis (§. 24), when the [ironominal suffix 
is the first ofcject and the second object is either a noun 
or a whole sentence; as: xJU^, he imayined himself 

struck; he saw himself (in a dream, it ap- 

peared to 'him as if lie were) pressing out nme. 


Rem. Compare the use, in lleb. and Aram., of 
in post-biblical Hebrew, of or honc^ and body ; and 
in Elhlopic, of : fre^esj head, 

m 

136. The complements that are coordinated with, or 
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placed in apposition to, the subject or predicate, are called 

^ ^ jjj 

hf the Arab grammarians sequeniia, followers 

or apqjosilives (sing. ^Li), and the word to which tliey 
are placed in apposition is called that vMch is fol- 

lowed (by some wdrd in apposition). They are generally 
connected with a noun, more rarely with a verb. — With 
the noun is llms united the adjective, which, like all other 
words in apposition, follows the noun, and agrees with it 
in respect of determination or indeterminatiofi, .as well as of 
gender, number, and case (see flesenius’ Ilcb. Gr. §. 110, 1, 
and §. 109, 2); e. g. , a noble man; |vj^1 


of the noble man; the noble Zeid (acc.); 

his glorious hook ; SJsaLS', a square j)e- 


deslal; ^)y^’ great treasures j'Atej. A noun may 

Jiave two or more adjectives connected with it; as: ^fO\' 
the bright red star. Sometimes a substantive 
is used adjectively; as: « young woman (who is) 


a vh-gin (nSn:: ^ <3 La iWLwj , 


a number of mosques ; 


" O'' ^ 9 ^ .f' 

'iixs. Jli'j; Ji+xcio, it ‘contains •« number of 

horses and men; I'Sli «Juo and this is a usu- 


al custom of his; iSU Jsc ’^\y and ye are 

a band of more than a hundred. Compare, in Hel)rew, 
'iS'.DC’C’., Num. 9, '20, Nehem. 2, 12; and in 

Syriac, many gardens, l^ojo l^ii© l-iLs, many 

sons and daughters. — As regards the demonstrative pro- 


25 * 
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nouns, which are looked upon by the Arabs as substantives 
(vol. I. §. 190, 4, and §. 338), either they may be placftl 
in apposition to the substantive, or the substantive to them; 

as: dULiJI Ijuje, M/s king, lit. this {person), the king', 

tJ^ , ZM, this (person), i, e. this Zeid or 

Zcid here. In both cases the apposition is a qualificative 
one, whence the first word in each is called by the 

9 5 o 

Arabs ‘ ^ t > Mat which is desc/ibed, and the 

second, Me description or descriptive qtiihet. As the 

demonstrative pronoun is by its nature definite, the noun in 
apposition to it must of course be definite likewise. If it be 
defined by tlie article,, the demonstrative usually precedes, as 
, though it sometimes follows, as e. g. 'i 

^ ^ 5 C3 r* 

Jhds man, rarely IAjc> But if the substantive be de- 

finite by its own nature (as a proper name or a mere word,, 
§. 78), or defined by having a genitive after it, the de- 
monstrative always follows; as: fjo» jo\, this Zeid (see 

* ^ 0 ®'*° 9 y fi ' 

above)*; this \iiH)r(I)'ulan; 

^ > a is , well knotvn in grammar that this 

I ^ 

'ila has the meaning of /naa; > these my ser- 

vants or these servants of mine; IAjc Jt, to this 

age of ours; i/m famous boolc of his. 


*) If ihe proper name has Ihc arlicic, | jkifi may also precede, because 
il is lo a certain extent a common noun defined by the article; as: 
I or this eUHarU. 
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On (he other hand, in .such a phrase as &j»b » 

the words Xi’b are the predicate (»-<^) of and 

is a circumstantial “ accusative, (his is the she-mmel 
of God as a sign unto you. 

. 137. jL_r, and more rarely iuLi, totality, 

are often placed after the definite noun wdiich they miglit 
govern in the genitive (§. 82, 1, 2), in. which case a pro- 
nominal suffix is appended to them, referring to that noun ; 
as: or (J-Lljf, all men (also bLu.> yltlll, 

§. 82, 2); 1^5 or XJL- iiJI, the 7vhole tribe; 

kl.jl a , the ivholc army. A peculiar use of 

2 , w • 

,yS as an appositive , is exemplified hy the phrases : 

' , he is a real hero; 

he is a tlioi'ough seholar. If the noun be indelinite, this con- 
struction is inadmissible, for the pionominal suffix, being 
by nature definite, can not refei' to any other than a de- 
finite noun. There is, however, one exception, namely, when 
the indefinite noun indicates a precise period of lime; e. g. 

, a whole 7nonlh; a whede year. Words 

of a vague signification , such as time, iixh, a space 

of time, &c., cannot be tlius construed. — After Jy and 

its suffix we often find a second apposition, agreeing wilb 

the preceding silHstantive iii gender, numbe'r and case, name- 
ly, the adjective feni. plur. masc. 

fem. (the dual masc. and fem. are 

not admitted by the great maority of grammarians); as: 
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(XsyjMi , and the* angels all (?vifkout 
exception) prostrated themselves. Sometimes this word i% 
used widiout Jj', as ^ . verilg I will lead 

than all astray ; Li^^l ^jJT in that 

case I would pass all my time in weeping (Ljua-I in rhyme 
for ^LI). 

j ^ o ^ 

Rcni. To somclimes appended olher synonymous 

words, which form iJieir feminine sing*, and masculine and feminine^ 
plur. in Iho same way; viz. The" usu- 

al sequence of Ihesc synonyms is exemplified in the phrase 


-tXjt «Aa.j| ,«Afl sjy , 




e army came. 


They are scarcely ever used sing^Iy and wilhoiil Jk/I 

138. Like Jk5^ and its synonyms are used fern. 

,0 S „ ' ' . 

^jLxJiy, both (§. 83), and oL^oj, a half. Tltey follow the 
nouns to which lliey refer, and take the appropriate prono- 
minal .suffix; as: |vAxJI the teacher 

and physician, both of them; sJuaj half the army. 


139. , soul, and eye, essence (of a thing), 

arc often employed in the sense of ipse, self (compare 
§. 135). Tliey are then not seldom prefixed to a noun, 
whicli they govern in the g’enitive; as: the 

star itself; wlj f have seen hirmif; 

IjA, the ranoving of ignorance from himself (com- 
pare the Hebrew use of c'^!/, and also of 0*15 in 2 King’s 
9, 13, provided this passage be not corrupt); but more 
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2 j 

generally they are^ used,* like as appositives to a de- 
finite noun, and are followed by the appropriate pronomi- 
nal suffix; as; ’iJu.su Zeid himself came; 

'1^3’ herself came; iJjiu Ipli oolj, / sam 

Atnr himself If the noun be in the dual or plural, the 

9 9 ci^ S 9 

[)hiral forms, jLi.it and must be employed; as: 

l.t,i|...oit ool^, / saw, the two emirs themselves; 

I passed by the hvo Hinds them- 

selves; ^ the vizirs themselves killed 
him. They are also often connected with the nouns to 
which tliey refer by means of the preposition o; as; 
AJ, he came in pet'son; degradation 

9 9 O'* 

itself niter degradation; |i.^^ib 

they are choosing in person. Occasionally , too, is 

a])pendcd in the form of ah adverbial accusative, or hy 
means of the preposition to, but without any suffix; as: 
iX^ ^ he is the very person. — When 

jlli and ,^4^ are in apposition to a pronominal sudix in 
the accusative or gemtivc, a pronoiuen se[)aBationis may be 
interposed; as: vtbwAi Xj or Amsu viol lib 

/ passed by you yourself; AuJ-\ viJujI^, or o6l dujt^, 
or saw you yourself; but if the prono- 

minal suffix represent the agent, as in the verb, the in- 
sertion of this pronoun is a mailer of necessity ; as : 
OoaUj oJ! you yourself stood up; jUjI 

stand up yourselves. 
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Rem. «. The* words 

and Jui^, (jlli and form one division o^tlial 

class of'appositivcs^^IpJI, which the grammarians name <XaA£>I 

{ov (X4S^\)y strengthening OX corrohoration^ and the 

corroborative^ because they slrengllien the idea of lolalily or of sell, 
already contained in the £^l. by the addition of their own. 
This class of appositives is designated by the special name ol 
I the ^ corrohoraiion in meaning, to distinguish 

them from the or verbal corroboration, which 

consists in the emphatic repetition of the worditself; as in the verse: 

sL^T 


whither, whither can I escape with my mule? The pursuers 
are come up, come up to you; halt! halt! it^ rhyme for 

*So also in answers: ,^yes; ^ "S^no^no, 

If a word is governed by a preposition or other particle, both must be 
repealed; as: ib db I passed by you~you ; 

Zeid — Zeid is standing up, 

Rem, b. Besides liic Ju5^|, the Arab grammarians acknow- 
ledge three other classes of r ?(, V ; viz. oJtOf or siSLt^\, the de- 
scripiion or descriptive ?vord, (pialificative, adjective ; the 

substitution or/^OT/iwfrtfiW; and ^LX/j| the explanatory ap- 
position, — IjTlie c>.jtUl or may refer to the either 

directly (in whicli case it is a simple adjective)^ as: 
there came to me a handsome 7nan * or indirectly, in virtue of a follow- 
ing word that is connected with it, as: ^ 5 ^^ • ’ 

there came to me a man whose brother is handsome. In this (alter case 
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the adjective belongs, as a prefixed predicate^ to the following noun, 

s 

which is its subject, and the two together form a or qualifica- 

live clause, of the preceding substantive, with which the adjective 
agrees in case by allraclion; as: ^ 

a man whose hrother is handsome \ ^ 

9 ^ ^ ^ 1^'*’ 9 0^^ 

passed by a man 7vhose father is noble ; «jol RvLwww::>. ^ 

T passed by a man whose mother is Juoidsome If the following noun 
be in the dual or plural, Ihc adjective is still left in the singular; as: 

, I passed by t)vo women whose 

parents are handsome; |J.sD^Ljf Ljul^ ^ ^ some 

men whose fathers are handsome. If the preceding noun be defined in 
anyway, the adjective lakeslhe article; as: 

J saw Zeid, whose face is handsome; ^yXstiS 

9 9^ 9 w 9^ \ 

v/:> Jbu ^UFutuh eFTgli, who has been mc7iiioned be- 

^ ^ 9 9^^ 9 s« \ 9^0^ 

fore, narrates; the kings 7vho have been 

9 9 ^9 ^ 

mentioned be fo7^e ; R^LSJU Jo^, ^oe to those whose 

hearts are hardlT\\e^ Arab grammarians assume llial every adjective 
contains a pronominal agent within itself, when no other agent is 
expressed, and they therefore call the adjective lk(ft 

ivhich is like the verb. Consc<|iienlly is with them 

^ 9 ^ ^9 > 9 ^ ^ ' I ^ 

= =■ (ySO) f 

y ^9 y ^ Q y ^ 

where another agent is expressed, is — 5 ^^! and so 

_ 5o5^ ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ 90^^ 9i,f" 0 ^ 9 ^ . 9 ^ 9 

with the rest ; ^u)f U^y^ v;i?^^==awif <-^ 7 ? ^^y^y 

IXj^ » 


9 9 0 ^ -^XT k ^ ^ T'' 9 9 0 9 ^ ifi O.* 9 0^^ 

IJo^ ~ ^^4^5 

V. II. 26 
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<fec. In such cases ihc seenungly nominal sentence is in reality a 
verbal sentence, serving as RAw? to the preceding substantive. On 
the other hand , if the substantive precedes (he adjective , as in 

the second subslanlive and the adjective 
that follows it form logeiher a really nominal sentence, of which the 
substantive is the and the adjective the ^ih^; and conse- 

quently both must remain, under all circumstances, in the nominative, 
and the adjective must agree regularly with the substantive; as: 

- 5 50-^ o\rni 

, XLuaA iLof The 

f ^O— ' w. 50«<0 yti 9 0/0 ^ ^ 

or per mutative^ is of four kinds, a) J^l ^ Jjo, 

the substitution of the whole for the whole; as: 

5^^5o — 'T' — 

Oinar^ your brother, came to me; whole 

5^'*'—— ^ — ^ — •0'^^ 5 0"* 

to me; ^SjUi^s, (•y> ^5^*^ > 

people of the city came to me, great and small, b) g^diuuf Jju 

Ml 5 o^ 

Jl-JCJI substitution of the part for the whole; as: 

i g Ji ^ome of the people came to me; 

5» « * 5 -?^ - cc 5 

xA-oi half the army came to me; atiJU uji^ oJLM, 

/ a third of the loaf c) Jjo , the comprehensive sub- 

stitution, i. c. the permutalive which indicates a quality or circum- 
stance possessed by or included in the preceding subslanlive; as; 

I , Zeid's learning filled me with surprise ; 

L^Lo Sy^ iXRftj and she called to mind the coldness of 

the water of Taktud, lit. Taktud, the coldness of its water; 

Jlh s£JbyLl.S, they will question thee 

about fighting in the sacred month, lit, about the sacred month, (about) 
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fighting in it. d) The fourth case is where Ihe permutalive is wholly 
different from the word for which il is subsliluled 

jo4Uj). It is of two sons: a) the permutative of 

*** ® ^ ^ ^ 
retractation if tom to turn away from), or ^tiXJI Jjo, the 

substitution of something else one would like to state for the original 

statement; as, for instance, when one says , I ate breads 

but then, preferring lo state that he had eaten meat , adds the word 

Cl {Cl \CL vU^). Here, lo use Ihe words of ihe gramma- 

nans, ^UcJ! the metbu ts designed 

as well as ihe tahV ; and tliis is -what distinguishes il from fi) 

JbiJLiUi ^ the permutative of error, ov Jju> the per^ 

✓ 

9 9 O o j** 

mutative of forgetfulness, in wliich the is uttered merely 

by mistake, and the correct word immediately substituted for il; 
as when one says: \j^y^ v^^JlsG > I passed by a dog, (I mean 

to say) a horse. The J Jo is equivalent lo the use 

A j ^ ^ 

of the particle Jo (Qi Ju — 3) The oUofr 

or explicative apposition, which is the asyndetic connection of a sub- 
stantive with a preceding siibstanlivc’ which il more nearly defines; 

9 *^1 ^ ^ 

as: your brother Zeid came tome , iuLJLj |»AVL5t 

o ^ ^ o 0^ y f ^ ^ y 

^ I g> y] , "Abu Hafs Omar swore by God (y^ rhyme for 

y^)> This apposition is equivalent to the use of 

Jo^ ^^5 ^^^L^),a.nd, being asyndetic, is opposed to the 

V , or connection of sequence, \vhich takes place by 

^ ^ €5 ^ a ^ 

means of connective particles, such as ^ 5^* 


Rem. c. The word lo which a SSy is annexed is called by the 


26 
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granunarians which i$ strcnffthcncd or corroborated ; 

ff Go"^ ^ 9 0^^"^ 9 9 ^ " 

lhal which is followed by a or or 

the rjiialified or deso'ihed; that which has a JJo aflcr it, JiX^I 

IXjo y ihai for which something is suhstitutedi and that to which an 

is appended, auJIi the word to which an 

explanatory word 25 attached by means of a virtual conjunction, 

Rem. In sentences like {jdMjJ V \yXjLjiis , they 

O ^ k 9 9 0 

fought with one another, iho words (jaatAj are a pernnilalivc 

of the agent contained in the verb and serve to strength- 

en the idea of reciprocity belonging to lhal verbal form. The 
JuoUiJI xjyLxJ j.y in which supplies the place of the ac- 

cusative , is dependent upon fjJbiLs/ i/ict/ /oiiff/tt wil/i, eoDUuned in 


140. One finile verb may also be pul in apposition 
(o another. In this case either a) the first is the preparative 
act, introductory to -the second; as: L) /«? arose 

("aoiO prostrated himself before him ; sUl ^ jo jvixt Jsw^U, 
then he sent (md) informed his father of this ; or I/) the 
second modifies the first; as: JLIdI 0y.sSsM,, he continued lonp 
prostrate; he sang. fvelL In both cases the 

older and more elegant form of expression is to insert the 
conjunction o; a!?: xl Joswi JLbLi tX:p-w. If the 
first of the two verbs be a perfect, the second must be so 
likewise; for the imperfect would be a Jtliixi JLi (see 
§. 8, d, e),and, as such, would virtually st^din the accusative ; 
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as : , misit mtnUafurtis, he sent to infoi'in. If both 

verbs are in the imperfect, the second may either be an ap- 
[)osition or a JL:&. ; as: he sends (and) 

informs, or mittit nuntiaturus, he sends to inform, 

llem. The lalcr Arabic conslniclion , wilhoul the conjunction, 
is very common in Syriac (e. g. oi^^f hl2,> he sent (and) seized him), 
and also occurs in Hebrew. See Gesenius’ Gr. §. 139, 3, b. 


‘l. Concord in Gender and Number between the 
Parts of a Sentence. 

141. In verbal .sentences, in which (according to §. 118) 

« 

the predicate (verb) nnisl always piecede tlie subject (agent), 
the following rules hold regarding their agreement in gen- 
der and number, « 

142. 1) If the subject be a singula'r .substantive, that 

is feminine by signification (vol. I, §. 290, 1), two con- 
structions are [lossible. a) If it immediately follows the verb, 
the verb must be put in the fern. sing. ; as : 5 lp..«l oJU, 

the wife of *el-' Aziz said. But b) if it be separated from 
tlie verb by one or more words, the verb may stand in the 

-- 0 wS 

.sing, ma.se., although the fern, is preferalile; as: («^( ^jf 
^ man, whom one of you (women) /m 

deceived. 

' 

2) If the .subject be a singular substantive, that is fe- 
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minine merely by form (vol. 1. §. 290, 2), the preceding 
verb may be put either in the masculine or feminine, whe- 


ther the subject immediately follow^s it or not. In the follow- 
ing examples it is masculine: iloLc ^ 

and they see what was the end of those 
who jn'cceded them; 

the people may not have any pretext against you. 


3) If the feminine subject be separated from the verb 

A 

by the particle the verb is pul in the masculine; as: 

SUi ^ 1 , ti) no one was innocent except the 
ma ihermnt of 'Ibnu 'I- AUi (i. e, Lo). The femi- 

nine is, however, admissible, especially in poetry ; for instance, 
in the above example, 


4) The verbs jiij and (vol. I. §. 183) take the 
masculine form in [)rererencc to the feminine, even when the 
subject is feminine by signification ; as: sJpTjJb, 

Zcineb is an excellent woman! 


143. If the subject be a plur. sanus masc., or a plur. 
fraclus denoting persons of the male sex, the preceding 
verb is usually put in the sing, masc., particularly when 
one or more words are interposed between it and the subject ; 
as: Jii‘, the believers said; sXa ^ jLs,, 

the?'e came one day (some) men from Mekka; U? 

(pU shall 7ve believe as fools have believed? 

8 e , 

Re m, ^y *.> , ^<ois (pi of jjjI), and other similar words (vol. 1. 

§. 302, 6 , and rem, d), are exceptions, being treated as plurales 
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fracti (see §. 144), and therefore admitting the verb in the fern, sing* 
This remark applies, however, to only when it is used lo de- 
note a family or tribe (compare §. 147); as: v^li, 

the Benu 'Isra'il (children of Israel) said, 

144. If the subject be a piuralis fractus, no mailer 
whether derived from a masc. or a fern, sing., the preceding 
verb may be either masc. or fern.; as: 

juu then, after this, your hearts became hard 

(from masc.); vdils ^ (other) 

apostles have been accused of falsehood before you (from 
masc.); < 5 ^’ l<^nts 

are (set up) af Du Toluh (from fern.). 

Rein. The remark made in §. 142, 3, regarding' iHc parlic.'e 

55 * Cl ^ ^ ^ 

ill, applies here too. An example of the fern, is: Lc* 

ft ^ , ft y 

and nothing remained but the low rugged rid- 
ges of hills (from , fern.), where a prose writer would have 
said \foy soil. 

ic v3 o ^ 

145. If the subject be a collective, like people, 

- 

or a noun designating a whole class of animals, like jUi, 
sheep, or birds (vol. I. §. 290, 1, e, and §. 292, 1), 
the preceding verb may be put in the fem. sing.; as: 

4 ^ ,"^ a 'M the Jews say , the 

Christians stand upon nothing (have no foundation for their 

belief); (5^!^ oV iS^t* 

I saw myself {in a dream) cartyiny, upon my head (some) 
bread, of which the birds were eating. 
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146. If the subject be a feminine noun in tl>e plural 
number, whether plur. sanus or plur. fraclus, the* preceding 
verb may be put cither in the masc. or fern, sing.; unless 
the plur. sanus refers to persons of the female sex, in which 
case the fern, is decidedly to be preferred. Examples: 

Lo the evil cqnscqtiences of wkal 

they did, came upon them; ^ {sonui) 

women in the city said; 

daughters lamented their misery. Such instances as 
131, when believing fvomen come unto you, 
are comparatively rare. 


147. The names of the Ai’ab tribes, which are mostly 
of the feminine gender, take a preceding verb in the fern, 
sing, (see §. 143, rem.); but a following verb may be put 
in the plur. masc., because such names have the sense of 
collectives. For example: U 

(the tribes of) Okail and Kosheir assem- 
bled and complained to one another of ndiat was done to 
them by Seifu ’d-daida. 


148. In general, when once the sulyect has been men- 
tioned, any ' following verb must agree with it sti’ictly in 


gender and number; as: 


pUi LoU, the hunters came out against 

him and he fled from them, and, whilst he continued on 
level ground, they did not overtake him sing., but 

plur.); vi^‘ r there was 
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upon it a cupola^ known- by {the name o/) the cupola of 
the air (j^l^ msisc., but fern.); ^ 

^ i LiAiwf j and the 
pilyrims leave their bay gage at the cave of cl-Hidr, and 


ascend two miles to the top of the mountain sirig... 

but ^^JoLcu phir., because .is a plur. fract. denoting 
rational beings); oL*.*j iuQikJo xJlJ, God has an- 


gels who watch over you in tu?-n plur., for the 

^ O " 9 ^ dt 4'*® ^ 

same reason as in (be last e.xarnple) ; Jh*> 

and the herd wheeled and guarded (their rear) with an old 

O'*® 

hack fein., because, willi the exception of tlie single 

Inick, the rest of the herd were does); Xs lxlS\ kig 

(jlyb ij-^> **/ scraps of 

{taper written with (ink of) various colours (where 
niiglit also be used). — If irrational or inanimate objects 
are spoken of (for example, in fables) as persons, the plur. 
fractus may be followed by the vei’b in the plur. raasc.; as: 

9 ^ ^ ^ 9 S'* 

XJU* I^Uof Sjjo once on a time (some) dogs 

found the skin of a beast of prey; jJ 
iilf ijikki] Dili and they shall say to 

their (members), Why have ye borne tvilncss against us? 
They shall answer, God has made us speak. 


149. If the subject be a substantive in the dual num- 
ber, the preceding verb must be put in the .singular, 
but must agree willi the subject in gender. Examples: 

t f kfuo (}S>.Sy and two young meti went into 
V. II. .. 27 
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the prison along imth him; o, after the 

two men disputed ?vith one another abovt me; sltXj 

and his hands and ai'ms and feet were 

pierced with nails; Uo 7‘^cl^P 

had BMr been present and ’Ibn Hamel, thy hands 
woM not have been branded (J^ in rhyme for Jw^); 

Jyie ^ S, niay his eyes never cease 

from constant weeping ; ti)Ua-& db^Li ^ <Xa. 

yow?’ moustache till 
your lips can he seen, and your dress till your heels can 
he seen (compare, in Hebrew, Micali 4, 11. ij’j’j; iVaS tnni ; 
sec Geseriiiis’ Gr. §. 143, 5). — A following verb must, of 
course, agree strictly with the preceding subject in gender 
and number; as: ^1 jjXu ^JjUu\Ja ^^sc> it, when 

two troops ' among you were on the point of behaving with 
cowardice. But if it be a collective, designating rational 
beings, the rnasc. plur. is admissible; as: ^ ijljcijLb 

and if two parties of be- 
lievers fight with one another, make peace between them. 

Rem. a. Sometimes, however, a preceding: verb is found in ac- 
tual agreement with a following siibjcel in the dual or plural, or even 
in virtual agrcctnent with a singular collective; as: sUJut 0.S5 

5 9 0 J 

JuLyOj (jifter both far and near (after every one) had ahan- 
doned him { in rhyme for »Lv^ his eyes were 

Lij — y > the women saw the 

white hairs that glittered in my whiskers; £=f^JUw| ^ 
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p ^ g ^ 

my family abuse me for the purchase of the palm- 
trees; people aided 

you , and you became powerful through their aid. The phrase 
the fleas have devoured me, is generally cited 
by the native grammarians to exemplify tins conslruclion. 

Rem* b. With reference lo Hebrew, compare with the above 
sections Geseniiis’ Gr. §. 14-3 (especially 1 and 3) and §. 144- 
(esp. a and d), 

150. If Ihe preceding verb has several subjects, it 
may be put in the plural, as: oof^ bl Ld*., you and I 
are come ; or it may agree in numbei’ and gender with the 

^ O 9 ^ 0 ^ 9 9 ^ 9 9 ^ 9 09 

nearest subject, as: J<£. 

and Aaron and hix sons shall lay their hands upon his heady 

Mh'iam and Aaron spoke 
about Moses. — Ii‘ the subjects precede, and are either 
three or more singulars, or a singular and a dual, the 
verb is put in the plural; if they are merely two sin- 
gulars, in the dual; as: , the 

^ ^ ^ Cl ^ ^ ^ 

hdly and the two feet disputed with one a/iothe?' ; 

Ulolii yd. , the cold and the heat disputed •nnth one an- 
Other; jj|(XsrL«o and the plants and ti'ecs 

worshipped (not because jviSUJI and 

aie not individuals but •species); Juil^ 

'iSS Lx5ob, and (when) the earth and the mountains 
shall he Ufted up and dashed in pieces at one stroke (not 
sUi> or jiui being a plur. fract.). If Ihe subjects 

be of different genders, the verb is usually put in the mas- 

27* 
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culine, as in the first of the above examples, or in: JuijOl 

y i* W3 ^ y 5,55 y ^9^^ • J 7 

^aaJI ^ y ifidolc/icc (liul 

excess of sleejt remove us far from God and make us heirs 
of (reduce us to) poverty. 


Rem. Compare Gesenius’ Heb. Gr. §. 145, 2. 

151. 7’he verb frequently agre.es in respect of gender, 
not with tlie grammatical subject, but with its complement 
(the genitive annexed to it), which is the logical subject; 
e. g. Co {jtM (}S' ftyj , on the 

day (when) every soul shall find the good ii has done pre- 
sent (along with itself before God); 

all my limbs were relaxed; kJuo some 

of them ransom themselves from him with others (by giving 
up others to him) ; Llxjyu (jd*j lt>|, when some 

years shall have gnawed xiol^is. 

ye at'e the best people that has been In-ought forth (created) 

for mankind. As tin; above examjtles show, this agreement 

of the verb, with the logical subject most frequently lakes 

place when the grammatical subject exi>resscs a subordinate 
S ^ Q 9 O'' 

idea, like (jX (jdju and (see §. 82). 

Rem. Compare Gesenius’ Heb. Gr. §. 145, 1. 


152. What has been said regarding the concord of 
gender and number in a verbal sentence, is nearly all ap- 
plicable to a nominal sentence 


1) When the predicate follows the subject, they must 
agree strictly in gender and number; unless the subject be 
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a plur. fractus, in which case tlie predicate may also he put 
in the fem. sing., as: , the 

hearts are blind, whilst the eyes fl/vyc(9W^(see§. l48).This latter 
remark applies also to the names of the Arab tribes (see §.147); 
as: ^ ^ 5 ^ A 

the Benii Abs were at that time dwelling among the Benii 
^Amir bin Sdsda. 

2) Wlien the predicate precedes the subject, as happens 
in Jiegative and interrogative sentences, tlien d) if the sen- 
tence be nominal, the predicate and subject must agree in 
number (see §. 117); but U) if the sentence be verbal, tlie 
predicate is put in the singular (see §. 121). 

3) If the subject be a collective, the predicate may be 

put in the plural; as: ’j all are obeying him. 

Similarly, when a verb is placed after a collective subject, 
as: greatest part of 

mankind are thankless; 

a part of them are afraid of men (see §.148). 

4) The predicate frequently agrees in gender, not 

with the grammatical subject, but with its complement, which 
is the logical subject; as; kii^3 jG, every soul 

sholl taste of deatfi ^ the cotti- 

mitling of crimes is held laudahle by them (see §. 151). 

5) If the subject of a nominal sentence be a fiersonal 
or demonstrative pronoun, and the firedicate a feminine sub- 
stantive or a plur. fractus,*) tlien the former is generally 

*) For die plur. fraet., even when derived from a iiiasc. sing., agrees with 
adjectives^ personal or demonstrative pronouns, and verbs, in Ihe lem.^ing. 
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put in Die fetn. sing., even when the preceding substantive, 

9^ o ^ * C5 

to which il rerei’S, is of the inasc. gender; as: 

if/iis is an admonition (Germ, dies ist eine Eritmerimg, Fr. 

•M f" 9 9 ^ 

ceci est un avertissemcni) ; «ij| 'iUjj stick are 


Godts ordinances (Germ, dies sind Goites .Regeln, Fr. ce 
sont-ta les regies de Dieii) ; cJjJx L»^Xxj xJJi «yLS| tiLb', 


such are Gods signs, ivhich we ri^eat to thee. 


B. The Different Kinds of Sentences. 

1 . Negative an<i Prohibitive Sentences. 

153. The negative [larticlcs may, as in the Indo-euro- 
pi'ati languages, deny any part of the sentence — the pre- 

o *L 'O f ^ '' 

dicale, the suljject (e. g. ^5 §• ^he object, 

the hdl or circumstantial expression, &c. 

• 154. The negative particle sometimes immediately pre- 

cedes that part of the .sentence wliich it denies, at other 
limes is separated from it by some other part; e. g. 

* Jo !5l, the liberal man docs not respect 
' ^ , ust 

the niggardly ; ItXje Lx, this is no human being (see 

§. 42, rein, c); | 4 >J 6 JLs Lx, he has not said this. 

155. The predicate of a simple declarative verbal sen- 
tence, which is neither optative nor asseverative (§. 1 , e and 
/■), may, when denied by y, be put either in the imperfect 
or the perfect, a) When put in the imperfect, it may be 
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tendered ixito English by the present, ttie future, or, when 
connected with preceding past tenses, by the Latin in){)erfect 
(§§. 8, 9); as: 2# , liberal man 

does 'not respect (or will ml respect^ or, under certain cir- 
cumstances, did not respect, non honorabat) the niggardly. 

b) I'he perfect can [troperly be used only «) when S is 

repeated twice or oftener in clauses connected by in wliich 
case it may be translated by the perfect or the past (§. 1, 
a and b), as: 21, he has neither believed nor 

pj'aycd, or he neither believed nor prayed; or /?) when ^ 
is connected by ^ with a preceding negative, such as 
Co, jJ, or O, and merely carries on the negation of some- 
thing past (see §. 1, e, rem. b, and §. 160). 

156. The particle ^ — a contraction of 21 — , 
which is construed with the subjunctive of the imperfect 
(§. 15, 1), is a very strong negation of the future, fwt at 

^ 35 ^ ^C5<o- J -- 

all, never ; e. y. ^UJt \y)Sji3 jU 

if ye do not do it — and ye will never do it — then 
dread the fire (of hell). 

Rem. On jjJ and O see §. 12 and §. 18. • 

157. The [)article Ls, when joined to the perfect, denies 
the past; when joined to the im[)erfect, the present (see 
§. 8, rem. b). 

158. The particle is often found with negative force 
in verbal as well as iii nominal sentences (see §. 42, rem. 

c) , and that before both the perfect and the indicative of 

« ^ y Si y ^ 

the imperfect. For example: 211 
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the tmbelievers are in niter blindness (lit. are not except 
in blindness)', JUtaJI Ijj® Jiil aJUl bl, 0 God ! I will net 
commit this action : LitK (j^5’ 

and if they (heaven and earth) should fail, no one could 
sajport them after him (if he, i. e. God, should withdraw 
his support); i 5 ^l d is for him 

alone to reward me, who has created me; 

LiLb^.! then they will come unto thee 

sweariny by God (and sayiny), We intended to do nothiny 
.but yood. In the elevated prose style, as well as in poetry, 
the negative Uo is often prefixed to this e. g. ^1 U«j 
gLj_c avail; 

xlx J^. (jI b, only one shoulder., of 

his touches the yround; yUwol (jwLUl jv4^ bl 

thou hast never seen ( any ) like them amony men 
(yL£ol in rhypie for 5Uxd). 

Rem. This (called by the grammarians the 

negative 'in) is not lo be confounded with the conditional particle of 

5 v3 ’ o ^ ^ 

the same sound the conditional 'in) ; for l)il admils 

of a noniinaf sentence after it; 2) it does not govern the jussive; 
3) it lets the perfect retain its past signification ; 4) its predicate is 
sometimes put in the accusative, like that of Co (§. 42, rem. c) ; and 5) 
it is joined, as a corroborative, to Co. It seems rather to be connected 
with the Hebrew negative pN, p^, and occurs itself in that lan- 
. guage in llie form CX. 

159. The negative verb (vol. I. §. J82) is used 
a) as equivalent sonietinies lo luLlfT (§• 41), e. g. 
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|vLjtX)l <Jy>‘ 3 ^<Xe Jswl for him 

who is healthy in mind and body, ihei'e is no excuse for 

neglecting the acquisition of knowledge^ at oilier times 16 

LksLllT (§. 41), e. g. OLc JJJ or he 

is not learned. But it is also employed as an indecli- 
nable negative particle, stronger tlian to deny some part 
of the sentence to which it is prefixed; e. g. Ij-gJ ntJjJ 

&y)\ !il^ oJi^, thou wast not created for this, nor 

hidden to do this; C« > nothing that has 

escaped us can be overtaken (an opportunity once lost never 
recurs); Jiit 

that makes a return, not the camel in rhyme for 

iiii); ji- have you not formed 

the intention of setting me free? In connection with an im- 
perfect, it expresses a strongly denied present or future; as: 
ioilCJI Jo oc*J , / do not intend 

to make war (upon you), but I am come to destroy the 

^ ^ ® 55 c y ^ 0 ^ 

Kdba; Jlij> you will never attain 

greatness till you humble it (your spirit) ; jL*j jLa*ijJ 
jllJI for the fu'C (of hell) is never entered after 

(one has been a dweller iii) Paradise; sJlSUJ u*4^> 

no good is hoped of thee (sJuL^ in rhyme for SJuUJ). 
It may even be governed by (J6, so as to express the 

^ O" " i 35 

negative imperfect of that verb; as: J*Jj (v»JLo ^aUI 
^•jyaiLfLj Jo^^b , the Prophet was neither of high nor ‘ 
low stature. 


V. II. 


28 
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160. When (o a clause containing one of (he negative 
particles fj, CJ or or the negative verb Hiere 
is appended, by means of the conjunction y another depen- 
dent clause, lljen, in place of repeating the particular ne- 
gative of (he former clause, the general negative Si is used, 
because (he s|)ocial kind of negation has already been suf- 

• 9 ^ ^ 0 ^ 9 ^ ^ ^9 ^ 

ficiently made known. For example: 

1^^ jJjT their goods nor their child- 

ren shall avail them aught against God ; 

JlLIj ^ Sij ^ ij^v he saw that this 

body was not created for him in jest, nor connected with 
him for any vain purpose; ij JJCLc &1Xa p 

.^T % Jxxil % §1, there 

remained for him no difficnlty in the {divine) law that did 
not become clear, and 7iothing sealed up that 7cas 7iot opc7i- 
cd , a7id 7iothing obscu7'e that 7 vas 7iot made plain; 

vj ^ ^5 jV M AjLt VwiA.Xi9 

/ 7i7idc7'sta7id by the (te/m/) heart 77cilher the co7poreal 
hea7't 7ior the spvit that dtcclls hr its cavity. If, however, 
the second clause be conceived as independent of the first, 
and the connection be merely an external onej the particu- 
lar negative is repealed; as: iS^pxi 

xJiaaiw^ t-ijLl-, is U a thing 
7vhich has 7icvcr ceased existing during the past, and 
7vhich a pe7'iod of no7i-existe7ice has 7ieve7\ in a7iy 7vay 
preceded? 

o 

Rem. rt. When requires [o be repealed , ils place is sap- 
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plied by 5^, whicJi is followed by the genitive governed by^^; 
as : Jie slaughtered them with- 

out their being either shut up or bound ; 
this is neither strange nor wonderful. See §. 82, 4, rem, a. 

R e m. b. is sometimes repealed emphatically af\er a preceding 
negative, and requires to be rendered in English by even; as; 

0* ts?* ^5 , but I do not see that there has 
come out even a single one of them. 


161. In oaths and asseverations ^ is followed by the perfect 
witli tlje signification of our future (see §. I, d); as: 

f>y God, I will not disobey my Lord; 

IJlp ^ Clod, / tvill md open this 

doov f Lai^sp ^ y by the life of 

Pharaoh, ye shall not quit this place; ouJi* 

/ will never reproach him (ayain) during the remainder of 
my life. In blessings and curses it is followed by the per- 
feet as an optative (see §• 1, /); as; 
you 7iever see (su/fei') evil/ ftiay he not be {may 

he perisli) ! 

162. When verbs signifying to forbid, fear, and the 

like, are followed by.^l with the subjunctive,, the negative 

^ -f. Si f- 

y is sometimes inserted after (y or yi) without 
affecting the meaning (see §. 15, 1); as: Jusxlo yi duL# U, 
ivhat prevented you from worshijping {him)? 61 d^sUa Lo 

o" * ^ ^ ^ f ^ 

y lyL^ p whal Mndered thee from follow- 

iny me, since thou sawest that they have gone astray? 

28* 
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^ \ Ja^ ill and if ye are afraid of 

being unjust iowai ds the orphans (jM if we read 


5i is no longer redundant: if ye are afraid of not being 
just Sfc.). 

163. The prohibitive ^ governs either the jussive or.^ 
the energetic. See §. 17, 2, §. 19, 2, and §.20. 


2. Interrogative Sentences. 


164, The Arabic language ignores the difference be- 
tween the direct and tlie indirect question, in so far 
as regards the arrangement of the words and the mood 
of the verb. Every interrogative clause, even when de- 
pendent upon a preceding one, takes the direct form. 


165. A question is sometimes indicated merely by iHe 
tone of the voice, and that both when it stands alone, and 
when it is connected with a second question by I| or Tl; 
as: ^ ^5^ tyUi, and they saidy 

Dost thou fear any evil to us from thyself? 

1*1 is it better to cast the stones (one of the 

ceremonies of the pilgrimage tb Mekka) riding or on foot? 


y O 0^ 9 0 9 ^9 0^ ^ 

ook^l ^ (5^‘>l ^ ^at Tenon) whe- 

ther it comes from roTitu or from ^arahtu. In general, 
however, a question is introduced by one or other of the 
interrogative particles mentioned in vol. I. §§. 361, 362. 

166. The simplest interrogah've particle is f, which is 
also prefixed to the word ^^1, and to the conjunctions -^ 
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and («j; as: ^1 UT sAail m beU^ as 

fools have believed? »-a1^ l^ou really 

Joseph? IJjn Jic J4|; ^nd 'Abu Bckr 

««/</, you aU of this opinion? Si Jy>l 
have you then heard me saying aught but good? If ano- 
ther clause be connected by j*! with the one beginning with 
t (in this case, called the hemza of equalisa- 

tion), there arises a disjunctive or alternative question; as; 
p* Jo^l, {is it) Zeid or Omar? jlf lic^l 

it is all the same to us, whether we hear {our tor- 
ments) impatiently or with patience; |»| jj 

9 Q • ^ 9 ^ 

• p, it is all one to them, whether thou hast wat'n- 

ed them or not; ^ ^ c^f5 

Ok'? ^ ,1 y 

8^ ^.JjS I*! (•! <Xa^|, <?/ the strange 

things is the self-conceit of him who does not know whether 
he will be saved or damned, or how his life will end. In- 
stead of we may use as: Xilil j^aju ^ 
s^^l |VA*j u*4^*- of opi- 

nion in regard to the delights of ParadUke, whether they 
are of the same kind as the delights of the ?vorld, or of 
a different kind. 


167. The interrogative particle Jbe introduces questions 

^9 9 ^ ^ ^ 

of a more lively sort; as: ^ 

l juAil) <^o you recollect any of Abu FusuT s sayings (lit. 
/fo you recollect anything from Abii Yiisuf) regarding 
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jurisprudence? — On ih^ elliplical expression Ija dll Jij&, 

see §. 54, 2, rein.. When followed by a clause commen- 

^ , 

cing with . ^1, the preposition may be omitted; as: 

jilis viU Jki, do you wish to go to sleep? 

f68. The compound negative particle nounc, is 
often used to draw close attention to the certainty of the 
following assertion, and hence admits of being rendered into 
English by ti'tdy, verily, certainly (compaie in Hebrew 
{<^n=n3n, Gesenius’ Gr. §. 150, 2), in which case it is 
frequently followed, as a farther asseverative, by ^r, e. g. 

|JUJ| Jus y ill, certainly you will nevet' attain 
learning except through six things (lit. is it not so? you 
will not Src.); pjJU S SJIjCi? Si, verily youth does 
not last for ever; ji^^l Si, vetily these are 

the fools; Jum.Ummic L^Ls is^i 

0 thou that barkest at (?’evilest) the Benu ‘s~ 
Sid, / am ready to fight to the death in their defence, 
though they are far away. It is also used as a corrobo- 
rative before the optative perfect (§. 1, /), the imperative, 
jussive, and energetic; as: kJUl ^ Si, may God 

disfigure thy facet — • The synonymous particle Cel is used 
in the same way as Si; e. g. dLxJbci- p jJUl^ Ul, 

vetily, by God, had you transgressed it, I would have put 
you to death ; S UT, verily there 

is no good in prosperity that is followed by the fire {of 
hell); *dl^^l 
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^ tX£l , hy those who are dancing at 

Ddt 'Irk, and who pray at Ndmdn aboundUng in 'ardk- 
trees, (/ swear that) 1 have treasured up love for thee in 
my heart, 

169. ilf, and Uy, (called by the gramma- 

y y as ^ ^ 

rians yoyiJl5 (jn.A4j0.xJt lae particles of incitement 

and 7 ’epr'oof), are used before the imperfect ■ to incite one 
to perform an act, and before the perfect to rebuke the neglect 
of it ; as : why do you fiot write 

a book upon asceticism? equivalent to nyrite one, pray; 
but: jJeUt ^t, why have you not written 

a hook upon asceticism? ^yxjLct iko, tvhy did you not 

inform me of n? 5^ ^ sSl xU-e Jy I 9 p 
those who do not believe, say. Why has no sign from his 
Lord been sent down to him? Sb! u^*b ^JU! UiiJo 
why does not God speak to us or a sign come to us? 

^ ySJQb lUAjli lip, why dost 

thou not bring the angels to us, if thou ar't {one) of those 
who speak the truth? In later times tlie simple ti is so 
used; e. g. li, dost thou not stand up? k>x thou dost 
not stand up! equivalent to pray, stand up. 

170. The interrogative pronouns who? and Le, 

what?, may stand in any one of the three cases, nominative, 
genitive, or accusative; as: oof who art thou? oOj 
v^l Jpl, whose daughter art thou? .^ xp , whom hast 
thou slain? Even when they ought, strictly speaking, to 
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follow anollier word in (he genitive, (hey may he put first 
in the nominaUve absolute, and their proper place supplied 
by a pronoun that falls back upon them (Jute or 

as : siXij ^J^ tM ’ (instead of 

Say, In whose hand is the kingdom over everything} But 
no such pronoun can be used, unless and Ue precede 
in the nominative absolute. — To render the interrogation 
more lively, the demonstrative pronoun is appended (like 
the Heb. n;} to the interrogatives ^ and Lc, even when 
the subject of the interrogative clause is introduced by the 
relative pronoun as: 1 6 Lc or JpD* U Lo, 

is if {thaf) you say? ^ or^f ^jXff fo 

who is it that has given orders? 'Sso lii Q, 

(pron. time da), why do you run arvay after your coming 
hither? — The pronouns ^ and U are always used sub- 
stantively, but can neither govern a genitive nor be followed 
by another substantive in apposition to them in any case 
(nom., gen., or acc.); Jia do not mean 

rig dvijQf gmspam vir? qvis eques {est ille quern vides)? 
but quis test) vir? quis {est) eques? ^ being , the subject 

9 ^ fQ -- 0 << -• 

and ttie following word the predicate. E. g. |•yLll 161 

9 9 65 ^ 9 

oJLi^ ^ when the Mhe ask^ Who is a 
wan? I think that 1 am meant; Uj y 


w^'e (here erne of 


us among a thousand, and they cried out, Who is U hqrse- 
man? he woidd think that it nuts ke they mtsanl 
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in rjiyme for ^ 

mho {is) a god, different from the {true) God, (that) can 

give you light? the words ^ forming a relative 

^ ' G * 

clause in connection with the indefinite substantive £11 (see 
.§. 172 ). Even such a case as is represented by file words 

in no way violates our rule. One 
person says I Zeid; another, re- 

peating the exact words of the former speaker (^1^1), 
asks; >rho is (the person you meant, when you 

said "ra’eitu Z6idan”, by the word) „Zeidan’'l Similarly, 
in the genitive, ^ Passed by Zeid, 

In general, however, the {imitation, citation or quot- 

ing of the exact words of a speaker) is neglected, and 
the* questioner asks 4^^ mho is ZHd? in the nomina- 
tive. This is allowed only when the word quoted 

is a proper name, and (Jja is not preceded by any connec- 
tive particle, such as y We can only say 
mho is Zeid? who is the slave of Ziid? 

— As an interrogative, is construed with the masculine 
singular of a verb, but occasionally admits of the feminine, 
when -the predicate is a person of the female sex; as: 
iiSf mho mas thy mother? — - If inquiry be 

made regarding the nature, qualities, social position, &c., of 
a person, U* is used as the predicate, and not e. g. 

kJ \X)Jiyy and said to him. What art thou? 
^ , lf o' ti, mh(d is the Lord of created things? 

( 5 ^ 

V, Ik " 


29 
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^oUf Ji J i.^Lo, tell me about your verse: 
"And after- she descried the cavalcade of the Nwneirt, 
she turned aside, and they were on their guard against 
meeting hint’, — tvhat were you? He said, I was upon a 
lean he- ass, and along with me was a companion of mine 
upon a she-ass like it. 

Rem. On the shortening of L« into j,, see vol. I. §. 361, rem. 

171. Regarding the interrogative pronoun (Jf, of which 
we have spoken before (§. 87), there are here two remarks 
to be made. 1 ) is used, not only instead of the fern. 
iSf, but also instead of the plur. (^^ 1 ; as: viol 15 ! 

of what tribe art thou"? viil q-LIiT ^1 of what people 
art thou? 2) A nominal sentence with a nominal predicate, 

^ -• -'o 9^^ 2 ^ 

of which the subject is with a pronominal suf- 

fix, may, as a whole, without any change of case, supply 
the place of an accusative to a verb or of a genitive after a 
preposition; as: juil ^yjll jls 

then will we draw forth from every sect 
those who have been most violent in rebellious pride towards 
the Merciful; iJLol L^l he bit them with 

his teeth in order to see which of them was the hardest; 
J-.isl ^\S viv^ Lo 131, when you 

meet the Benii Malik, salute him who is most excellent 

*) (jl *>y poetic license for ^1 fjja, and (iyjJjk-iL i 
rhyme for 
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amongst them. In such cases, however, may be put 

alone, without any suffix, in tlie accusative or genitive, the 

vacant place of the subject in the nominal clause being 

supplied by the pronoun of the third person. In the former 
s *- 

case is treated as an interrogative, in the latter as a 
relative pronoun. 

Rem. also serves to express astonishment, in which case 
it is always put in the masc. sing., and the noun which it governs 
in the genitive is undefined. If the preceding noun , to whiefi 
refers, be indefinite, then agrees with it in case; as: 

me a man, [and) 

what a man! = what a man you have brought me! But if the pre- 

ceding noun be definite, is always put in the circumstantial 

%\^s^,Zeid came to me, 

(and) what a man (he is) ! The reason of this is, that the interrogative 

and exclamatory being by its very nature always indefinite, can 

never be in concord with a definilo substantive, — The substantive 

that constitutes the object of wonder may be understood, when it is 

2 ^ 

virtually contained in the verb, and ^^Imust then be pul in whatever 
case that substantive would have stood, had it bdbn expressed; as: 
■0^ how they have been tormented! i. e. 


r -t I ^ ® i 

accusative or as : ^ 


29 
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3. Relative Sentences. 

172. There are in Arabic, as well as in the other 
Shemitic languages, two sorts of relative sentences j namely 
1) indefinite, i. e. such as are annexed to an immediately 
preceding indefinite substantive, without the aid of a con- 
junctive noim (voL I. p. 219); and 2) definite, i. e. such 
as are introduced by a conjunctive noun, whether substan- 
tive or adjective, which is definite by its very nature. A 
sentence of the former kind is called Rm, o, descriptive 

or qudlificative sentence; of the latter kind, xJL^, a con- 
junctive sentence; and the conjunctive noun itself is called 
or simply Examples of the first 

kind; I passed by a man who was 

the first temple that was 
^ firmly 

constructed (i. e. unambiguous') verses, whidh form the chief 
portion (lit af^ the mother) of the Scriptures; ^ 

Iflii !95 RXL Sj a day on which neither traffic, nor 
friendship, nor intercession shall be of any avail (compare 
Gesenius’ • Heb. Gr. §. 121, 3). Examples of the second 
kind: dLJ6 he who did or has done ths; 

Jt>ju (5t^l the king who. is just. — Sometimes, 

however, a noun defined by the article is followed by a 
qualificative sentence, when that noun indicates, not a 


sleeping; Jj'l, 

founded for mankind; yLSpi 
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particular individual (animate or inanimate) , but any indivi- 
dual bearing the name; e. g. 

what Pecomes the man who is like you; l^lUl 

like the ass that carries books; 

the coal that is put among the ashes. In such phrases as 
what an excellent resolution you have 
adopted! the substantive ^5lyt is the first nominative after 
the verb of praise, and the clause the second nomi- 

It ’V 

native, standing for so that the expression is equi- 
valent to (iljlJ jUj. 

Rem. a. The Arabs, like the other Shemites, have no relative 
pronoun whieh they can employ when the antecedent to the relative 
clause is indefinite. Further, it should be observed that and 
^ jJI are always definite, whether the latter be used substantively 
or adjectively, whilst and Lo, which can only be used substantive- 
ly, are either definite or indefinite ; e. g. , he reho comes or one 

ivhoconm Li, ^hai which I have ot something which I have. When 
employed indefinitely, and \jo are not regarded by the Arab^ 
as conjunctive nouns, but as indeclinable subslan^ves (equivalent il;i 
meaning to ^ person, and « thing\ to whieh the words 

that we regard as the complement of the relative pronoun, are an- 
nexed as a qualfficalive clause, which is virtually in the same case. 
We even find, thqugh very rarely, a single adjective so annexed to 
or Li, and actually agreeing wkh them in case. When thus used, 
and bo are said to be 

Rem. The pronoun in the qualificative clause, which falls 
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back upon the antecedent (Jolilf or ought, Slriclty speak- 

ings, to be of the third person, even when the subject of the qualified 
substantive is a pronoun of the first or second person. In practice, how- 
ever, the one is usually brought into agreement with the other; as: 

A- ye are ^people who are fooUsh; u;;aai 
^ JjuUI 3 , verily we are people who couni it no disgrade 
io be slain; venly I am a man 

whose hosHUty (brave) men find (to be terrible), 

173. The qualificative sentence necessarily contains a pronoun 
(AsjDf or referring to the qualified noun and con- 
necting it with the qualificative sentence. This pronoun is 

either contained in the verb of the qualificative sentence, as 
its nominative, e. g. , a man who came; or, in 

case of its being a nominal sentence, is expressed by a 

separate pronoun, e. g. ye d^y ® ^ 

my friend; or, lastly, appears as a suffix in the genitive 
or accusative, e. g. jG».y I passed by a 

man whose father was asleep; ^ 

/ married my son to a woman with whom 'Amr was in 
love. The suffix is, however, not unfrequently suppressed, 

when the sense clearly Indicates the connection between the 
qualified noun and the qualificative clause; as: Ui 

lyLot JUo I*! cV^ikM ^ do not know 

whether distance and length of time have altered them, or 
wealth which they have won for xyCeT); 

I struck him a blow at which he feU like deed 

^ for L^ ^). 
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174. fhe conjunctive naun ^ 5 ^l may be used either 
substantively or adjectively. In the former case, it includes 
the idea of a person or thing, that is to say, it is equiva- 
lent to the substantive and ti, when they are definite 

he rvhoy that ivhich In the latter case, it agrees, 
like any other adjective, with its antecedent, which is always 
a definite substantive, in gender, number and case, and 
thus markedly differs from the relative pronouns of the 
Indogermanic languages; as: jJx, 

in the possession of the two men rvho ai^e come; 

I saw the two men who are 

niggardly. 

175. As the case in which the conjunctive nouns 
stand, is altogether independent of the conjunctive clause, 
they cannot express the syntactical relations of our relative 
pronouns. If tliey stand (as is always the case with 

Lo, and ^^1, and frequently with as substantives 

at the beginning of an independent sentence, they form its 
subject or inchoative (tjkXp»), and are consequently in the 
nominative; and the same is the case with when it 

is annexed as an adjective to any such subject in the no- 
minative. In every other case, they stand, it is true, at 
the commencement of the conjunctive sentence, but are in 
whatever case the preceding governing word requires, be it 
noun, verb, or particle ; that is to say, they are in that case 
which, according to our idiom, pertains to the demonstra- 
tive pronoun implied in them, or to the substantive antece- 
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dent to wliich they refer. The syntactical place of our re- 
lative pronoun is supplied by a pronoun in the conjunctive 
sentence, wliich falls back upon the conjunctive noun and 
agrees with it in gender and number. This pronoun is 
called by the grammarians Jl (or ^Qf) OuUJI 

the pronoun that returns to the conjunctive noun, or sim- 
ply JoliJI or 

1) If this pronoun stand, as the subject, in the nomi- 
native case , it is represented, in a verbal sentence, by the 
personal pronoun implied in the verb; e. g. 4^1* 

I love him who is just; iUJt ^jjo among 

them are some who will hearken to thee; U Jkirf 

shall be like those, 0 wolf, 
who are comrades; (j«UJl |V ^.5 ^ oU»-f, 

/ am afraid of the king who oppresses mankind. But in a 
nominal sentence, it is expressed by a separate pronoun; 
e. g. ^ ^ ^ pious; ^ CU, of that 

which is error; yt> , I have vi- 

sited the old men who is sick. In nominal sentences of which 
the predicate is an adverb, or a preposition with its genitive, 
depending upon the idea of being understood, the virtually 
existing subject of tlie substantive verb suffices to comiect 
the clauses, without any separate pronoun being expressed; 
as: h Jjj iLfVjn, / passed by him who is there or those 
who are there; U xJ 

to him belongs what is in heaven 
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and upon earthy and those who dwell with him are hot too 
proud to serve him; sjCo ^54^ Lrj^ ul’ 

verity the first temple that was founded for mankind is that 
which is at Bekka {Mekka). The may also be omitted 
in a nominal sentence of more than the usual very limited 
length; as; Ijo^ 

Q I y'f 0-0 Q i 55 r<3 ^ J f 

come; ijt &U-U1 ^ , he it is' who is a 

Godin heavenand a Godiqwncartfi; viJU bl U, 

/ «»« he who speaks evil of you) but this omission is 

^ S-o 

rare in very short nominal sentences; e. g\ |»jb‘ 

he who stands, is come; huu Uj (jJu 

«'/^o strives hat'd after praise; does not speak what is 
foolish. 

2) If the IbLi be an objective complement in the 
accusative, it is appended as a suffix to the verb; e. g. 
ixjfy he whom / have seen; iJlxS ^5tUl 

the thief whom my son killed. The suffix is, however, not 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ cs-o y ^ o-* 

unfrequently omitted; as: Li«xii (^cU! JUI, the 

^ Kt ^ ^ 0 ^ 

wealth which our souls desire ^ y •< Tor 

^ tb <«9 05-O ^ ^ O-- 

Ulf Jjjl ^jJI vlxCf, the book which God has sent down 
or revealed (J^l for 

3) A pronominal suffix also supplies the place of our 
relative, when it stands in the genitive, dative, &c., or is 
governed by a preposition; as: 

the physician tvhose son is at my house; JU sJ 

30 


V. 11. 
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he who has great possessions; which 

you summon them. Should the suffix, however, be preceded 
by the same preposition as the preceding conjunctive noun, 
the suffix and its preposition may be omitted; as: juut u| 
I arn at the house of the same person as you 

^ </ 1 9 ^ U ^ 9 ^0^9 i5»^ • 9 o 

instead of voJi); ^ 


passed by the same person as Suleiman did for 
But this is not allowed when the preposition is used before 
the suffix in a different meaning from that which it has be- 
fore the conjunctive noun, nor when the preceding verb is a 

^ o ^ Cu >» 

different one; as: ^ ij I have had 

fio longing after that which you desired (not o^\^5tyt ^j). 

Rem. The after ^JcJI originally was , and , slriclly 


speaking , ought to be, a pronoun of the third person, even when the 
preceding Subject is a pronoun of the first or second person; as: 

it is 9ve who were up early. 
More usually, however, the is brought into agreement with the 


^ C5--0 

word to which it refers (compare §. 172 rcm. h)\ as; ij| 

^ t) ^ ^ PfiS ■<* 

1 am he whom his (lit. my) mother named 

' ^ 9 0 9 tui.O ..^O fO .. 


Haidara (Lion);*) oa5 ^5^l jCoJl oJyJf 

ItVj ^Oy 4 . 3 , are you ml the negro slave, who used to attend upon 
US in such and such a place? 


*) by poetic license for and in rhyme for 
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4. Copulalive Sentences. 

* 

176. We have already .spoken of. the difference be- 
tween the copulative particles ^ and o in Vol. I, §. 366. 
To what has been there said, (he follosving remarks may 
be added. — a) If to the subject implied in any form of 
the finite verb, there be added another .subject, the former 
must be repeated in the shape of a separate personal pro- 
noun; as: (.jyijtSj Gl , / and YaJfub were present; 

^ ^*1, he and his companions came; ool 
Go, thou and thy master. — If a substantive be con- 
nected by j witli the pronominal suffix of a verb, the suffix 
may be repeated in the shajte of a separate pronoun, but 
not necessarily; as: remove me and my sons ; 

he removed him and his people to another coun- 
ti'y. But if a pronoun is to be connected by ^ with a sub- 
stantive or pronoun in the accusative, it must be suffixed 
cither to the repealed verb or to the particle (Vol. I. 
§. 188); as: kib or he killed him 

and her. . — c) If with a pronominal suffix in the genitive 
there be connected a sub.stantive in the same case, the former 
must be repeated as a separate pronoun; as: jusLol. 

his and his brother’s agreement. — d) The form of expres- 
sion given under a may be varied by repeating the verb 
after y but even then it is customary to employ the separate 
pronoun; as: I Yakiib were 

present. The verb may be repeated in the same way, when 

30* 
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* 

a substantive object is annexed to a pronominal object (see 
above, ^); as: juw ^Is / /dlied 

him and those of his family mhcr wo'e with him , or 




e) If a siibstanlive be connected 


by 5 with the pronominal suffix of a preposition, the pre- 
position must be repeated; as: to me and his 

brother. This rule is sometimes violated in poetry, but very 
rarely in prose; as; CjLL Jlii, 

and lost is he who is scorched in it (war) and its flame. 
— /■; If a genitive belongs alike to two or more nouns, 
it is, in classical Arabic, attached to the first of them, and 
represented after the other by a pronominal suffix; as: 

v^.Jt yi.^ < the hiny's sons and daughters. But 
in later times, and even occasionally in ancient poetry, this 
rule is neglected, the genitive being annexed to the last 
substantive, and the preceding ones put in tlie construct 
slate (see §. 78, rein.); as: 

Moses mentions by name the sons and grandsons of Adam, 
instead of 1*01 3^^1. — g') The negative particle 

when it follow^ j, supplies the j)lace of a preceding negative 
sentence (see §. 160); as; p, neither 

77iy father nor my mother remains alive. Sometimes ^ is 


prefixed even to the -first substantive, notwithstanding the 
negative (hat precedes the whole .sentence; as: \j^ 

JLq there has been neither combat nor dispute 
bebvcen us. 


177. When two verbs, connected by ^ and referring 
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to (he same sutyect, precede tJtat subject, one of them (in 
general the second) agrees with it in gender and number, 
whilst the other is put in the singular masculine; as: 


your (mo servanis acted insolently 
and with violence; dHjl your two sons 

do good and evil. This involved form of expression occurs, 
however, but rarely in classical Arabic, in which we usually 


find: L,? cILajI 


Rem, This and the following' scelions, as Paras §. 180, furnish exam- 

y 9 ^ Si 

pies of what the Arab granmiarians call ^ 

conflict in regard to government. 


178. Sometimes a noun belongs to two verbs as the 
subject of the one and the objective coriiplcmcnt of the other, 
a) When this is the case, if the verb (o' which it is the 
complement be placed first, the noun is expressed only as 
the subject of (he second verb, and the first verb is left 
wilhout any compleincnt; as: I struck 

{Zeid) and Zeid struck me. Some Arab grammarians, how'- 
ever, allow the first verb a pronominal complement; as: 

h) If (he verb, of whieh the noun is 
the subject, be placed first, tlie second verb takes a prono- 
minal complement, .and the first veib agrees with the noun 
according to the rules laid down in §. 141 etc.; as: 

ZUds struck me and. / 
struck them. The omission of (he pronominal complement 
is rare; as: 

be made the complement of the second verb, and the fust 
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verb, which has now no subject expressed, must agree with 
the noun in gender and number; as: 

//ie two {Zeids) struck me, mid / struck the two Zeids; 

Zeids) struck me, and 
1 struck the Zeids. — AH these involved forms of expression 
occur but seldom in classicalArabic, (lie usual and regular con- 
struction being: 

^99 *i^ 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ 0 tf .JO ^ 0-. - 

9 

179. In the case of a verb that must be connected 

with both a subject and a predicate (such as or ^Lo), 
if the predicate be common to two propositions, it is ex- 
pressed only once, being either entirely omitted the second 
time or having its place supiilied by Gt and a pronominal 
suffix. For example, we may express I was sick and Zeid 
was sick by Joj GG/, or ^1^^ sGl 

or lastly sGl cLlsT tbefirstoftbetbree 

forms being preferred. The.se involved forms of expression 
likewise occur* but rarely in classical Arabic, the ordinary 
construction being 1 ^ ^ jk_jC 1— a oou.l' or 

180. Almost the same thing takes place after (he verb 

to think, suppose, , to reckon, think, etc., 

which take for their objective complement a clause consisting 
of a subject and a predicate {§. 24), as: QLc oJlfe, 
I thought Zeid learned. The predicate of the clause, that 
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O 9 y 

serves as complement to the JJij, may belong to 

two different propositions, and Consequently refer to two 
different subjects; whilst the noun, that is the subject of the 
in the one proposition, may in the other be the 

O ^ 9 ^ 9 g 

subject of the clause which is dependent upon the 
When this is the case, we may, in accordance with §. 179, 
translate such a phrase as Zeld tkouyht me learned and 
I thought him learned , by QLa 


ou 


ltXj\ 


oOxIs^ »'.jt or lastly Ijo^ c>-uisj 


slj^ OLc. The first of these modes of jjxpi ession is the 
commonest, but all three are rare, the natural and usual 
construction being »Gl ^3 is^‘ — 

subjects differ in gender or number, the predicate must be 
repeated; as; I think 

Zeid and Amr two hrothers {of i?iine), and they think me 
a brother {of thei?'s). 


18 1. If two verb's are dependent upon another verb, 
which is preceded by a negative particle, the second of the 
dependent veibs usually takes the negative ^ along with 


the 


conjunction as: \ys\ La^ U, 


it was not possible for me to do anything or to conclude 
anything. Here Si is equivalent to a repetition of the words 
in the former part of the sentence. 

182. The Arabs, as w’ell as the other Shemites, often 
connect single verbs and entire sentences with one another 
merely by means of the particles j and o, where we should 
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employ particles, of a more definite meaning to indicate the 
precise relation between them. TJiey use y for example, 
where we would prefer a di.sjunctive or adversative particle ; 
as: y pf,' ]dS\, God knoivs, but ye do not 

know. In such cases, however, ^ lias in reality only a 
copulative force; the adversative relation lies in the nature 
of the two clauses themselves. — I’he Arabs also use ^ 
and vJ with a separate verb in some cases in which w^e 
avail ourselves of a subordinate modifying expression; e. g. 
JlLu j he bo7ved dotvn and made tuny {his bo/viny 
down), equivaleol to he hoived- doion /‘or a tony time, iti- 
stead of -JUsl. as we may also say (sec §. 140). 

183. The particle ^ in Arabic, like its equivalents in 
the other Shemitic languages, often serves to connect two 
clauses, the second of which describes the slate or condition 
either of the subject or one of the complements of the first 
clause, or else of a new subject. This takes place in such 
a way that: 

1) The clause descriptive of the state is nominal; as: 

^ Zeid 7 ose up 7i}eepiny ,* ^ 

^5 yencratio/is of vic7i passed 

away in his ti/7ie, 7vhilst he still lived; 

ye lied, kno7viny {that 7je did so), ye lied wittmyly, in which 
example the nominal circumstantial clause has a finite verb 
for its pretJicate; 7ve/}t a7vay, 

7vhilst 'Anir rema'med, where the circumstantial clause has 
a distinct subject; jAxp , Zeid we/it away, 
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whilst 'Amr . was busy , in which case the circumstantial 
clause has a distinct subject and a finite verb for its 
predicate. 


Rem. We rarely find a nominal clause merely appended to tlie 
preceding proposition, without and even without a pronoun; as: 

Jo I passed by the wheat, {whilst) a bushel 

(of it was selling) for a dirhem (? 


> o 6 

tor xJuo ; 


2) The clause descriptive of the state is verbal and 
affirmative, the verb being in the Imperfect, preceded by 

o ^ *1 #1* \ ^ ^ “ T. *1 7 • ^ ^ I 

j kXS\ u^-m^ 1^, 

wAy ye insult me, knowing as ye do, that / am. the 
apostle of God unto you ? If the particle Ss be not employed, 
^ must also be dropped, so that the circumstantial Imperfect 
is outwardly unconnected with the previous proposition; as: 

Jo^ ®l^, Zeid came laughing (see §. 8, e). 

3) The clause descriptive of tlie state is verbal 
and negative, the verb being in the Imperfect, preceded 

by lHy, as: ^31 

said. Something has been revealed to me, whilst nothing 

has been revealed to him. In this case ^ may be dropped; 

^JJ| , and 


> o 

clS ! 3-yMJ 


|U 


so they returned, (laden) with favours and bejiefits from on 
high, without any evil having touched them. Where the ne- 
gation is expressed by the particle ^ is rarely used ; e. g. 
^ 1 

if any persons entered heaven because of distinction of tribe, 
/ would enter it without being hindered. 

V. II. 


31 
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4) The clause descriptive of the state is verbal and 
affirmative, the verb being in the Perfect, preceded by 
as: lju&, sucA is her singing, now 

that she has grown old. Sometimes is omitted, and, 
more rarely, either j or alone; as: ^ 

(jf pySJo, they are come unto you, their hearts 
being reluctant to fight against you; 

Ipl^' Cti liy^Lbl P those who, having remained {at 

home), say of their brethren (who went out to battle). If 
they had taken our advice, they would not have been killed; 

i^JLO lx, 

what can it boot me that their women say, 0 do not pe- 
rish! when / am already slain fighting for their husbands? 
S 4 >I^ Ji sQjf^, we saw him enraged 

against Zeid, who was in command of his army. 

Rem. The I that introduces such circumstantial clauses, is 
^ -c'® ’ 

called by the Arab grammarians, the warn that expresses 

the state, condition or circumstance. 


5. Adversative, Restrictive and Exceptive Sentences. 

184. The principal adversative particles in Arabic are 
or and Jj- 

1) ^ or which is often preceded by y is 

opposed in particular to a preceding negative proposition or 
a prohibition; as: , do not beat 
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ZMd, btii Amr; 

did not injure us, but they injured themselves ; ^ 
^5 believed . no?' 

prayed, hut accused {the apostle) of imposture and turned 
amay ; "r^ 

//«/ reproachers blame me for loving Leila, but I am deeply 
smitten with love for her (Jua-*^ in rhyme for a ^ ^ ^ )- 
Wheii introducing a noiiiina] clause, requires (he sub- 

ject to be put in the accusative (see §. 36), whereas 

leaves it in the nominative;. as: j:iLo i ^ 

the ungodly are today in manifest error. 

2) Jlj is o{)posed either to a preceding affirmative or 
negative proposition , a command or a proliibition ; as : 

jlU, Zeid got up —nol so, it was Amr; j^U Lo 

Ju J>-jC , Zeid did not gel up , on the contrary, 
it was Amr; ,7^615' jfXtJbi Jo .,^Aai |SXf U, 

we do not sec that* you are in any way superior to us — 
on the contrary, we think you liars ; Jo v_aJLe LJjJLs IJLs 
’J ur they say. Our hearts are unciremn- 

sized — that is not it, but God hath cursed, them for their 
unbelief; iyf^S Jo xxiiJL^ iUx fytJLik, they st7'ipped 

him of his dress, and not only that, hit also of the gar- 
ment of life. 

185. The particle is one of the most important in 
the language as a or particle of limitation or 

restriction. It stands at the beginning of a proposition, whilst 
the word or portion of the proposition which is affected by 

31* 
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it, is always placed for emphasis’ sake at the end (compare 
§. 36 , rem. b ) ; as : Uil , m are only 

makiny fools {of you); 

you give birth in your whole Ufe to only one ■ or two; 

Ull , / fear the overflow only of my 

own streamlet. 

186. The excej)tive particle tliat chiefly retpiires to be 

GS ^ 

noticed in this place, is ^t, a compound of , if, and 
not. The rules for the construction of the exception 

are as follows, a) When the thing excepted is 

|)laced after the general term (^a^ that from which 

the ex'ception is made), and the proposition containing tliat 
term is aflirmative, (he exi'cption must be put in the aCcu- 
sativc; e. g. IjO- 'U, the people stood up, with 

the exciption of Zcid; Ijo^ ^ passed by 

the people, excepting Zeid, — b) When the thing excepted 
is placed after the general lerin, and ihe proposition con- 
taining that term is negative, the exception may be put ei- 
ther in the accusative, or in the same case with the general 

^ -Ht 

term (as a Jjo or permutative), the latter construction being 
preferred; e. g. ilf ji-^f Li, or y ?10 

Q S5 y 

one came to me but Zeid; yf JtXL? Li, or 

yt, I passed by no one but Zeid; unless it should 
happen that the thing excepted is wholly diflerent in kind 
from the general term, in which case the preference is given 
to the accu.sative; as: y| ^*1^ U, or y|, 
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no one (i. e. person) came to me but an ass. If, however, 
the general term, from which the exception is nrade, is 
not expressed, the thing excepted is put in whatever case 
the general term would have beenin, had it been expressed 
iLsjcXw^ I , the empty exception) ; e. g. ^ 

(not no one came to me hut Zeid; 5ft 

I passed by no one but Zeid; tjo^ 511 
not beat any one but Zeid; for had the general term been 
expressed, we should have said, Li, 4 >^L> '^yj* Li, 

and Ijc^t CjjXi p. — c) When the thing excepted is 
placed before the general term, it is invariably put in the 
accusative, if the proposition containing the general term is 
affirmative; as: r^r yt jiLs, the people stood up,, 

exciting Zeid; but if that proposition be negative, the thing 
excepted may be put either in the accusative or in the no- 
minative, though the former is the usual construction ; e. g. 

Jl 51^ Li, / have no helpers but the family 

of 'Ahmed; ^LS ^ I Li, / have no helper but your 

brother, where would be better. 



Rem. a. The verbal clauses 5ki^ Li , mhai is free from, and 
Li, what goes hey and, are often used in the sense of 
' and govern Ihe accusative ; e, g. LiL^i 'kL Li ^ \[ 1 , and 

they made them dlighi^ excepting ’Abbas; ^JU| Co JkS if! 
verily, everything, excepting God, is vanity ( in rhyme 

for J^Lj) ; uo^l Lo v:io6^ I have tasted all 

kinds of sweetmeats, except the habis. When LJ is dropped, as is fre- 
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quently llie case , they may be construed with the genitive, though 

^ ^ - ^ y ^ •it re ^ ^ 

this is disputed with regard to |J^ ; e. g. 

savittg God, I have no hope but in thee ; S^^UJI ou«yJ 

I have worn all sorts of splendid garments, except 
the black; ^IfculjT f 1^*5 

we gave up their tribe to slaughter and bondage, except the old wo- 
man and the yoking child , — Like is construed or 

(rarely and Aa -)? which is seldom preceded by bo 5 as : 

I have benefited 

the high and low, with the exception of the family of Barmek; 

Ul^t bo ^lUI SLoLavI^ 'Usama is the dearest 

of mankind to me, excepting Fatima (words of the Prophet). 

^55 

Rem. b. ^ , especially, above all (see Vol. I. §. 364, 6 ), 
may be construed cither with the nominative or the genitive; as: 

this is a church which the Christians hold in very great re- 
verence , hut especially the kings of the Europeans; Ir^Aw 

9 especially a day in the valley ofGulgul 

in rhyme for j4i). The word ^ is the accusative of the noun 
an equal {see %. 39), and, if the construction with the genitive 
be adopted, Li is regarded as redundant (compare §.67, rem./). Later 
writers incorrectly use without S | ns : ^ I <3^ 

Ub xpl , this (he did), notwithstanding his exces- 
sive kindness to him, especially in time of dearth 
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6. Conditional and Hypothetical Sentences. 

187. To what we have said above (§§. 4—6, §. 13, 
and §. 17), regarding the use of certain moods and tenses 
in the protasis and apodosis of conditional and hypothetical 
clauses, we must here add a few words on the use of the 
particle o at the commencement of a conditional apodosis. — 
This particle is used to separate the protasis and apodosis 
of a conditional sentence, when the conditional particle of 
the protasis either cannot exercise any influence upon tlie 
apodosis, or is not wanted to do so. This is the case: 

1) When the apodosis is a nominal clause; as: I oJL» 

ok-jLi, if' thou sayest this, thou art one of 

the unbelievers. 


2) When the apodosis is a verbal clause, but the vtjrb 


is a defective one, such as gill, he is not, perhaps he 

is, and the like; e. g. 'iye juu ^ 

(Uxir JkffL? gl^ Sye he whose reverence 


(J'or his teacher') is not the same after {seeiny him) a thou- 
sand times as after' {seeing him) for the first time, is not 
worthy of science. 


3) When the apodosis is a verbal clause, expressing 
a desire, wish, command, or prohibition; as: 1305 I 

aJUl, ^ ye fear God, foUow me; jjl 

L^(S 3 Up «JCeT > whoever 
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wishes to attain all his desires, let him make use of his 
nights, as of a camel, to overtake them. 

4) When the apodosis is a verbal clause, preceded by 

due of the affirmative particles , ^3 and ^ 1 , or 

one of the negative particles Le and ; as : tjl 

jui' ^ steals, (what wonder is it? for) 

a brother of Ids has stolen before him; v_jr ^ iilj 
pUiJL^ uU if ye are in doubt about the 

7 'esurrectim , (bethink yourselves that) it is we 7t>ho have 
created you; Lui yJlJtXMU.J If thou 

askest forgiveness for them, (know that) God fviU not foi'- 
give them. 

5) When tlie perfect tense in the apodosis is intended 
to retain the signification of the perfect (see §. 6 , c). 

188. The conditional particle is constantly omitted at 

th^ beginning* of An AltcmAtivc . sentence 5 asi siJLpI bl 

am king, ivhether you like it or not (instead of the 
fuller: * 1 ^, no matter etc.) ; j| ^ 

whether he be a stranger or a kinsman. If both parts of 

•t- 

the sentence are dependent upon the same verb, it is 
placed between them ; as : Ipyb jf \^, whether he be 

rich or poor; sLUo If 1 ^ 11 .^ ^ whether he- comes in 
the morning oi' in the evening {moxt fully: p ®l^ 

cLmSiM , no matter whether etc.). 

189. The particle p (Heb. * 1 ^), which, forms hypothetical 
clauses, and the particle (Heb. CN) differ from one another 
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in this, that the latter simply^ indicates a condition, whilst 
the former implies that what is supposed, either does not 
take place or is not likely to do so; as: ^ 

if you call them, they 
do not hear your call’, and even if they did hear it, they 
would not give car to it. 

Rem. a. After the veri) to love, wish, like,^ is often used in- 
sle&d of (compare utinam, 0 si); as: 

^ ^ ^ o-'iS 

xJLyy iwftit, fAie of them would fain live a thousand years; ^ 
jSXij — they would fain lead you astray, 

Rem. h. Before nominal clauses ^ is used instead of^; 
as : , if ihe people had listened; ^ 

Ijool I a he would he glad if there were a long 

interval between it (Ihe Ihing* llial he has done) a7id him, 

190. The particle J is prefixed to the apodosis of hy- 
pothetical sentences, like o to tliat of conditional sentences; 
as: mankind 

were my slaves, I ?vould set them free, 'fhe employment 
of this particle is, however, unlike that of (]uite arbitrary; 
and it is only in the ca^se of a veiy long protasis that it 
is never omitted, in order thereby to mark the apodosis more 
distinctly (compare the German so). The same remark ap- 
plies to J before a negative apodosis of this soii, introduced 
by Li ; but it is never prefixed to p, in order to avoid 
the cacophony produced by tlie repetition of the letter 1. 


V. It. 


32 



PART FOURTH. 

Prosody. 


I. The Form of Arabic Poetry. 

A. The Rhyme. 


191. Poetry always takes, during the classi- 

cal period, — that is to .say, from the earliest times down 
to the fall of the ’Umaiyade dynasty (A. H. 132, A. D. 
749 — 50), — the form of short poems, rarely exceeding tiie 
length of a hundred and twenty ver.ses. Such poems are 
called kastdas, collect, plur. where- 

as a mere fragment, consisting of only a few verses, 
is termed X>kj, plur. also liylikiw. A poem, the 

special object of which is the eulogy of an individual or a 
tribe, is named plur. a satire, or 

1^1, plur. an elegy, gLi^, or plur. 

and a poem in the metre rayez (see §. 204), phir. 

Verses set to music are termed rIAi, plur. 

192. Each verse, (lit. tent, home), plur. vLIjuI. 

consists of two hemislichs, termed or ipne half 
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of a folding -door), plur. and or (a 

half), f)!. ^ A and The first of these hemislichs is 

called {the breasf), and the second (the rump). 


193. The rhyme, juiLLJI, plur. labours under 

peculiar restrictions, for, according to ancient rule, the two 
liemistichs of the first verse of a kasida must rhyme with 
one another, and the same rhyme must be repeated at the 
end of every verse through the whole poem. — Tlie rhyme 


may be of two sorts, 


soXttjc 


and xaJUbjo. It is called SJulax 


or fettered, wlien the verse ends with a consonant, and 

G " > 

or loose, when it ends with a vowel. 


194. 'J'he essential part of the rhyme is the letter called 
, which remains the same throughout tlie entire [)oem, 
and,. as it were, binds the verses together, so as to form 
one whole (^'jl > to bind fast). Hence a kasfda, of which 

* . Gc " G ^ " 

the rann iss the letter I is called r, 

and so on. 

Re m. The letters |, ^ and cannot he employed as rawi , when 
they are d) long vowels, e. g, fyt , inllexions of ihe 

feminine singular, the dual and the plural of verbs , e, g. 

^ f 0 ^ 9 f C9 ^ ' 

(unless they form a diphlhong wilh a preceding felha, 
, e. g. ip;, c) inflexions of the dual and plural of nouns : 

and d) the final letters of the pronouns ^ and Li. The same 
remark applies to the tenwin, and to the letter ^ of the second ener- 

. a o ^ 

gelic form of verbs ; as ajso to the letter when it is not radical, as m 
for ^U^for ^U^fpausal form for ^Lx^or^Ucr). 

32 ’ 
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The 8 of the pronouns s and may, however, be used as raicf, if 
preceded by a longr vowel, e. g. LiUflje- 

195. The loose kafiya (see §. 193) terminates in ^hal 
is called SJL^I, the annex or appendix to the ram, w|ich 
may be either a long vowel (i. e. I—, ^ 5 — / or 
or the letter s, preceded by one of the short vowels (k ~ , 

o o > V 

at —5 at — > 

Rem. a. We say „a long vowel“, because the final vowel of a 
verse is regarded as being followed by the homogeneous letter of pro- 
longation, whether this latter be written or not. The vowel-letter | is 
invariably expressed, but ^ and ^ are frequently omitted, even ^ 
wliere they are always written in prose; e. g. for and 

my hand ^ jAjLi or fyULo.* they made, 

Rem. 1), If the letter s has a long vowel after it, as in thJ suffix 
pronouns Li, f (=^), 5 the letter of prolongation, f,^ or 

is called that which goes beyond (the sila ) ; as in ^JUIju 

auflju (— 

Rem. €, Both sila and horug must accompany the rawiy without 
the slightest chStnge, through the whole poem. 


196. The rate] may also be preceded by one or ^o 
letters, which form, to a greater or less extent, a necessary 
portion of the kafiya (whether loo.se or fettered). Tliese are 
named by the grammarians and 

1) Jw^LLlI, or the foundation^ is the name given to 
the 1 of prolongation, preceding the rawly and separated 
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from it by a consonant, which is called the ox strang- 

er. The former is invariable, the latter variable; but the 
vowel that separates the dalfil from the rawi ought, strictly 
s{)eaklDg, to remain unchanged. For example, in a verse 
ending with the word tlie ^ is the ram , the long vow- 
el t the ta’s'is, and the j* the dalpl, whilst the vowel that 
separates this last from the i'am i# /; but the next verse 
may terminate with the word where the dahU is 

though the other parts of (he Mfiya remain un- 
changed. The same holds when the kafiya is loose, instead 
of fettered, as in and (where the dahtl is in the 

one case |», and in the other or xlbG and 


2) The vji., or what rides behind^ is the technical 
name given to one of (he letters of prolongation, I, ^ or 
y when it immediately precedes the rawl\ as in the words 

The .long 

vowel a remains invariable, but the poet may use t and u 
indifferently ; is regarded as rhyming with ■ 


with 




99 9 , 


with 


KtU 




Rem. a. Strictly speaking, the rawi and the ta*s%s should form 
jf|)arts of the same word, but an exception is allowed in the case of Ihe 
t t separate pronoun I ^ and of a pronominal suffix preceded by 
a preposition, as L-XJ, LX-) (for ^ or ^J)• 


Rem. “When the kafiya is unaccompanied by either a ta^sls or 
a ridf, it is said la be naked or hare; otherwise, it is either 

or 
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197. The vowels that accompany the tafiya are also 
designated by peculiar names. 

1) The 7nayra, is the vowel that follows the 

/au'/ in the loose kafiya; e. g. a in CLl (for ^ LI), / iti 
(.gjju, u in lyCJU or It is, strictly speaking, in- 

variable. 

2) The nafad, oUlJl, is the vowel between the letter 

8, as sUa, and the horhff (see §. 195, rem. b)‘, e. g. fetha 
in 1 ^ t ^ ’ kesra in (== and damma in 

ajJij It is, of course, invariable. 

3) I’he tauyih , is the vowel that immediately 

precedes the rann in a g- jn 

(for and kesra in ^IXhtr ^1), or separates it from 

the dahil in a (see §. 196, rera. b), e. g. 

kesra in (for jjGb) or The latter is, however, 

more frequently distinguished by the special name of 
The ^i.ibd’ ought, strictly speaking, to be invariable; whereas, 
in the tauyih, file vowels damma and kesra may interchange, 
as in ^1, for ^1, and for (compare the case of 
^ and ^ as I'idf, §. 196, 2). 

, Rem. The taugxh is absolutely necessary in a feltered kfifiya, 

♦1 5 "--05 ^ •• 

unless it be (as gLfcix, necessary 


in a loose kafiya, as 


" t. ^ ^ ^ It 


4) The f'ass, JLp), is the vowel which accompanies the 
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letter preceding the (see §. 196, 1 ). It can, of coui'se, 
be none but letha. 

5 ) The ha^v, is the vowel that accompanies the 

letter preceding the ridf (see §. 196, 2), It is either f&lha’ 
k^sra or dainma, according as the 7'idl‘ is t, ^ or but the 
vowel fetha before , or included 


vowel fetha before ^ or ^5 included 

under this name. 

198. The last two quiesceiii letters of a verse 

form, according to the preceding sections, the limits between 
which is comprised tlie rhyme. Hence the Arab gramma- 
rians divide the rhyme into five kinds, according to the num- 

0 ... j 

ber of movhuj (viJjjsLo) letters that come between these two;*) 
viz. > and 

1 ) The oolycxi is where there is 7io moving letter be- 
tween the two cjuiescents, — in other words, a fettered ka- 
fiya, in which the ram is preceded by a rid/'; as : 

It is of comparatively rare occur- 

tence. 

2 ) The is wliere one moving letter intervenes 

between the quiescenfs; as: 

*) The sludent should bear in mind lhat Ihe grammarians designale 
the vowels by ihe term motions (sing. whence a conso- 
nant, that is followed by a vowel, is said to be or in ^notion, and 

one that has no following vowel, to be at rest^ inert or quiescent, 

Hence too tlie gizm h often called 
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3) The is where there are imo moving letters 

between the two quiescents; as: (=^JL«iJ-iJ0, 

4) The is where there are three moving Jetters be- 
tween the quiescents ; as : Sy ^ 

5 ) The is where there are no less than four 

moving letters between the (wo quiescents , as in tlie half- 

Ox"-'*'' j ^ ^ ^ -*> o 

verse : #51^1 tXi', God, has healed the true 

religion, and U has become whole. This sort of rhyme is 
of rare occurrence. 

199. A violation of any of the rules laid down in 
sections 194 — 197, is regarded as a fault these 

faults the grammarians reckon five; viz. SL ap|r, 

and or jUpll 


1) The sinad, iUpl, consists in a certain change of 

the vowels called iu^pjl, and ^ j^t- a) In the 

taugih, kesra and dainma may freely interchange, but the 
use of fetha to^ rhyme with either is a sinad (see §. 197,3). 
Tmru’u ’1-Kats, for example, commits this fault in rhyming 
^ (for jjj) with and b) In the ’isba', the same 

fault is exemplified by rhyming with (pilicxS, or 

with c) In the hadw, } may interchange 

with u (see §. 196, 2), and ai with au (e. g. may 

rhyme with but to rhyme 1 v with 1 or 


is a sinad. In the ease of the taugih and ’Qtdf, 
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this fault is but a trifling one^ and not seldom committed 
even by the best po^Ls. 

Rem. The name of oLlUI is also applied to cases in which 
a word having* a ridf or ta'sts before the ranft^ is rhymed with one 
that has not^ e, g^, and rv and ^ t -t '1^*1 ^ 

and Jlijf. 

2) The 'iktva, is the name given to a change of 


the vowef called 


o ^ 


ailed (see §. 197, 1); e. g. ^yyo 

* ^ ’'T * i 


and 


or and ^yy>. Though this fault is considered 
a serious one, the older poets not unfrequently allow them- 
selves the interchange of kesra and damma (compare §. 196, 
2, and §. 197, 3). If, however, the rafpi is followed by 
the letter s as si/a (§. 195), any alteration of the mayrd 
is exceedingly rare; to rhyme with or g^\Jp\ 

with iusUJ, is condemned by all the native critics. 

3) The ’ikfd, is the substitution of some cog- 

^ « f, 83 ^ 

nate letter for the rawv.^ as when one rhymes J^yUt with 
and or with or with Ijuiff. 

This is avery grave fault, and carefully avoided by all good poets. 

Rem. Many g^ood authorities call this chanj^ and apply 

the term to the alteration of the magra (see no. 2 ). 

4) The ’i(«, tliaj^l, is the repetition of the same word 
in rhyme in the course of a ka^da. However, not to im- 
pose too great a restriction on the poet, this repetition is 
held to be allowable, provided there be some slight shade 
of difference in meaning, even if it be only to the extent of the 
word having the article in the one place and not in the 

V, II. 33 
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other. Many authorities, too, permit the repetition in the same 
sense, provided at least seven verses Ihlervene. 

5) Each verse, of a poem ought to be independent in 

Q f 

construction and sense That two or niore verses 

should be so connected with one another, is regarded as a 
fault, and technically named ^ ^ or Utmmi, 

It is not, however, a serious defect, unless the one 
verse be wholly destitute of meaning, if separated from the 
other; as when en-Nabi^ says: 

They water theh' herds at the wells in spite of TenCm, and 
they are the victors on the day of Okdz; verily 1 — which 
is unintelligible, because the habar of is unknown, till we 
hear or read the next verse: 

y 

have seen them fight many a good fight, {for which) / re- 
wa7‘d them tvith my heart’s whole love. 


B. The Metres. 

200. Ev^ry verse in Arabic poetry consists of a cer- 
tain number of fed, called individually JyyMj', plur. 

but as constituent parts of a verse, (a part), plur. <1^1* 

A certain collocation of feet constitutes a metre, ^ (a sea), 
plur. To scan a veree is expressed by the word 

(to cut into pieces), infin. 

201. The metres are ordinarily reckoned to be sixteen 
in number, and are exemplified in the following composiiion, 
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made up partly of verses, atlier taken from the poets or 
written for the occasiot^ and partly of sentences from 'the Kor’an. 






f < 6/0 


jXMO e X } }^ biySO} oJ3 

<i ^LX-Jt 


^ ■ «b 

w U-JI 




< iXj<X^t ^L _ £11 ^■^j -11 

- oUr i ^ i; ^Li 


^ . 0'*0 • IS >0 * 

« iJUII ^‘1 

, » ^ I f I *1 «»-' f WM , fl#0 9 9 -.f , . f ^ O-- 

<<|S-jA^LwywO y !^:^woU 


< jxKjf ^jpr 

^ u U " ^ o > ^ -- o" ^ ^ 1*^ I 

i ♦ I ■ ^.11 XO W 

“ \^4.fJLLj 1^X0 ^jJ.£lJXo ^jJ^LaLs 

• ■ ^jipr u^jiir ;*Ji 

o,. 2 iT,- ^ou'ir J.* *^y-* li t 5^*4 <^ 4 -^ 

<« ijiy 1 110 ,^ ItX*? Sfl ^^xijt^Jijo ^t^jXelXe 
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‘ (jwOLUl 

/ji-O/O . -- a‘^0^ ^ 9 0^ 

,jiS’ |U (^.Aa c I,!^ 


^cjf 

O^ 9 * *- 


^ f O >»«''**' ^ OSaO ^{jj^ ^ ^ O > ? ® -» ** 9 ^ ® O ^ 

it lyAJoi Lj) ^» ^ ^xAa.w^ 


JOC:SX4Ai 5 j^jttXiV-tJJ S jJ t^p »u 1*^1 

/. a ^iu jt ^’i ^li iiiui 

•apr ^lar >:^;Jf 

|vJi^ L-j ^ (5*^^ ^IcXav 

f ^®'*o ^ ?C'^o5 

jSi^-Wi ^,<xjw viy6 Aiaaa^ 

i ^ ^ ^ »;® ^ " I ** ’*; •• * " " ^ 

(^*y^ ^^♦-S * — frl— 

L« ^UJua^ IJu v;;^!^L^G 


\Sjjh ^^CJmjh ^ jJ Ua^I ^Ju&f o<>^t UA 


' Laajlo ^l^^jUaxAil d^ 

A^sur;^d • 


? ®^0 > ^ > , 
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* ’ir ' A ' ? II ft? * “ •'*11 

-ff.- 'a ^ a ' 


lj3yi y£»J» ^ 

ft iJe^ sJIjo 


T’ 






,S^a fOff ^ ; - 

V&tjLSXtJl 


< -«#o oo; ’nT' »?-Ni i' * 'i 

“ 45^1^ (^^'-* 

(*( UiL^ mUL ^jJLcU Jp.£lj ^jXt^ 


tSiS 


o 


< T.*?® ^ if iT 

“ 7 ^ *-^*5 


^ QMi^LwyJt 


t^(>t (^llJt L^t sLtfutJl (X-e^ 

/. ;^pr g^T f^^ jpj 

202. Instead, however, of following the system and 
arrangement here laid down, we prefer to adopt that of 
Ewald*), and to treat of the metres in the following order: 
t.^pl 2. ^^1, 3. i-l^t, 4. jilpf, 5. 6. 

7. xl^^iaJt, 8. g^Lia^JI, 9. i^^t(Xx«j|, 10. .tr»*w»Ajf, 11. 

12. 13. JJipl, 14. 15. an^ 

10. v|*.a4=CJh Among these, if we leave the ra^z out of 
account, the favourites with the old poets are the taiml, k'amil, 
wafir, bes'it, mut^karib and sari. 

*) See his work entitled: /)« Metris Carmmum Arabicoruni Libri 
DttOy Braunschweig, 1825; and the second volume of his Granimatica 
CriHett lAngttae Arahicae, p. 323. , 
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203. The metres are four in number, namely, 

the ra^z, safi, kdmil, and wafir. 

204. The most common varieties of the ragez 

the trembUng) are the dimeter and the trimeter, both of which 
may be catalectic. The trimeter is the more usual. The 

basis is the diiamb (.- ), which may be varied in one 

or two places by the substitution of the third epitrite (_ _ - _), 
the choriamb ^ _), and, more rarely, the fourth jjaeonian 
( w ^ ^ — The older poets almost always use this metre 

as -jy ^3 that is to say, each hemistich forms, as 

it were, an independent verse and rhymes with the prece- 
ding one. The moderns, on the contiary, not unfrequent- 
ly follow the rule of the other metres in rhyming only the 
second hemistich of each verse. 

Trimeter aoatalectic: [c. j::: 

„ catalectic: | [ 

Dimeter acatalectic: j z. 

„ cgtalectic : z _ - _ ( c. _ _ . 

205. Tlie ser'i the swift) admits in its first 

and second feet the same variations as the ragez. , Its, nor- 
mal form is: 


but a spondee (--) is frequently substituted for the amphi- 
mater ( — ) at the end of the second hemistich. The use 
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I 

of the final anapaest (- - - ) in either hemistich, but more 
especially in the second, is very rare. • A few later poels 
have taken the liberty of adding a syllable to the second 
hemistich, so that the last foot of the verse becomes 


• 206. The kamil the perfect) is either dimeter 

or trimeter. The normal form of the trimeter is: 



but we frequently find it catalectic: 



The omission of another syllable, so as to convert the last 
foot of the verse into a spondee (--), is more rare, though 
sometimes even both hemistichs are shortened in tliis waj. 



The normal form of the dimeter is: 


It is sometimes used as catalectic (rr_. for in the 

last foot of the second hemistich), but far more usually the 
verse is lengthened by the addition of a syllable : 


in which case it is said to be. possessed of a tram. 

207. The basis of the 7vdfir the exuberant) is 

the same as that of the kamil, but with the order of the 
component parts reversed It is either trimeter or 

dimeter, but the latter is comparatively rare. I’he trimeter 
is always shortened by one syllable in each hemistich, so 
as to become ; 
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t 



The dimeter has the form: 

for the last foot of which there may be substituted , 

but these two forms are not used indiscriminately in the 

same poem. 

208. Of antispastic metres there is only one, namely 

the hazey the triUmg), which consists in a single 

repetition of the antispast (- varied by the first epi- 

Irite (- - - -). It may be either catalectic or acalalectic. 

Acatalectic: - c| z j| c|^__ _ 

Catalectic: - c| ::j| 

209. 'fhe ampkihrachic metres are tliree in number, 
mutekarib, tam'd, and mud art . 

210. The basis of the mutekarib , the tripping, 

lit. taking short steps') is the simple amphibrachys ( .), 

for which may be substituted the antibacchius (- ). The 

latter is indeed almost invariably employed as the penulti- 
mate foot of the hemistich. One great peculiarity of this 
metre is, that the first hemistich may be either acatalectic or 
catalectic, independently of the second. If, however, the first 
be acatalectic and tlie. second catalectic, then the last syllable 
of the first halfverse must be short, and must coincide with 
the end of a word. Of this metre no form but the tetra- 
meter is in common use. 


Acatalectic: 
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A rarer form reduces the last foot of the second hemistich 
to a single long syllable, in which case the precfeding foot 
must be an antibacchius : 



9 C " 

211. The taw'd the long) is one of the finest, 

as welt as the most common, of the Arab metres. It is 
formed by the single repetition of an amphibrachys and a 
diiamb (>-.- | for the former of which may be sub- 

stituted the antibacchius (- — ), and for the latter the first 

epitrite (- ). I’he epitrite is restricted to the first place 

in each halfverse, where it is, however, far more usual than 
the diiamb. The verse may be either acatalectic or calalec- 
lic. If the latter, then the last syllable of the penultimate 
foot should be short (---). 

Acatalectic: 

... II |..c| 

Cataleclic : 



In the acatalectic verse, the last foot is also sometimes chang- 
ed into an epitrite: 


212. The mudart the similar) is one of the 

rarest metres, and not employed by any early poet. Each 
halfverse consists of an amphibrachys and a diiami), with a 
single syllable appended, and the two generally rhyme with 

each other, as in the ra^z. For the am|)hibrachys ( ) 

may be substituted the antibacchius ( ), and for the diiamb 

the third epihite but both changes must not 


take place together. Consequently the entire verse is ; 


V, II. 


34 
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213 . The anapaestic metres are likewise four in num- 
ber, namely, the mutMdrik, hesit, munsarih, and muktadab. 


214. The nndeddrik the continuous) is one 

of the rarer and later metres. The basis is an anapaest 
which is convertible into an amphimacer (---) or a 
spondee (--). It is generally either trimeter or tetrameter, 
the former having occasionally an extra syllable in the second 

0 55 ^ , 

hemistich, so as to make it (see §. 206). 


Trimeter: | | 


Tetrameler : 


9 

215. The beslt the outspread)^ on the con- 

trary, is a favourite metre with the older poets. Its base 
consists of a diiamb and an anapaest | ---), which 

may be repeated so as to yield either a trimeter or a tetra- 
meter verse. In either case, the diiamb may be converted 
into a third epifrite ( ^-), and occasionally into a chori- 
amb (--«_), or even a fourth paeonian (^ - ^ _ ), though 
these changes are very rare indeed in the second place. 
I'he anapaest may be changed in the first place into an am- 
phimacer (- - _), but either remains unaltered in tlie .second, 
or becomes a spondee. Hence arise the following forms of 
the tetrameter. 



The trimeter may be either acatalectic or catalectic, more usu- 
ally the latter. If the loss of a syllable be extended, as 
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is commonly the case, to both hemistichs, the last foot in 
each is an antibacchius 

Acatalcctic: I j“ — 1 “I''" I j---- 

Catalectic: j 



216. The munsarih the flowing) has the same 

f)a.se as the besit, but tlie first aiiapaest is reduced to a 
single long syllable. It scarcely occurs in any form but 
the tetrameter. 



Rem. This verse may also be scanned, as follows: 



217. The muldadab (he lopped w cw'fnihd) 

is an exceedingly rare metre , the normal form of which ap- 
pears to be 

It is said that the iambus may be transferred to the first 
place, thus giving the form 

- Ir^. ^ Irl- I--. 

218. The ionic metres are also four in number, name- 
ly, the ratnef med'id, hafif, and mug(e(t. 

9 ^ gj 

219. The ramel (JooJjI, the I'unning) has for its base 

an ionicus a minore It may be either dimeter or 

trimeter. The trimeter is almost invariably catalectic in the 
first hemistich, and generally so iti the second; (he dimeter 
very commonly in the second. For the ionic a minore may 
be substituted the second epitrite (-^ ), and, though very • 

34 * 
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rarely, the ditrochee or the third paeonian (- ^), 

in wliich case (he next foot ipust begin with a long syllable. 

Dimeter: c. I li e. — I 

Trimeter acalalectic: \ \ z lb lw-__I Cw_- 

„ cataleclic: c I c. I c. — I I 

Rem. «. The tclramelcr calalectic is a late inhovalion, in which 
the second cpilrilc has entirely usurped lire place of the ionic. 

I II I 1 l_ ^ . 

Rem. b. In this metre the later poets occasionally rhyme the 
single hemislichs, as in the ragez. 

220. 7’he mddid the extended) has for its 

base two ionics, .separated by an anapaest. Either ionic, but 
more es[)ecially the second, may be converted into a .second 
epitrite; the anapaest into an amphimacer. 

The second hemistich is sometimes cataleclic, whilst the first 
remains complete; but usually both are cataleclic, in which 
case the last loot is almost invariably an anapaest (w^_), 
passing at the end of (he verse into a spondee. 



Rem. a. A very rare variety shortens the first hemistich and ’ 
leaves the second complete : 


Rem. J. A still rarer species consists in a repetition of the entire 
base, each hemistich rhyming, as in the ragez. The last fool is usually 
an anapaest. 


221. The haf tf 


I, the light or nimble) is one of 
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the more usual metres. Its base is au ionic a minore and 

a diiamb ( | The former may be varied by 

the second epitrite ( _), and more rarely by the ditro- 

chee ( ) or third paeonian ^); the latter by the 

third epitrite and occasionally the ionic a majore 

( or diiamb The second hemistich is some- 

times catalectic, in which case the last foot is by jtreference 
an antibacchius (- - _ ). 

A far more usual form, however, is the trimeter, which 
is generally acatalectic, though we now and tlien find it 
defective in both hemistichs, or in the second only. In the 

acatalectic verse, a molossus ( ) may be substituted for the 

last anaj»est. 

Acatalectic: c-.- - |c,_w. |c.w__(|c„_. |C_w_ [ c 

Catalectic; ^ |c. \ z \ z j^- 

222. The vm^eU ( the docked or amputated) 
has the same base as the hafif, but with the order of the 

component parts reversed , namely . The 

changes which the feet may respectively undergo, are also 
the same as in the hafif. It is used only as dimeter aca- 
talectic. 
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II. The Forms of the Words in Pause and in Uhyme. 


223. We mu.st next treat of the forms that the final 

syllables of words assume at the end of a verse; and as 
these are often identical with those which they take at the 
end of a sentence in ordinary prose, or of a clause in rhym- 
ed prose ( or we shall handle the whole 

subject briefly in the following sections. 

224. As a general rule, all final short vowels, both 

of the noun and verb, are drofiped in pro.se; e. g. Jov 
instead of Ju^; instead of J««yl 

for for Uilty, L poetry 

it constantly happens that the vowel is retained as long, the 
tenwin of the noun disappearing at the same time; e. g. 

^ ^ ^ whilst fire is kindled among them; 

in times of sterility, for J^. In this case, 
the final vowel fetha is invariably accompanied by an elif; 
e. g. \SyAi\ l*^' as a people strike, who can 

strike well, for sljf, him they mean, for 

i Q ^ 


elision of Ihe vowel , as : 


Rem. It is also allowable to double the final consonant after the 

t t)> 

provided always that the penult letter has a vowel, and that the final 
letter is neither elif with hemza 


(as Mo nor elif maksura (L^uCfl, 
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226, The accusative teimiriatioii generally becomes 
|~, both in prose and poetry, though it occasionally disap- 
pears, like the short — , as deeply 

grieved, for \S^{\. e. Uj^)- The termination or 

I— in the Energetic of verbs, and in the particle or 

•fi- 

lit, is also changed into a. 

226. The feminine terminations s — , 8 — , and g — , be- 
come 8-^. The same remark naturally a|>plies to g — and 

r 

g~, whether masculine or feminine; e, g, 8 ^ 4 ^, for g^^ 
(name of a man). In rhyme, the g may also be changed 
iiilo and the final vowel retained as long; e. g. dUbcU 
whilst your family are al el-Liwa and el- 

Hilla, for kiiti. 

227. Nouns ending in simply drop the lenwin; 

e. g. JiS becomes ^ or Ucj. I’hose ending in — drop 
the tenwin, and either resume the third radical or not, al 
pleasure; ^U, for example, may become either or 

(jelS*, (joLij either or (jcUb, ^1*^ (plur. of 

a girl) either or (plur. of meaning) 

either or ^Uw. The accusative singular merely loses 

the lenwin, e. g. (and not ^^Li) for LloU; (he ac- 

cusative of the broken plural drops the final vowel in prose, 
but may retain it as long in poetry, e. g. for 

(accus. of a client), w rhyme also CJlpc. 

Rem. If a word endings in — has lost another radical besides 
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Ihe final ^ or the only pausa! form admissible in the nominative 
and genitive is that which ends in the long vowel; e* g. yc, participle 

active IV. of to see, can become only never 

228. The long vowels f— , and , 


usually remain unchanged; as ilia*, J4^, 

In nouns derived from radicals third j or , the omission 


of final ^5 — is allowed in the nominative and genitive, as 
JsUJI, oLIxIl, JLixiJI, for the 


accusative, however, admits only the form etc. 


fl c m. a. The interrog-alive pronoun Co, when governed in Ihe 
genitive by another word, is shortened in pronunciation, and often 
in writing, to j*, especially when used inlcrrogalively. In pause, if 
governed by a noun, it takes the tLi (sec §. 300), as 

atx ^uo Jdo; but if governed by a preposition, it may also 

drop its final vowel, as ^ or or ^ Lxi or 


Rem. ft. The genitive and accusative suffixes of the first personal 
pronoun, ^ — and have several pausal forms, namely, in prose 

iS~ 300), and in poetry also u — , 

Li ; besides which , the long vowel may be altogether omitted, as 


’ Jlj. for 


O %■ 


Rem, r. in rhyme the long vowels ^ — and ^ — are often 
expressed merely by kesra and damrna, as Ju for for 

or tyLLo* This is done for the purpose of preserving the 
uniformity of Ihe or fringe (i. e. the succession of rhyming 

syllables) throughout a poem. 
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229. When the penult letter of a word has no vowel, 
the vowel of tlie final letter may be transferred to it in 
pause; as^^Xf, 

yilll (jilTf), ^Xo (yco), Xj^f, With regard to 

the vowel fetha, however,- the grammarians are not agreed, some 
allowing the transference in all cases , e. g. ^ CJf for yCpI (yCJI) ; 
others limiting it to the case in which the final consonant 

it- 

is elif with hemza, as for 1^1 or *C^\- This trans- 
ference is teclinically called jlllf. 

9 o- 

Rem. The Jjij is forbidden when it would give rise lo a form 
that has no example in the language. For instance, there is no sub- 

® 9 

stantive of the form JJii, and therefore we must not say in pause 
Some grammarians, nevertheless, allow this form 
when the third radical is elif wilh hemza, as whilst 

others recommend the change of the damma into kesra, pronouncing 
or instead of a<Sp1 or 

230. Indeclinable words, ending in a vowel, take in 
their pausal form a final s , technically called the iLi 

or the ha of jtaitse or of silence; e. g. 

xi^ for > The same letter is added to verbal 

forms in which both the first and third radicals have dis- 
appeared; as sj for (imperat. of ^ jU for jJJ 

(jussive of ; also for and p for ^ p, imperat. 
and jussive of ^^\y It may also be appended to those in 
which only the third radical is dropped; as x^Jt for pi 

(imperat. of Jm^), -sjjy p for ^ p (jussive of 1^), 

V. II. 35 
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for joaj (imperat. Vlll. of I J^S). We likewise find it added 
to ji, the shor.ter form of the interrogative pronoun Li (see 
§. 228, rein, a); and to ^ 5 — and the older forms of 
the genitive and accusative suffixes (^— and (see 
§. 228, rem. l>). 

Rem. «. The ili is never added either to nouns, or 


lo the perfect of verbs, or to adverbs ending in u (see Vol. 1. §. 363), 

with the single exception, it is said, of ^JLft 
a K"" ‘’^1 ^ I" « T ^ 

Arabs do not say Lj, S', 

Rem. h. The ordinary pausal forms of Uf and ^ are Qt and 

9 0 ^ . O 0* 9 

but we also find au| (see Vol. I. §. 89, I, rem. b,) and “^*77 
5 ^l,jc and xi i are likewise used instead of the common 
and Ll^. 


III. Poetic Licenses. 

231. The Arab poets allow themselves a certain latitude, 
both as to the forms of words and the construction of sen- 

C 

fences. We shall here confine ourselves chiefly to the illus- 
tration of some of the principal licenses which fall under the 
former of these two heads. 

232. The poet may find himself obliged, by the exi- 

O ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ 

gencies of metre or rhyme (^L^l , poetical necessity), 

to make some sliglit change either in the consonants of a 
word, or in its vowels. • 
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233. Under the former of these divisions we include 
a) the various afTeclions of the letter I, V) irregularilies in 
the use of the tesdfd, c) the employment of ancient uncon- 
tracted forms instead of tlic more modern contracted ones, 
and d) the suppression of the letter ^ in cerlain nominal and 
verbal forms. 


a. Affections of the letter Elif. 

234. Elif w'ith hemza (I) may be affectetl in several 
different ways. 

1\ ft may be totally absorbed by a preceding- vow’cl, 
like the (vol. I. §. 19); e. g. ^Ij| bf|, convey 

the news, for ^^1 bfl, imperat. IV. of 

rejoice, for imperat. IV. of yij; yAjt he 

who gave shelter to ’Umm 'Amir (a name for the hyaena), 
for jiit ooj seen? for oolj; ^'o, 

one ?i)ho hates, for Ju bybaJCJ 

vl>j.xjij, if ye do us justice, 0 family of Mar wan, we will 
draw near {to you), for J| Lj (JII); on their 

heads, for wy hurl, for from #11,. 

2. When preceded by a vow-clless consonant, the vow- 

is- 

el of the t may be transferred to that consonant, as in 
the case of and when followed by the article 

(Vol. I. §. 20, 4), for (Vol. I. p. 140), and the 
like. Examples: p, if that, for pi 4^^ y on 

thy account, for from her kills, 

35* 
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for meeting Urn, for 

i/" I make a raid upon Zubeid; 
the upright Nizar (pron. Nizaru-nu-lus\ 
for J.f; -iLslS t)f3 Ij, 0 house, whose site has 

become desolate! (pron. da-ra-nani), for 


of the family of 'Ahu Musa, for J| (JM); I>>1 

^ 55 l^l ^^CL^,say then to the enemy who now aims 
at doing mischief (pron. nawi lana, see Vol. 1. §. 20, 2), 
for between husband and 

wife, for i\p\. 

Rerw. In this case, the f is sometimes assimilated to aprecedinjj 
or ^ ; e, g. jUi, but to weep over thee 

I IS o 

was of no avail, for 

3. I, preceded by a vowel,* may also be converted into 
the letter of prolongation that is homogeneous with that 
vowel; e. g. y 11; |iJLi, but he did 

not find with him the help that, he demanded, for J1 1,; 

\Ur 111, X j / obeyed them, though 1 was in 

haste, for Lsl^. This is most frequent when I is the third 
radical of a woFil, in which case the word virtually becomes 
third ^ or (compare Vol. I. §. 132, rem. a). For example, 
in verbs, ijjl; ^ may it do thee wo good! for dLXa; 
dUil who told thee? for JUjll; and it delayed, 

"f- ^ ^1S ^ ^ 9 c ^ 

for Lkjl; for ^5^151, III. of Ijo; x^yf, for 

IV. of Lsk*; and in nouns, o> , thirst, C^r, a famUy 
the name of a mountain, [ox Uib, Li;, lil ; ;U, a reader, Xov 
U , participle of lyj. 
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4. Elif with hemza and (T) is constantly changed 
by the poets into the letter Aat is homogeneous with the 
preceding vowel; e. g. Ju)j, the men (for JLUl), rhyming 
with JUll (plur. of jJs); of the head{{<yc rliym- 

ing with , of the tender (for rhyming 

with (plur. of a wolf (for rhym- 

ing with / . f fy 

235. Elif memduda (see Vol. 1. §. 23, rem. a) is not 

unfrequently changed into elif maksura; e. g. UJjf, for 
iU-wJI, the sky; for xiG, a misfortune; or 
desei't, desolate, for fern, of ^1; Lci|, for iLil, / 

wish, 1. pers. sing. Imperf. Indie, of 

236. The elifu M-wasl (vol. I. §. 19, rem. e) is often 

retained in poetry, where ,it would naturally be elided in 
prose; e. g. he patient, for 

l/^e one who leads, for 5ual J<M\ in 

bestowing and withholding, forgU^^T^; eyilj* 

and thou wast a foster child of our sheep, for IjjLiJ; 

161^, when a secret goes^begond two, for 


b) Irregularities in the use of the Tesd’d. 

237. The necessary tesdid is oceaisionally dropped ; e. g. 

, if that thou, for 
askest after them 

and after me! for 


u4^f. for which of them; ^jii 

^f; ^ J^Cjf L^C 0 thou that 
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I _ ■ , 

238. Sometimes too the tfesdTcI is introduced where it 
would be inadmissible in prose., through a false application 
of the pausal form mentioned in §. 224, rem.; e. g. 


JXXOf for the breast; 


he likes a stout figure, for acc. sing, of 


(i > bodkin ( for applying ko/d to the eyes), 

for J^T ij,, in the tether, for ij. 


c. Uncontracled Forms for contracted ones. 


239. These are most common in the case of radicals 
in which the se(;ond and third tetters are identical (vol. 1 
§. 119), and occur in both the verb and the noun; e. g. ,jlj 
\yky>, though they be stingy, for|^; JuXxE’ jU 

and if thou dost not {actually) fill him, yet come mar it, 
and he is blamed, poetic form in rhyme 

fur and (bat for ^ S: 

^^jyo yS^ 

'Sy what he loosens cannot be 
hound fast, and 7ehat he binds fast cannot be loosened, for 
JLl and j^; jai praise belongs to 

. ^ ww 

God, the e.VfMedf the glorioiis, fur J^SH. Compare, in He- 
brew, iCErt, i:!iaDp, and similar forms. 


240. The poets also use the uncontracted forms of 
nouns derived from radicals third ^ and instead of the 
contracted (see Vol, 1. §. 167, II. 2); e. g. 

_L^, freedmen as fat as rams of the kmd called us , for 
yV’ not past, for ^oU; i xUl % 
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may God not bless the women ! for 
>1^1 , like girls sporting in the mead. 

R e ni. Il sometimes happens that the usual aecusalive form ilJci 

5 Q ^ O'* 

is incorrectly transferred to the genitive; e. g. ajUl cV>^ 

Qip xJUf tW 'Abdu'llah a 

fr.eedtnan, I would lampoon him , but Abdu 'llah is merely a frecd- 
man‘sfreedinan,ioxi}\yA 


d. Suppression of the le((er ^ in certain Nominal 
and Verbal Forms. 

241. This is a license of which the poets but rarely 
avail themselves, but it occasionally occurs in the dual and 
plural of nouns, and in the jussive and energetic of verbs; 
e. g. L^tj tiLe^ LS| LBalk these arc the al- 
ternatives, cither captivity and quarter, or bloodshed, for 
KjG^ ol^l ^ I jJUl ^ 

ye Benii Kiilcib, V was my two uncles who slew kings and 

^ s ^ 

bui'st asunder the yokes (o/' captives), for j JL_Jt ; 

o O'' 05 «o ^ ^ '' 

J IjJUl yo.yi UaTU, these a?'e the two pillars 

' ^ ^C3-OpU 

of the earth, which, if they are shaken, for ^ 5^1 ^^l 

iff.LcO v^L^, those whose blood was shed unavenged 

/ ^ O-.- •'O'' O ^ ® 9 

at Fely, iov if 

aii^ J s despise not the poor, for perhaps you 

may one day be cast down, when Fortune has lifted him 
up, for 

sad thoughts from thee, if they come by night, for 
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and more frequently db, dJ, siJb, for 
jussive of 

Rem. a. The same elision of ^ occurs in the particle but; 

o I 

f hut give me to drink. 

Rem. b. On the contrary, some poets have even dared to add 

•• 

the energetic ^ to the perfect and participle of the verb; e. g. 
\ I Ai-jfl djuutu ^^jjo^i>ymag thy good fortune last, if thou 

hast compassion upon one enslaved (bylove)^ for 

^ ,.d5 «o 6 

^dl he say, Bring in the witnesses? for JbL»l' 

242. Other letters, and even whole syllables, are some- 
times dropped under the pressure of metrical necessity. For 
example, a) al the beyinniny of a word: for (com- 

Oi'SO p , 

pare §. 234, 2), as in the halfverse: i 5 ^Li 

oot , so now disclose in reyard to her tvhat thou 
mayest disclose; sS for aJJ, as: GJL^I ^ 

7 vhat a man thy cousin is! thou dost not 
surpass me in noble qualities (compare §. 54, 2, rem e); 

^ o<c^^o, 

for as: 0 

^ O 05 ^ 

God! if thou hast accepted my pilgrimage rare 

pausal form ftfi* for imperat. VIII. of 

j ^ C) OX) ^ j y" I 

(Ood), 0 young men! 
b) In the middle of a word: ^Lkld (X. of imperf. 

for 

kl* viJjUJ, a7id had / been able, on the day of his 
death, / tcould' have fought in his defence. .<:) At the 
end of a word: i^UJG (also written JCo for 
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(see vol. I; §. 358, rera. c\ as: MoIa Us, 

Fate has left (lit the days have left) no wealth in our 
possession; £.Ulfr (or AdO Jx), for f.UJf c^S> 

Omi'^ . C5'^ t ^ 

m/r-rlzfi, for and even Jlx, an-nah'i, for 

for ^ (owing to the vocative 

'' 9 9 ^ 

form Jl* G, §. 38, 1, rem. tf, 3). 

Rem. The following' are specimens of even slill more violent 
abbreviations: 11-^ J f for Jv l i ^ . ! ( ^ as in the halfverse of Lebid; 

X > X. .X X* X. 

,.,GG u;it dwellings are desolate at Mutdli * 

and Idbdn; and also for (plur of as in: LI 4 JI viAjo 

— will let you see death at the points of the spears; 

iilJi for s.^LLL)t (plur. of used by Alkama in the line: 

« 

^oLicOl 1 ^ acVajo , having its mouth covered and 

enwrapped with strips of linen; L!^| for , as in the words 

of Mbn Dureid: strikes out of them small 

sparks of fire; , used by el-Xggag for in the half- 

verse : the slate-coloured doves that 

inhabit Mekka ; Ll^t for in the words: 

^ 0-0 9 o 

UjJI tillj when I was exhausted, I slpxkened the reins ; 

and even for womb (sec el-Makkari, tom, I. p. it"d> 

1. 11, and lorn. II. p. I 8 ), and^ for L^yo, according to one 
rendering of the line: 

he stopped only for the space of time that I could say, Wel-^ 
come (olhers think that is here nothing more than the usual paus- 
al form of , and passed on), 

243. Under the second of the two heads mentioned in 
V, II 36 
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§. 232, namely, poetic licenses in regard lo the vowels of 
a word, we include a) the lengthening of a short vowel in 
the middle of a word; I/) the shortening of a long vowel; 
c) the suppression of a short vowel ; d) the addition of a 
final vowel to certain verbal and pronominal 'forms, and to 
some particles; and S) the irregular use of the ten win and 
other case-endings in the noun. 

a) The lengthening of a short vowel in the middle 
of a word. . 


244. This is technically called full or 

saturation, and is not uncommon with the vowels a and i, 
rarer in regard to u. Examples: edXi, for in the 

halfverse of Antara: 

from behind the ears of a fierce, bulky she-camel; JlsUUGI, 
for JxXjdf, in the words: (JKLoI oJU, I said, 

after she had fallen upon her breast; ^tpclo, for ^^£iuo, 
in the hemistich: and {art thou) 

far removed (i. e' quiie free) from the blame of men? 
;>yiU, for in the halfverse; ^^^1 yot JJl ^ 5*5 

in it there is a pillar of purest gold; and 

for and in the hemistich; ^ 

as the money-changers scatter 
the dirhems, whilst selecting (those that are of full weight): 

for phi^, in the words; lyCLL 

I draw near to whatever place they go and look {at them). 
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b) The shortening of a long vowel. 

245. This may take place either in the middle or at 
the end of a word. Examples in the middle of a word : 

for pGi, as in the words: jj, in its dust or its 

darkness; phir. of a mote in the eye, ^L£e, 

plur. of a cell or chamber, for j.^L£o, 

and the like; ('--)> instead of Ijjc as in the 

halfver.se: *lLIJ JLj' j ttX» How long shall 

this estrangement last every night? (_ .... -), for xij| ( ^), 

as in the hemistich: ^ aJJl y ?)iay God not 

bless Suheil! and, with double license, ^jXS', for in 

the words: partly 

linen. Examples at the end of a word: for 

as in the hemistich: 

of the feathers of a dove of Ndyd; for ,^<^^1, as 

in the words: Ju^l ^i^h their fore- feet bleeding ; 

for^^lllf, as in the words: 

from one who forgets robes and garments. The 1. {)ers. 
plur. of the Perfect, UJUcs (---), is also sometimes short- 
ened into ( ) , but the elif is usually retained in 

writing, in order to distinguish it from the 3. pers. plur. fern. 


c) The suppression of a short vowel. 

246. This license is of most frequent occurrence in the 

0 

case of the very few nouns of the form (becoming 
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JJU) , and of verbs of the forms and Jjti (becoming 

Jii, see vol. 1. §. 183, rem. b)\ e. g. o-«diiyCwT UT 
as horses scatter camels by their charge 

(for 

, ^ ♦ 

kJU5l^^ »Uc^ ops, and if I lampoon him, he cries oat, 
like a two year old camel whose sides and withers are 
galled , <^^1, and opS). Rarer instances are 

exemplified by S^)> as in the balfverse : Sm 

a ??inn , utid ye are mefi; 
and y^\y for ^jjCJI (plur. of in Ihe words: 

C5/0 j ^^9 f 1 / • 7 

JXJI. these are the great souls which. — 

The suflix proiioun of the 1. pers. sing., maybe 

c ^ ^ 

suppressed in rhyme, as Jb, for ^^b, my heart, in the first 
verse, of et-Tanlarani’s ka.sida, which rhymes with Jtp for 
Jip has passed away. 

Rem. The poets also take Ihe contrary liberty of adding a sup- 

rj , 

piemcftlary vowel in the nominal form Jmi, using, for example, 


6 


, lor , flank, and jJL» , for jJL> , skin. 


d) The addition of a final short vowel to certain verbal 
forms and to some particles. 

247. The vowel kisr is frequently added in the rhyme 
to the 3. p. sing. fern, of the Perfect, the 2. p. sing. masc. 
of the Imperative, and those persons .of the Jussive that end 
in a consonant. E. g. oJUl Jki bliiiJI they 

made the camels lie down, that were tired and weary (for 
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viijy); ^1 dUL^* y they say. Do not die 

of grief , but bear it Uke a. man (for JJL^'); dLi'D 

<X^( find if the foe come upon thee, I 

'' ” ^ 

will do my very best (for JL^O* 

Rem, The vowel preceding Ihe fina^ consonant may have been 
originally long, and only shortened because of its being in a shut 
syllable, but it is, nevertheless, not restored aRer the addition of this 
kesra. For example: (for 3. p. sing. fern. Perf. of |^, 

vol. I. §. 166, reni,) becomes v;Dyi., not ^ (for^,^, 2. p. 

sing, masc. Imperal, of^Lb,vol. I. §. 152) becomes ^b, not 
pi (for iQl, 1. p. sing. Jussive of llj, vol. I. §. 151) becomes 

' ' ..ts * 

pi, not J*u|. 

248. The same license is allowable in Ihe case of par- 
ticles that end in a consonant, parlicnlarly such as are 
monosyllabic; e. g. %/ (Ihecamels) 

have not yel moved off with our saddles, but it is as good 
as done (namely, J!j|j but it is as if they had 

already moved off); |S beloved 

of our souls, how long 7vill this absence continue? how long? 

Rem. The reader may here be remindeC^that , iiistead of the 
ordinary pronominal forms pil, p®, and and the verbal form 
pXjii, ihe poets constantly make use of the archaic pil, p, 
p" ► and pijii. The final vowel is in these cases more usually 
long than short/) When pD is changed into pD, either p or p 
may be used, 

•) The quantity of the singular suffix » is also doubtful. 
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<?) The irregular use of the t^nwin and other case-endings 

in the noun. ^ 

249. The poets constantly use the triptote inflection of 
a noun, when the diptote inflection alone is admissible in 
prose. This remark applies equally to the singular and the 
broken plural. Examples of the singular; bwx 

c ^ 1 w,/* , the vdle of ISfO- t/l07l 

is scented with musk, if Zenneh walks in it amid {her') per- 
fumed attendants (for vlujp; jUjsLI 

say, 'Ahmed visits you and you visit him (for 

a smart black-eyed {page') hands 

them wine (for ^ 5 -^ Ujo JG jG, the 

poet of {the tribe of) Kinda has said in olden time (for 
gjG/); ^ Jyb- , you say. Ask largesse 

^ f f o ^ ^ ^ 0 j 5oo3-^ 

of Yahyd bin Ektem (for ^ jJ GUit 

and I warned 'Othmdn to repel the dangers that threatened 
him (for G3f ijl and thou 

forgettest that God turned Adam out of it (for jiiSl). Exam- 
pies of the broken plural: pn’^'i^^ibut they 

are companions in {shedding) their blood (for 
I ^G^l jGrf , old women, like vipers, five in 

number (for ^L^). 

. 250. On the contrary, the tenwTn is sometimes suppressed 
in cases where it could not be dispensed with in prose; e. g. 

^ ^ y » neither 

ilisn nor H'abis surpassed MirddS in any assembly {fax 
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^fir, who broke 

yp {bread to make') soup for his people (for <^ 4^1 
but there is another reading, , the nobk 

14z«r broke up); !iLyb iuLI! ^ 

and / found him not seeking {the Loi'ds) favour , and sel- 
dom thinking upon God {[ov yf\c>)‘, L« Jo JUL^yi 
and the tribe of Moharib, heroes of old (for lo^L^); 
,_JLX3| Jl* ove7-rnatched cat 

that springs at the dog (far^y^^);^^! yLoo ivv-^ jkS 
t^on a yellow body, smoother than gold (for jvl*-, 
and ^J*^j in rhyme for instead of §. 249). 

251. The genitive plural in ^- 7 - i.s sometimes changed 

in the rhyme into ; e. g. Jo^ liyyL^ cXJtj, 

seeing that / ah'eady passed the limit of forty years 
(for ^*-aj xAJt liKGIil, w«y 6W wo/ 

i/oAS .y/.tv^ and odd years! (for v»AjLc^ UpJoty 

cwrf ignore the o/fscourings of other tribes (for 

Rem. Slill more rarely is Ihe dual inflecled by means of the 
final vowel felh, instead of Ihe usual change of — into *0^ — ; 

e. g. ULa^ L,^JU o^f* 

I recognize her nose and eyes, and nostrils that resemble gazelles*^ 


252. In verbs and nouns derived from radicals ' of 
which the third consonant is ^ or the poets not un fre- 
quently use the Indicative form of the Imperfect instead of 
the Subjunctive or Jussive, and the nominative case instead 
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of the accusative. Examples of the verb: 

Sji S*, God has not willed that / should be of noble de- 
scent either on the mother’s or the father's side ( for ; 

15^^ 15^ (5^ ^ y 

and / swear, 1 wilt not show pity for weat'incss or foot- 
soreness of hers, until she encounters Mohammed (for 

XAi yk 131, when to spend an 

evening or a forenoon in it, fills one with vain delight (for 

mo7'd—/of' nems h^aveh 
fad — of what has befallen the milch--camd of the Benil 

rw* -»/-/» "i \ o o-r ^ . "fii -- C5^ ,05^ o 

Ziyad (for viuu)? (2>W) 

yoM lampooned Zabban, and then 
you came making excuses for having lampooned Zabban, -.- 
{so that) you neither lampooned him nor let it alone (for 

{.and) 'Ibn Annab will salute you, i. e. receive you with 
honour (for lliUj ^ \J^> as if you 

never saw a Yemenite prisoner before me (for >-j' ); 

sLlol y (j«j| Co, whatever I forget, I shall not 
forget him to the end of my life (for .iuJl). Examples of 
the noun: whoever seeks 

for consolation in his misfortunes (for ^\jii\); 

y ^ g ^ 

iLol 4 .JLjuo, / found thy noble qualities a subject 
for my poetry (for JL 

they have left their shepherd like an old {tiseless) waterskin 
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(for ^UJI ^ if their 

forefeel mere on level ground (for ^.lia 

i «; t ^ LLIil, and if he had been hungry and famished 

(for 

253. 'fhe poets occasioually use pausal forms (see 
§. 223 — 230) out of {)ause. For example, 

in tlie verse! (X^^juuy y **j ? 

zvith jog, my lord , miU 1 wait upon him, if he be contented 
tvith me, and milh 7ny hearing and sight (i. e. most ivillingly 
and cheerfully)', ,j,_jLJL_w, for ^ • 1 in the halfverse: 

^^1 |vJ ^^jLLwo, 'Obeidu 'l-lah ran quickly, 

and thereupon Bekr held back; for^, in tlie halfverse: 

XAjy^ 

his share of {the pleasures o/") this tvoi'ld. 
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„ , I- 190, 6. 

192, 2; 229; 230. 
^^Uopi5 pXt, I. 193, 3; 

221—227. 

jV—Aw^l , I- 194, 4; 
249 — 267. 

,,,11.172. 
jLlj, I. 193, 2; 220. 
SixLpT „ ,1. 194, 1;216. 

„ , I. 194. 3; 248. 

II. 112. 

if' 

cLLi^T, II. 197, 3; 199, 1 ; 244. 

S5 <» 

lAJi :lui. I. 154, rem. 

^4w9l,II.6,c;42. 

t*. . I. 368. 

^T, II. 42. 

^^r,ii. 42. 
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75. 


jiiLo|, n. 95, 5, rem. 
iWCJrwUjy'i, U- 76; 95, 5, 


rem. 

> s5 0 oe 


,. , n. 76. 

JUjULall XiUil, II. 95, 5, rcra. 


yjfiMAX}\ II. 82, 1; 
95, 5, rem. 

kj^juyiKAxJI xiLi^l, n. 95, 5, rem. 

)? > 1 J ^ 

rem. «; 95, 5. 

kjiAjL^I kiLi^l, H. 30, 1; 
7 5, rem. a. 

xxiixjl ^ ,. . II- 75, reni.«. 

klklljT 




„ , If. 75, rem. «. 
„ , II. 75, rem. 

„ , II, 75, rem. «, 


II. 95, 5. 

^^yi,II.35,2,^. 
lytll. 191. 
iU, lif,1.368. 

'' ifi 

jjaly. 35 ; 54— 57. 
Jliif.I. 35; 58; 59. 


,M>xll JUil, I. 1S4. 


iiT 


„ , II. 24, rem. b, 

^ JjlX^JI jUii^l) I. 75. 

^Jijf jliiC II. 24, 6:2^5; 180. 
JLii^l, •■ 75. 

.1 ,1. 75; 11.23, rcni.a. 
II. 23, rem. a, 

II. 23, rem. a. 

^^5 tel 1. 183. 

„ ,1I.24,>;25. 
Jiif, J. I 5 ; 44; 4.5. 

tet I- 231; 232 ; 234; 295, 2; 
296; 309, 2,c;]l. 34. 

t^juaAjdf Jiif, I- 234. 

tetI-35;58; 59. 

I. 68; 72. 
jjLiiif.I. G8; 71. 

Jdiil.I. 35; 66. 


-r., o » ' 


II. 199, 2. 


tXM, If, 137, rem. 

199,3. 

*■ 

J31,I. 137; 138. 

J|,I. 19;21, 3, 4; 345. 
:^f,l. 362; 368; II. 168. 
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Index. 


t as 

5lf, inlerfog., I. 362; U. 169. 

:§!, eonj.,I. 367; II. 11; 15, 1,«. 
yt, I. 367; II. 42, rcm. c; 186. 

I. 347. 

Jj; II. 52, 3. 

(.54— , I. 347; II. 172 , rem. a; 

174 and foil. 
uDui. 103; 107, 4. 

I. 19, rcni. e. 

[. 345. 

)) >1 ) II- 107, 1. 

^ 44 / ” ” > 2 . 

1. 7, rcm. &; 

23, rem, a. 

9 ^ 9 0 ^^^ 

„ , 1. 7, rein, b; 

23, rem. a. 

^1, 1. 10, rem. e. 

djf,l 140. 

iijf, II. 38, 1, rcm. 4 

11. 38, 1, rem. nolc. 

I. 358; 11. 20, rcm. «; 52 ; 61 ; 
67, rem. a. 

^1,11.52,3. 

144 ^ 1 , II. 35 , rem. 

362; II, 165; 166; 18S. 


Si 

j*|, 1. 305,rem. «;II. 38, rem. ft; 81. 
Col, I. 362; II. 168. 

1^1, 1. 367. 

L“.,f, I. 367;II. 19, 4. 

-Lcl, I. 359. 

, oi 

ouol, II. 38, rem. ft. 

Cot, I. 137; 138. 

%9 a , 

^jjo I , I. 1 9, 4 ; 308, rem. 
sfyot, I. 10, 4; 305, rcm. e. 

1. 364, rem. r/. 

IT. 6; 42. 

^T, I. 367; II. 11; 15, I, a; 16; 
88; 114; 116; 162. 

^ I. 367; II. 11; 15, 1, a. 
iU^Lxil jjl, IT. 15, 1, ft. 

I. 367; II. 6; 13; 17, 3; 


127, 6; 

189. 




II. 158, rem. 


kilsCjT 

„ ,11. 15, 

1, ft. 


k^iOjT 

„ , 11. 42, 

rcm. c. 

; 1 58. 

I- 367 

; II. 15, 1, 

ft; 36; 

125. 

^^1,1. 362; II. -36; 

125; 

168; 


187, 4. 

bl, I. 23, rem. d. 


bl, I. 89, 1 , rcm. ft ; II. 230, rem. ft. 
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6 i-f 

I. 305, rem. e. 

jvX:!, I. 20, 4; 89, 1, rem. c\ 
II. 248 , rem. 
xliit, II.- 35, 1. 

JUl3(, [. 35; 51—53. 
dliif, II. 42. 

[^1 I. 362 ; II. 1 85. 

^r, I. 362 ; II. 6. 

‘'T' I ^T' 

sl.sl, be|, 1. 368. 

Sa 

aLysvict, n. 191. 

^1, I. 20, 3; 367; II. 6; 15, 6 
165; 166; 188. 
sl^T, I. 368. 

J.l, 1. 295, rem. b] 11. 86, rom. b; 93 
I. 340. 

I. 302, rern. c\ 340, rem. b. 
^,1, 1. 340. 

I. 368. 


O ^ 

^f, adv. , I. 362. 

7^ 

inlcrj., I. 368; 11. 38. 

I. 3jJ2. 

3, Ilf, I. 349; 353; II. 6; 87; 

171 172, rem. a. 

GT, I. 368; II. 38. 

Gt, 1. 188; 189; II. 31, rem.; 
176; 179. 

11. 199, 4. 

^Llfll^O. 

G ^Gf II. 6. 

GjI, I- 350; 353, rem. b; II. 6. 
I. 350; II. 6. 

S .of 

1. 19, 4, rem. a. 

^\,.L 362; II. 6. 

GGT, 1. 362 ; II. 6. 

L^l, 1. 368; 11. 38, 2. 

G>14^f I- 368. 


y,I. 184; 356; 11. 57; 65; 139. 

o , II. 57 , rem. d. 









„ 



^ ^ ^ o 


, ll. 57, rem. d, 

) M ?> 

? J) » 

j i) ‘ f1 

) n fi 



Inde^. 


JbjJiJT ilj , II- rem. b. 


’> ? ” ” 

II. 6; 42. 

I. 183. 

II. 200. 

I. 368. 

JjJiJf, II. 94, rein. <»; 139, 
rem. 186. 

jU-S-TbfT Jjo, IT. 139,reni.6. 


” 5 ” ” 

> O'O P 

^ ‘•<*0 , 


) » J) 


» 5 ” ” 

^^jo, 11. 57, rem. a;^ 63, 6. 


jJJI I. 2l, 1. 

ii^l,Il. 215. 

I. 359; JI. 67, 3. . 

Jou, I. 363. 

(jOjLJ, II. 82, 3; 132, rem. «. 

II. 57, rem. a. 

Ju, I. 362; II. 85; 184, 2. 

SLj, IK 57, rem. 

I. 362. 

^LL, II. 35, rem. 

Jwc. 11- 62, 6. 

yjS, 01^^) 1* 802, 5; II. 143, rem. 

^[Z, 11- 94. 

O 

ouo, 11- 192. 

I. 359; II. 61. 

LxZ, I. 362; II. 61, rem. a. 


AM, II. 61 , rem. a. 


Z, I- 356 ; 11. 65. 
«y, I. 175, rem. 
LS‘, 1. 340. 

11. 136. 


196, 1. 

11- 139, rem. a. 
i-gi l, II- 199, 5. 

SS^XxJh 11- 53, note. 
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I. 359; II. C7, 2. 

I. 363. 

jialjl, 11. 3i), 2, i>. 

38, 1, rein. c. 

11* 223. 

Oojuiljf, I. 11 and foil. 

I. 194, 6; 269 and foil. 

O 53 .'j® J O - 

1. 2S3. 

II. 199, 5. 

JubLlS, l. 35 ; 49 ; 50. 

I. 35; 46 — 48. 

JJUaj, I. 68 ; 70. 

Jk^-, II. 200. 


^kSJ, II. 200. 

aij, I. 343. 
fJ, I. 20, 4. 

9 oes a" 

yjutijul, II. 44, 5; rem. a. 

li. 177, rcm. 

jjoyjjf, I. 8. 

^tydf, II. 136; 139, rem. a, b. 
107,3; 190, 1. 

II- 139, rem. a. 

W O * 

, )) 

i O ^ f 

„ , ,, „ 

1. 340. 


oClJl, M, 69, Mule. I 1^', L«*x^ V I. 367. 

0 **- 0 -.*- ^ 

JLJlj, RiULj, 1. 6, rein. «: 31 S,rem.«. Ijo, I. 23, rem. d. 

I%i’, I. 362. I. 318, and rem. b. 


0 9 0 ^ 9 .^ 


^;j^5^U,II. 113; 115. 
l<Ls.,l. 364. 

II. 200. 

Oq ^ 0 .^ 0 ^ ■ 

|%^^j I* 9. 

V^ll. 


I. 300, a. 

^ * 1 1 

* I »» J yy yy 

I. 307 ; II. 96. 

38 



MB tndeiL 


xO-O 5 r. ^ 

S^l 1. 307 ; 11. 96. 

JLjCJI ^I, I. 300, h. 

xJU:>,II. 112. 

QCi S-T 0 5 

iu^l 113. 

11:4,11.1 1 5. 


SkL^, II. 31. 

S^ylb „ ,11.115; 127, 1. 

» , II. 113. 

82,2; 137. 

Lxjy^, 1. 364. 


c 


I. 23. rem. d. 

JmIa, 11. 186, rcrn. a. 

LaL*., II. 186 , rem. a. 

‘ Jvif, 3, b and d and e*^ 

24, rem. 135. 

Ml, II. 73. 

> 55 

xJJiJI ,,,11.73; 140. 

^55 .... 

kj^, n. 97. 

I. 358; II. 5, rem. h\ 11; 
15, 3, 4; 53. 


9 ^ T 

11, 69, note. 

;jri't, II. 

197, 5, 

199, 1. 


r ^ 

4 

1. 367, 5. 


» 7 

I. 344. 

v4^' 

77 7 

1. 306, 2. 

J^- 
^ ** " 

77 7 

I. 367, 9. 


97 9 

II. 185. 


i9>.w , I. 367. 


IJO . 

„ , I. 366, 1, 2. 


„ , 11. 38, 3, 


II. 198, ngle. 

I. 354. 

" t f ^ j 

!• 355. 

'* o C/f 

IjCjJUly (jOJ^AXJf „ t 169. 
„ , 1. 355. 

vJjM'l, I. 355. 

. 7* \ ^ 

{jCLhJ^} 1. 355. 

„ , I. 365.» 

2iuuMu«.4cJf 1. 14, 1, rem. 


O 

uaIoaJI 




, I. 365. 


fas ^ ^ — 

I. 14, 1, 

1* 6* 


rem. 
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II. 114. 
II. 38. 

•ID^T . „ , II 38. 

.^. il . I. 92. rem. 

C , II. 1 86, rcm. a. 
^1^1, 11. 170. 

1 ^, I. 315, rem. a, 

J^, 1.3.59. 

intcrj., I. 368. 

verb, I. 179, rcm. b. 

, I. 363; II. 6. 

, I. 363 ; II. 6. 


►, 1. 364. 

Sje> I. .368. 

I. 179, rem. b. 

I. 364. 

^f, II? 113; 119; 120. 

85 ^ ^ ^ 

Q & ^9 ^ 

11 * 1 1 5 . 

I, II. 105, rem. b. 
4>Lk^, 11. 38, 1. 

1 . 355 . 


II. 221. 

II. 186, rern. a. 


iLa.f5, I. 364. 
j,_^^|,ll. 196, 1. 
12,^0, I. 359; II. 63. 


IJ- «^5, rem.; 03,2, 
IT, 03, 7, rem. 


16, I. 340; II. 38, 2; 170. 


v^|6, I. 340, rem. b; 347, rem. 
^^iS, II. 135. 

(JlS, I. 342. 


e. 


siU6, I. 343. * 


^6, I- 302, 5; 315, rem. a; 
rcm. b; 347, rern. e; II. 
I- 340. 


11. 170: 172, rem. 
173; 175. 


b; 


, I. 140; 175, rem.; 
II. 230. 


I, rem. 


340, 

81. 


170; 


38 
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4,’, 11. 84. 

n. 84, rem. a. • 
n. 84, rem. «. 

I. 364; II. 84, rem. b, c. 
14^;, 11. 84. 

8b^, II. 191. 

^^1.11. 204. 

— I. 23, rem. d. 

c>. 

Jipl, II. 196, 2. 


JI5, II. 42. 


n. 197, 4. 

• I. 23, rem. d. 

I. 32. 

II. 219. 


6 > 
c» 

as*-; 


, 11. 135. 


. 194 and foil. 


i?’’ " 

jJ'j, II. 35, rem. 
\::^:y I. 364. 


; 

U" 


I. 361, 2; 11. 8, c; 187, 4. 
11. 82, 2, rem. 

3L, I. 140 . 

II. 198. 


L^i II. 223. 
^^1, n. 205. 


1 


I. 9; H. 198, noie. 

jllUl, II. 199, 1. 

\^y/uui I. 364; II. 8, Ct 187, 4 
II. 82, 5. 

II. 82, 5. 

i I. 364; n. 186, rem. b. 


**. 


1. 290, 1, <?; 292, 1; 

306, rem. 

„ , II. 139, rem. J. 

^ 1 ^ 1 , 1 . 11 . 


°La . II. 192. 
11. 191. 

I. 364 . 
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II, 38, 1, 
4^Ui5,JI. 81. 


rem. c. 


JLo, II. 6; 42; 131. 
pOJjl II. 192. 


I. 190, 2; II. 1.36; 139, 
rem. b; 172. 

ki^l, 1. 18; n. 172; 195. 

23, rem, d. 

^U0, 1. 368. 


(^96 ^Tij? 

Jl, II 175. 

a )| II. 124; 125; 

128—1.30. 

„ , I. 367, 6. 

is 

jo^klf, II, 211. 

i& 

e 

S\S, II. 42. ^4-ijT, II. 192. 

R/oLb, II. 137. IJLb, II. 1.86, rern. «. 

S2JJJ(, II. 170; 172, rem. b; 175. U. 187, 2. 


0 Ml i 9 ^ , , .... 

It. 232. 

S ^ SC3 

iUol I. 4. 

1- lf>0> 6. 

^ o r® > 

t. 307, 0, 



Index. 


ukLS, II. 139, rein. b. I 358 ; II. 50. 

(illiT » .. ^ ^5, 1. 359; II. 59. 

Ji. I. 304, rcm. 11. 36, rem. d. II. 35, rem. ; 59, rem. a. 

^ 1 ^, I. 358, rem. «; 359; II. 62. I 3 (( 3 , 

II. 9^ I !•* I. '359. 

w II. 62, rem. a. ^ ; IT. 135 ; 139. 

Q O ^ U ^ 

siJLyLft, 11. 35, rem.; II. 02, rcm. a. 

• 1 ^, I. 23, rem. d. 4»r^,ii.i99. 


0 ' 

Ji^, II. 82, 1, rem. a. 
^Sl, I. 364. 
xjJx II. 62, 1. 


i, II. 63, 5; 82, 4; 160, rem. a. 




c, 1. 308. 


vJ, I. 89, rem. «; 138 ; 366, 2; I. 23, rcm. d. 

II. l,/’;6,<;; 15, 4; 17, 1, 3; ^ II. 50, 4. 

65i 85:176^82* 187. Jli, T. .|8. rcm. «.■ 309, 3, *. 

^ OeC 

AjuJI iU, I. 35, rem. b. g , 

' ' JLii, I. 233 ; II. 33. 

jUli, i.35;42;43. ’ir’. , ,no «> 

, Jlia, I. 309, 2, e. 

JxiLUl,!!. 113; 119. b 

JUs, I. 287. 

5.«» a. 

JLni, I. 2jf3, rem. c. 

® S'" 1 ^ ay 

^ x^V-Ca,l. 4. j^Ui,I. 335. 



tndcjt. 


|jl^, I. 233, rein. b. 

XJlii, l. 288. 

Jii,!. 35;37. 

Jii, I. 35; 38. 

j^, 1.35; 39—41. 
tk*i, U. 33. 

Jj^, I. 337. 

, I. 140. 

* 

.. ,1.119. 

JjiS, JkJii, I. 33(). 
jii, I. 309i 3, A. 

Otii, I. 296. 

I. 295, 1 ; 309, 2, <1. 

295, rem. «; 300, 2, d. 
UAi, I. 285. 

xX*5, 1. 286. 

Ilii, I. 233, rem. e. 

1. 20, 4; 186, 2; If. 218,reui. 
Jlii, I. 67—69. 


303 

, JJJ, I. 29.5, 1. 

1. 29.5, 2. 

I. 231 ; 232, rem. 0,c;2'J7 ; 

11. 33. 

s, 

Jjjts, I- 233, rem. e 
SJyjti, I. 297, 1. 

J^, 1. 231 ; 232, rem. i; 297, 
2; 336; 11. 3.3. 

9 ^ 

1- 233, rem. c. 

SJu^, 1. 297, 2. 

iaii, I. 362. 

17. 1. 

^9 " 

Jo, n, 38, 1, rem. c. 

O'- 

1. 305, rem. e; 315. 1, rem. a. 
1. 315, 1, rem. a. 
f. 359; II. 67, 2. 
j;i,1..363. 

I, 358; II. 27, 2, rem. </; 44, 2, 
rem. a; 56 ; 77. 

<S O ^ # ' 

JaJU II. 56, rem. «. 


JxlXit i^LLo |v3U,II. 133, rem. a. 

I » u »» , )) 

® I " * 

Julo , H. 82j 1, rem. a. 


II. 193. 

KMM^yjo n. 196, rem. b. 


a ^9 


>♦ 5 » 



Index* 
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HiO, reni. ft. 
ISiki « ,11.193. 

9 c * 

S i^^JJUO M ' 

JLS, II. 54, 4. 

J4i-, 1. 359 ; II. 67, 3. 
jjS, J- 363. 

J^*, II. 67, 6. 

tiJ, I. 356, rcni. c; II. 44, 6; 66. 
jjuUiiJy c) , II. 66, rem. <?. 

II. 44, 5, rem. b. 

11. 206. 

I. 367, 4. 

^^1^, I. 367, 6; II. 36; 57. 

^ 1 . 151, rem.; 11. 3, c; 6, c; 9 ; 

41 ; 71, rein, a; 74; 122 ; 131. 
X/oGUl II. 42, ^em. bl 159. 
Xs ^1^, II. 3, d. 

(j^,II. 159. 

II. 44, 5, rem. b. 

1. 364. 

1^11. 44, 5, rem. b. 



jJ,l. 362; II. 2; 3, 36; 187,4, 

I. 359. 

j’jii’, II. 82, 6, rem. 

II. 191. 

I. 362. 

X«,. fa-9, II. 191. 

"k^, I. 364. 


Ji;il. 82, 1. 

kkl- 362, 18. 

jif, JjJSlU. 83; 138. 

s, ' ' 

Jk^II. 137. 

^9 

Ufa-, II. 6. 

I. 351 ; II. 44, 5, rem. b. 

1. 20, 4 ; 11. 24S, rem. 
LiS; II. 44, 6. 

II. 66, rem. b. 

xSlldl, I. 190, 6. 

^,1.367; 11. 11; 15, 2. 

I. 364 ; 11. 6. 
i:;i^ii. 6. 

367'; 11. 11 ; 15, 2. 



Index. 
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J 


J, adv., 1. 21, 3, b; 3(il : 11. 19, 

1, 3; 3*0; 125; 190. 

J, prep., I. 350, rem. h) II. 54, 4, 
rem. h. 

conj., II. 11 ; 15, 2;17, 1. 
prep., I. 21, 3, a‘, 350; II. 27, 

2, rem. d; 29; 31; 33; 34; 39, 
rem. h; 54; 77. 

II- 34, 2, rem. a. 

giUtjLw^ tJ, 0. 54, 4, rern. b. 

II. .54, 4, rem. b. 
^jJuJLJ J, II- .54, 1, rem. b. 

II. 54, 3, rem. 

4^1 II. 54, 2, rem, 

51 , I. 362 5 II. 1, e, and rem. 1, 
/; 8, rem. b; 15, 7; 17, 2 ; 82, 
4, rem. a and b ; 1 55 ; 1 60 — 63 ; 
1 7 6, fj. 

42, rem. c. 

if. 39, and rem. a, 

I. 182, rem. 6; II, 42, rem. c. 
y, I. 364; II. 186, rem. h. 


I. 363. 

n. 241, rem. a. 

‘3^, I.‘307, 4; II. 1.5, 2. 

1. 345. 

^ULlI 

|,y, I. 345. 

|.il , 1. 35, rem. b. 

^2,|,I. 307, 4;I1. 15,2. 

I. 367, 4; II. 30. 

I. 307, 5. 

1. 358; II. 00. 

361, rem. TI. 36, rem. d. 
1. 307, 10; 11. 36; 

184, 1. 

^,1. 367, 9; II. 11; 1.5, 2. 

:^4^,II. 11* 1.5, 2. 

2 ^ 4 > jjy , II- 54, 2, rem. e, 

|tJ, I. 362; II. 12; 18. 

UJ, adv., I. 302 ; II. 12; 18. 

O) conj., I. 367. 

I. 362; II. 11; 15, 1, «; 
156; 187, 4. 


\. 11 . 


39 



tndex. 


306 

♦. 

p, 1. 20, 3; 307 ; H. 4; 189, and 
rcm. a. 

p, II. 4; ISO, rein. b. 

^p, I. 307; II. 4; 107; 169. 

Pp, 1. 307. 

', 1. 351, rein.; II. 170, rcm.; 228, 
rem. a. 

U, adv., 1.302; II.' 8, rem. ft; 131; 

157; 158; 169; 187, 4. 

Li, pron.; I. 184; 348; 11. 6; 49, 
7; 88; 114; 170; 172, rem. a. 
Co, II- 42, rem. c. 

1-307 ; II. 7 ; 1 8 ; 42. 

SJotpi Co, II- 60, rem. a. 

&il5UI Loj II- rein. c. and d. 

Lo , I I. 6 1 . 

Lci II- ISO, rem. a. 

Co, II. ISO, rem. a. 
f jLc Lo, If. ISO, rem. «. 

^'■Ci,II- 7. 

p L^, II- 133, reiTi.rr. 

aCo , 1. 305, reiii. e. 

IjCo, II. 103; 107, 4. 


Cop,' I- 367; II. 169. 

yyJlJ, I. 364, rem. ft; II. 36, rem. d. 

I. 182; II. 42; 159; 187, 2. 
ip , I. 364. 

I. 19, rem. u, 

II. 1- 

fjoIPf, II. 113; 119; 120; 171. 



ItXX^, II. 11«'>. 

Jjppl. II. 139, rem. c. 

uiii, II. 6. 

ePiPi , II. 136 ; 139, rern. a, 

, II. 198. 

jpjapf,ll. 198, 3; 214. 

II. 198, 1. 

198, 4. 

iJuo v,yA.^JC 4 jt> II- 54, 4, rcm. b. 

II. 209. 

yl^l^t.Il. 198, 5. 

^fpPT, II. 198, 2. 

^, 1 . 362 ; II. 6 . 

, II. 82, 6. 

IjL^, I. 364. 

Jj^f.ll. 222. 



Index. 
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197, 1;199, 2. 

2^ *9 C5 ^ 

jLe, ScX^ ) !■ 22. 

^^,11. 191. 

Jo^Y, n. 220. 

20, 4; 358; 11. C4. 
jilXo, 1- 289. 

<N iS . 


'lOO.retu.*. 

191. 

206; 214. 

11. 186. 

9 a 

KJUO f) ) fl 11 * 

11- 51. 4, reia. b. 

j) j 11 11 • 

jiiiir 11. 112. 

xJiJi ff 1 11 11 * 

^^JLXwWjO; 204. 

I. 195, rern.; II. 26. 


II. 1 92. 


^9.^ II 6^0 

1. 95, rein. «; II. 30, I ; 
75, rein, a; 212. 

V 1 W. 8. 

» V ,11. It; 15, b. 
JUlJfiii. 30, 1, retn. a; 75. 

4^1 -• . 

«. ^ 


11 1 11 


0? ^ 

Xko, I. 22. 

^,1. 20, 4; 359; II. 58. 

Ljw, I. 364. 

II. 139, rem. < 1 . 

^J^.II. 6. 

« a -« * 

j> j >> • 

G o 

I. 233, rem. 297, 3; 

II. 33. 

309, 2, 333. 

9 ^o 

JJtijo, 1. 233, rern. e; 297, 3. 

^ 9 

jj JytiLJt, 11. 133, rern. a. 


»> )> 

^ fiS 2 c ;- 


1 11 11 1 


nole. 




11 1 11 11 1 11 
, II. 44, 2, rein. c. 


44^ ? ^ „ , II. 44, 4, rein. a. 

„ , II. 24, rom. a. 


f j2^ 0«3 


y 

fii "O 

.iLill 


(jJLk^V „, II. 26; 35,1; 68. 
Ju*A^, I. 233, rein. 297, 3. 

9 ^ ^ ^ 217 

II. 191. 

IJU,!. 140. 

I. 20, 4; 348; 352; II. (>; 27, 
rein, d; 170; 172, rem. a. 

I. 20, 4; 358, ’rein, b and c; 

II. 49; 64, rein, by 77; lOG, 4. 


39 
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SOS 


II- 49, 2, rem. 

7, rem. 

(jdAxSoJU n. 49, G, rem. c. 

^t^,II.49,3,'reni. «. 
II. 49, 3, rem. h. 

^ -f- 

i > ‘>•1 43 > ^• 

<xSS ^^,^.67, 3: 

^ II. 67, 1. 

^ n. 67, 2. 

II- 3*I- 

Js n. 67, 4. 

cX 4 ”• 

o ^ 

7*® II- 57, rem. a. 

II. 67, 2. 

II. 67, 3. 


H- 67 . 6 . 
® 7 . 5 - 


- »*! 


^SLLJI.ii. 38. 

I. 358 ; II. 64. 

II. 216. 

\^yJt£LXjO , I. 308. 

, II. 1 39, rein, c. 
I. 352. 




I. 352. 


iJo, I. 308; II. 228, rein. a. 
l^,II. 6. 

^^pH,I. 190, 1; II. 136; 13 

rem. 

> 0 


11. 172. 

dS 0 '^ 

„ , 1 . I! 

9 ® ]C " 

II. 139, rem. « and c. 


„ ,1.190,5. 

P’f 

lo^.I. 289. 


y,, II. 241. 

t^ujf 6li:i 441 j, II. 133, 


rem. a, 

0 ,^ 

I. 305, rem. e, 
S^,I. 1.5. 

Oor 

jk, II. 82, 7. 


II. 53. 

tLwla, I. 305, rem. e. 
xllljf, I. 194, 4; 249. 
j:jJ5^J43|4JiS,II. 35, 2, 
v_icu, II. 138. 
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vUDi , II. 139, rem. 
I. .302. 

,1. 183. 


1^’ 

JiS, n. 135; 13!). 


»• 197 . 2 . 


jjilJI.II. 229. 

514 s, I. 364. 

^ , I. 20, 2 ; II. 228, rcm. b. 


U,i. 344; 368, and rem. c. 

230. 

■ iLse, IT. 22 s, rem. a; 230. 

1. 344. 

ijLi, I. 368, rcm. r; 11. 35, rcm. 
344. 

gLsv.^, II. 191. 

tjjs, I. 314; 11. 38, 1, rem. d. 

8<Xie, 

^^ 1 , 11 . 208 . 

J^,I. 362; II. 167. 
viij JJb, II. 54, 2, rcm. c; 167. 
368. 


:^,I. 362; 11. 169, 
I. 368, rem. c. 


90 .- 9 .-o- 


1. 1 5. 


11 - 196 . 

pe, I. 20, 4; 89, 1, rem. <?; 
II. 248, rem. 

I. 315, rern, a. 

362. 

I. 89, 1, rem. «; II. 230, fern. &. 
I. 344. 

I. 89, 1, rem. a. 

I. 36?. 

I*. .1 , I. 368. 


y conj., I. 89, l,rem. a; 138; 366; 
II. 8, e; 15, 5, 7; 17, 1; 30, 1, 


rem. 6; 37; 39, 4; 61 ; 85 
176; 182 — 183. 
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Index, 


5 . prep., I. 356 ; II. 65. 


15 , 1 . 368; II. 38, 3. 
^Ipf, II. 207. 

367, 5. 


lit;, 1 . 368. 

_jf 5 , n. 1.5, .5. 

i^liT .. ,ir.l27,7;183. 


rem. 


XjaLcl^I 


„ , II. 85. 

, II. 37. 

, II. 15, 5; 37. 


II. 42, rein. h. 
I. 23, rem. d. 
i^y I. 364. 
y>y I. 144. 
pO'y I. 144. 

* 55 . !• 359. 


t/y^- 144. 
iu,^,I. 359. 
^y I. 144. 



144. 

fe.l- 144. 


Jij, II. 3, h\ 183, 4. ■ 
^5,1.144. 

J 5 , II. 17, 1. 

iij, II. 160, rem. 5; 181. 

I j, I 

I ^j^y I^y II. 36; 184, 1. 

<i^y I. 144. 

i. 368. 

So 

I. 368, rein. If. 

fo 

(J^.y 1. 368, rem. If. 


^ 5 1 - 20, 2; Jf. 3^^ 1, rem. b; 
228, rem. b. 

1’ 33. 1 ; 54, 4, rein.6. 

I. 368; II. 38,2. 

* ^ I- 

S4, rem. c. 


<5 

'iAj, 1. 151, rem.; II. 241. 

I'. > ^ 

!!• Ill- 

I. 364. 

1.345; 364. 

1. 364. 
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II. , Index of English and Latin technical terms 
(including some Arabic, expressed in the Eoman character), 
grammatical forms, constructions, etc. 


Abbreviation, mark of, 1. 23, rem. d. 
Aceenl, I. 28 — 31. 

Accusative — after a transitive verb, 
II. 23; after verbs in the passive 
voice, II, 25; double, after caus- 
alives and the jUiif, 

11.24; cognate, after verbs trans- 
itive and intransitive, II. 26; de- 
pending on a verb that is under- 

55 55 ^ 

stood, 11. 35 ; after 

, II. 36; after 

and or Jou , H. 36, 
rem. d\ after IL 37; after 
y, II. 39 ; after 

•;,(^and cognate verbs, II. 41 and 

w 

^12 ; after aL-J\L— ^ and 
L«, II. 42, rem. c; 

after liy^andii^LJI 11.42, 
rem.<?; adverbial, II. 44; instead 


of a preposition with the genitive, 
II. 67, rem. c\ of the nomina 
agenlis and palienlis, or parti- 
ciples, after II. 74; after 
numerals, 11. 96. 

Adjectives — verbal, I. 229 — 245; 
intensive, I. 232 — 233; compa- 
rative, I. 234 — 235; super- 
lative, I. 234 235; relative, 

I. 249 — 267 ;tlistribiUivc,1. 333; 
multiplicative, I. 334; verbal, 
construed with the accus. and 

with J, 11.^3 34; of the form 

JjtsI, construed with^^l^, 11.34, 
rem. «; verbal, construed with 
the genitive, II. S6; relative, con- 
strued with the genitive, II. 91. 

Adverbs — numeral, I. 331 — 332; 
inseparable, I. 361 ; separable, 
362—364. 
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Index. 


Agent, 11. 113. 

Alphabet, I.* 1. 

Apposition, II. 94; 136 and foil. 

Article, I. 19, 1;21, 3; 345. 

Besil,ll. 215. 

Clause, circumstanlial, II. 72 — 73; 
as a genitive after a substantive, 
II. 88. 

Concord in gender and number, 11. 
141 and foil. 

Conjunctions, inseparable, I. 366; 
separable, I. 367. 

Consonants, final, how alTecled by 
the n>a$l, 1. 20, 4. 

Damm, daniina, T. 4. 

Dales, 11. 110 — 111, 

Day of ihe inonth, 11. 111. 

Declension of undefined nouns, I. 
308; of defined nouns, 1. 
313 — 316. 

Degrees of comparison, I. 234 — 5. 

% 

Diininulives — in the verb, I. 184, 
rem. d\ in the noun, 1. 269 — 
284. 

Diphthongs, how affected by the 
wasl, I. 20, 3. 

Doubling of a consonant, h(^w mark- 
ed,!. 11. 

Dual number in nouns^ I. 299. 


Elif productionis omitted in writ- 
ing, I. 6 , rem. a ; elif omitted in 
writing, I. 19, rem. a, and 21 ; 
t'lif eonjunctionis, I. 1,9, rem. d, 
and e\ elif separationis , 1. l9, 

rem. e-, elif inaksura, 1. 7, rem. ft, 

^ \ ■■ ■ - 

and 23, rem. a; <lif memduda;^ 

I. 7, rem. ft, and 23, ren).'«. 

Energetic, its use, TI. 14; after J, 

II. 19, 1 ; in commands and pro- 

' ji 

hibilions, II. 19,. 2'; in the apo- 

dosis of correlative conditional 

clauses, II. 19, 3; after iJt, 

& 

n. 19, 4. 

Enunliativc, II. 113. 

Feth, fellia, I. 4. 

Figures, arithmetical, I. 32. 

Forms of praise, salutation, etc., 
il. 35. 

Fractions, I. 336. 

Future - perfect , how expressed , 
II. 10. 

Genders, I. 81; gender of nouns, 

I. 289; fern., I. 290; masc. or 
fern., I. 292; formation of <ihc 
fern., 1. 293-- 297. 

Genitive, II. 70—79; 92; 95; sup- 
plying the place of an adjective, 
S V 

II. 80; after II. 82, 1; after 
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0 ,»<• 0 

II. 82, 2; after (jdjLa, 

II. 82, 3; after II. 82, 4; 

after II. 82, 4, rem. «; after 

82, 5j after II. 

^ o 

82, 6; after y and JJ, II. 
85; after II. 87; of limit- 
ation, after adjectives, JI. 89; 
g*enitive . plural after numerals. 
If. 96; ^nilivj3 sing-ular after 
and II. 103. 

Gezm, gezma, I. 9. 

Hafif, 11. 221. 

Hazeg', 11. 208. 

Heinz, liemza, I. 15. 

Imperative, I. 98; in the first of 
two correlative conditional claus- 
es, II. 1 3; riegalivc, how express- 
ed, II. 20; negative, expressed 
by the jussive, II. 17, 2, and 20. 
Imperfect, formation of the, I, 91 — 
93; indicative, I. 95; subjunc- 
tive,!. 95; jussive, 1.9 5 ; energetic, 

I. 97 ; passive, 1. 100 ; subjunelive 
jor potential, how expressed, II. 4 ; 

significations of the imperfect, 

II. 8 ; as a JLi, may be trans- 
• « laled by our infinitive or par- 
ticiple, II. 8, d and e-, preceded 


by expresses the Latin 

and Greek imperfect, II. 9; pre- 
ceded by or JkS 

expresses the future - perfect , 
II. 10. 

Inchoative, JI. 113; 127. 

Infinitive, I. 80. 

Interjections, I. 368. 

Interrogations, II. 164 and foil. 

Jussive, after ^ and = the 

perfect, II. 12; after == the 

perfect, II. 13; in two correla- 
tive conditional clauses = the 
perfect, II. 13 ; after J, 11. 17, 1; 
after ^ in prohibitions, II. 17, 2; 
in correlative conditional claus- 
es, 11. 17, 3; after jjJ and 
II. 18. 

Kamil, II. 206. 

Kesr, kesra, I. 4. 

Letters of the alphabet, I. 1 ; order 
in North Africa, 1. 1, rem. h\ 
pronunciation , I. 2 ; letters of 
prolongation, 1. 6; solar letters, 
I. 14, rem.; lunar letters, I, 14, 
rem.; numerical value of the 
letters, T. 32; weak letters, I. 
83, rem., and 127. 

40 
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Index. 


Licenses, poetic, II. 231 and foil. 

Lig^alures, 1. 1, rem. c. 

Literae produclionis, I. 6. 

Medd, iriedda, I. 22. 

Medid, 11. 220. 

Metres, II. 200 and foil. jr iambic, 
II. 203; anlispaslic, II. 208; 
amphibrachic, II. 209 ; anapaestic, 
II. 213; ionic, II. 218. 

Moods, I. 18. 

Mudari; IT. 212. ^ 

II. 222. ^ 

Muktadab, II. 217. ’ 

Munsarih,!!. 216. 

Mulcdririk, II. 214. 

Mutekarib, II. 210. 

Nebra, I. 15. 

Nominaactionis, 1. 195 — 218 ; vicis, 
I. 219; specie!, I. 220; loci el 
lemporis, I. 221 — 227; instru- 
merUi, 1. 228; ag*enlis et palien- 
lis, I. 229 — 245; unilatis, I. 
246 ; abundanliae vel mullilu- 
dinis, 1. 247; vasis, I. 248; 
rclativa, I. 249 — 267 ; nomina 
verbi, their government, 11.27 — 
29; nomina agentis, tlieir con- 
struction, II. 30 ; nomina patien- 
lis, followed by an accusative, 


II. 32; nomina verbi, agentis 
et palientis, 11. 68. 

Noun, I. 190; primitive, I. 191; 
derivative, I. 191; abslfacl nouns 
of quality, I. 268 ; triptole, I. 308 ; 
diplole, I. 308; declinable, I. 
308 ; indeclinable, I. 308 ; dip- 
lote, I. 309 ; indeclinable, I. 309, 
3, and rem. b; defined in va- 
rious ways, I. 313. 

Numbers, I. 81 ; 298. 

Numerals, cardinal, I. 318 — 327; 
gender of the cardinal numbers, 

I, 319 ; ordinal, 1. 328; construc- 
tion of, II. 96 — 111; arrange- 
ment in compound numbers , 

II. 104 ; agreement of, li. 106; 
ordinal, with the genitive, II. 
108 — 109. 

Nunalion, I. 8. 

Participles, I. 80. 

Particles, I. 35,4 ; negative, II, 1 53 
and foil. 

Perfect — passive, I. 100; contracted 
form of, I. 183, . rem. b; its oig- 
nificalions, II. 1 ; equivalent to 
the past, 11. 1, a; to the perfect, 
II. 1, b; used to indicate the 
absolute certainty of a future 
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act, II. 1, e; equivalent to the 
optative, II. l,/*;preceded by 
its significations, II. 2, and 3,^; 
preceded by or jS* = 
pluperfect, II. 3, c and d\ equi- 
valent to imperfect or pluperfect 
subjunctive or potential, II. 4; 
after lakes the meaning of 
the imperfect, 11. 5; after 
lakes a future sense, II. 6, r/, 
unless ^ l^ke interposed, 11. 6, 
its use in correlative conditional 
clauses,II,6,i»;aricr jJI Lo, 
lakes the signification of the im- 
perfect, II. 7; expressed by the 
jussive after jjj and L*J, II. 1 2. 

Persons, I. 81. 

Pluperfect, how expressed, II. 3; 
subjunctive. or potential, how ex- 
pressed, II. 4. 

Plural number, 1.300; secondary 
plurals, 1. 305, rem. anomalous 
do., 1. 305, rem.^; plurals of 
^ abundance, and of paucity, 1.307. 

Pluralis sanus, 1. 30 1 ; pi. sanus masc., 
when formed, I. 302; pi. sanus ' 
fern., when formed , 1. 303 ; pi. 
fractus of triliterals, I. 304; of 
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quadri literals , elc., I, 305; pi, 
fractus, how declined, I. 308 ; pi. 
sanus, how declined, I. 308. 

Prose, rhymed, II. 223. 

Pause, forms of words in, II. 223 
and Voll. 

Predidalc, 11. 112 ; 115 and foil. 

Prepositions, I. 355; II. 46 — 67; 
inseparable, 1. 356; separable, 
I. 357 — 359; J after a nomcn 
adionis, 11. 29 ; J after a nomen 
agenlis, II. 31 ; ellipsis of, II. 67, 
rem. 

Pronouns — personal, separate, 
I. 89, 1; suffixed, expressing 
the nom., 1. 89, 2 ; prefixed, ex- 
pressing the nom., I. 89, 3; suf- 
fixed, expressing the accus., 
I. 185, expressing the genit., 
I. 317; personal , compound , 
I. 1 88 — • 1 89 ; demonslrali vci 
I. 340— 344; relative, I. 346— 
350; interrogative, I. 351 — 353; 
reflexive, II. 135. 

Ragez, II. 204. 

Ramel, II. 219. 

Rhyme, II. 191 and foil.; forms of 
words in rhyme, II. 223 and foil, 
40 " 



Root, secondary, derived from verbs 
of which the first radical is a 
weak letter , I. 130, rem.; 148, 
rcm. h. 

Sarf, n. 205. 

Sentence — nominal , JI. 113; ver- 
bal , JI. 113; compound , 11 
119, 120; relative, 11. 172; 
copulative, IT. 176 and foil.; 
adversative, JI. 184; restric- 
tive, 11. 185; exceptive, 11. 

186; conditional, 11. 187 — 
188; hypothetical, 11. 180. 

Sila,l. 18. 

States or Tenses of the verb, I. 77. 

Subject, II. 112 and foil. 

Subjunctive of the imperfect after 
^1, clc., II. 1 1 ; after 

II. 15, 1, «; after 

^ II. 15, 2; after 11. 15, 
3, a \ after o, 11. < 5, 4; after 
II. 15, 5; after II. 15, 6; 
after or II. 15, 7. 

w ^ & 

Sukiln, I. 9; 11. 198, note. 

Superlatives construed with a geni- 
tive, II. 93. 

Syllable, open, I. 24; shut, I. 25. 

IWl,!!. 211. 


Tenwm, I. 8. 

Tesdid, I. 11; necessary, I. 13; 
euphonic, I. 14. 

Verbs— trilileral,!, 33 ; various forms 
of, I. 35; first or ground form, 
I. 36 — 38; second, I. 39 — 41; 
third, 1. 42 —43 ; fourth, I. 44 — 
45; fifth, I. 46—48; sixth, I. 
49,50; seventh, J. 51 — 53; 
eighth, 1. 54 — 57; ninth and 
clevcnlh, I. 58 — 59; tenth, I. 
60 — 65; twelfth, thirleenlh, 
fourteenth and fifteenth fonns, 
I. 66. — Qimdriliteral, their for- 
mation, I. 67 ; first form, I. 69; 
derived forms, I. 70 — 72. — 
Slates or Tenses, I. 77; moods, 
1. 78; numbers, I. 81 ; persons, 
I. 81; 89, 2 and 3; distinction 
of gender in the ‘persons, I. 81. 
— Weak, T. 82; 126 — 129; 
strong, 1. 82 — 83; of which the 
Second and third radicals are 
identical, I. 119 — 125;ofwhich 

one radical is 1,1.130 — 140,^'of 
which the first radical is ^ or 
I. 142 — 148; of which the 
second radical is ^ or 1. 
149— 163; 184,rcm.J; of which 
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the third radical is ^ or I. 
164 — 170; doubly weak, L 
171 — 181 ; negative substantive 
verb,*I. 182; verbs of praise 
and blame, I. 183; of wonder, 
1. 184; substantive verb, II. 
122; impersonal form of ex- 
pression, II. 132 — 133. 

Vocative, expressed by the noin., 


TI. 38, 1,' and 2, 3; by the 
accus., II. 38, 1, b, and 3. 

Voices, active, I. 73; passive, I. 74. 

Vowels, long, 1. 3; short, I. 4; their 
pronunciation, I. 5 — 7 ; final, 
how*aftected by the wasl^ 1. 20, 
1 , 2 . 

Wafir, II. 207. 

Wasl, wasla, I. 18. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. I. 


To §. 1. add Ihc following remark. 

Rem. d. Those lelters which are identical in form, and distin- 
guished from one another in wTiling only by the aid of the small dots 
usually called diacritical points , plur. JbAi), arc divided by 

^he grammarians into the loose or free^ i. e. wn- 

pointed, letters ^ and bolted or fastened, i. e. 

pointed, letters. To the former class belong yjo, ^ and 

to the latter 3,^, yi, y^, Jb and ^ The letters v^, 
and ^ are generally distinguished as follows. * 

5 fi — 

is called iUJI, the j with one point ( j ) ; 

M SLaa^JI the j with two points above (j) ; 

„ „ t g SLLa^J! ^ two points below ; 

y ^ GS ^ ©<*0 G5 ^ 

„ ssXiJf J three points (j). 


The unpointed letters are sometimes still farther distinguished from 
the pointed ones by various contrivances, such as writing the letter 
in a smaller size below the line, placing a point below, or an angu- 
lar mark above it , and the like ; so that we find in carefully written 
manuscripts ^ ^ ; 4 > ^ ^ 5 Ut' {jff, kj9 » 

Jo ^ ^ ; etc. Also » or ® by way of distinction from S. 
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Jitions Jliid Correction^. 

§. 2. Under the Idler | (p. 4), delete Ihe word mobile, and lo the 
Hebrew examples add — Under Ihe Idler 5 (p* O), instead of 

JjSf, ahly write dUlil, *ahlaka. 

O''*'" 

§.^6. Rem. a. On p. 9, L 7, there is a misprint of asJwJLj for 

O'' I 

— The long vowel t is in a very few iiislances written defectively 
at the end of a word ; e. g, el-Hafi, (jtftjLll, el-’Asi, kiJ 

Hodeifetu "bnu "l-Yemam , {or ^ lit ^LiJt - 

To this section add : 


Rem. b. The letter 5 , preceded by damma, is used by the Arabs 
of North Africa and Spain lo indicate a final o in foreign words ; e. g. 
aJJlS*, Carlo; Pedro; l^e river Guadiaro, 

Rem. c. The sound of (— inclines, in later times and in certain 

localities, from a to e, just as that of fetha does from a io e (sec §, 4, 1, 

and §. 5, 2), This change is called el-imala, the inflection of 

the sound of a and d towards that of e and s. The Magribi Arabs ac- 

9 " . * 

tually pronounce d in many eases as I, Hence rikdb, Idkin, 

0 ’ 9 -- ^ 

baby lisdn^ are sounded rikeh, lekin^ btb, lisin\ and, con- 


versely, the Spanish names Beja, Jaen, Caniles, Lebrilla, are written 

(jSjQi, iJt^- 

9 O -- O-' 

§. 8 , rcm. b. The ^ of often neglected in old 

manuscripts. 

§. 10. Add the following; 

Rem. In many manuscripts a g&ma is placed even over the Idlers 
of prolongation |, y and e. g. JU> 

§.11, rem. d. In the oldest and most carefully written manuscriplS| 
the form of the lesdid is Its opposite is e. sA (from 
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lightened, Singh’), e. w, secretly 

openly, 

§. 11, reni. e, _J1_ is used occasionally ibr as well as — ^ 

> O c - ' . j| • 

§. 14, J. Ader add: ”or, in African andSpanish ma1iuscripli|| 

> o "i" 

§. 17, 2 (p. 16, line 15). Write for 

§. 20, 4. Wliat is here said orihe prcposiiion ^ is not quilc aecu| j ' 
rale. The classical form is wilh final fell i a, abbreviated in laler tiniefe 
into but the felha is always rclained in the wasl, and hence we reai 

jo;,'*® o'® ---- o'^ SU'V 

^ afni not 5^1 

§. 21,2. Delete Ihe words “or niolhcr’, and the example 
of Mary.** 

§. 21, 4. We also find i LlJr ;2,^T (?-l-KorVn, X. 52), naff / 
the like. 

§. 22. In the oldest and best manuscripts the form of the meddA-ilfS 

« (i, c. 4X0). Its opposite \s (i. shortening'), though thitf 

is but rarely WTitten. 

§. 23, rem. h. For “not un frequently” write “occasionally”. 

§. 23 , rem. c. A medda is also written over the final vowels of tb^ 

, , o%- y ^ 9 j 

pronominal forms 5 or 5, or jvlD, and the verbal terminatioh; 

when they are used as long in poetry. 

§. 23, rem. d. Add the following abbreviations: 
may He (God) he exalted! for or ^1, tothe end^J 

it, i. e. etc, ; j* written over two words that have been erroneously trans- 


posed in a manuscript, for^^,^^ be plac€dlast,2iXi{}i I* JJLc, to he 

frrsi , — On the margin of Mss. we ofien find words with the letters 


6 6 > 
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over them. The first of these indicates a variant, and stands 


for « copy, another manuscript) the second means that a word 

has been indistinctly written in the text, and is repealed more clearly on 
the mas^n explanation) ; the third implies that the marginal read- 

ingy and not that of the text, is, in the writer’s opinion, the correct one 


5 , it i$ correct, or 




i, correction, emendation). Written over a 


word in the text, stands for denotes that the word is correct, 

though there may be something* peculiar in its form or vocalization. 

§. 26- Add to the examples: UXcLTOiV, Plato. 

§.45, rem. c. Compare the Hebrew Ic 0^ right 

and to go to the left JU-w). — To Uie gene- 


tai remarks add at the end : 

These, however, are treated in Arabic as quadriliterals , imperf. 

§. 50. Afidilional examples : 2>' . to prelend to he deceived; 

to pre tend to he sick. 

§. 53, General Hem. The original vowel a is sometimes retained 
in Hebrew, under the influence of an initial guttural; as 

§. 59. Additional examples: sy, to be ash - coloured , to he 

gloomy, (jldijl, to flow freely (of tears); J l make great haste) 

, to he dishevelled (of hair). 

§. 65, Additional example: to appoint as kddt ovmagis^ 

irate (^U)* 

^ * §. 89. 1, rcni. b. For ‘‘often” read “almost always.” 

> ? o 

§.91, rem. After the word insert as additional examples : 

9 9 ^ ^ 9 9 

, to thrust, stab, ^9^1^ 9 ; to sit, Jotib. 

§, 120. A very few of the verba mod. rad. gemin. remain uneon- 


V. IJ. 
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traded; at least theKamiis specifies such forms asiLi-JJl v^CTj, small 
thick rain fell-, * 0 , the spot abounded mth lizards -, 

9 O ^ J 

§. 120, rcm. «, 1. Add to the examples, fcr viy4>0^* 

§, 183. The rule requires some alteration. Read: 

■C- ■• p- p- 

In the same way, | passes into^ or when it is pronounced with 
damma or kesra, and preceded by fetha, or with felha, and preceded by 

p' . , 

damma or kesra; and into ^ , when it is pronounced with kesra, and pre- 
ceded by damma. 

Examples of the last part of the rule are : Jl-a-Jw > he is asked^ for 
JL-ww, perf.* pass, of JLl, lo ask\ ‘peace is made (l)ettve€n Iheni), 
for pass. III. of to join together^ 

§. 139, rem. For read with kesra. 

§, 140. After the words ’’JUL for „, vi/* add r ^‘2. p« sin^« m. 

^ j * 

§. 154. Some of the Arabs contracted and into and 
instead of and 

^ 9 ^ ti ^ 

§. 160. Additional example: to he soft and flexible , 4 ij^. 

§. 163. General Remarks. The Arabs sometimes contract 
^ V into jusras in Hebrew CfJ for Olp; e. g, 

timid; for feeble, 

§. 167, 2, c. For read with gezm. 

§.170 (p. 90, line 2). Read “though far more common.’* 

§.175. rem. Compare the Syriac imperative )i. 

§. 186, 3. The same thing happens to the 2. p. sing, fern.; e. g. 

thou makest me long, for 
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§, 186, 5. Read: “(which is far more usual).” 

§. 198, rern. a. Additional example: to see^ look at, 

§. 199. Delete the words and.” 

15 * 220 . Read: “It is often placed.” Additional examples: 

one’s manner of sitting, riding, walking. 

§. 224. The nouns of lime and place ^derived from verba lert. rad. 

* el * violate Ihc rule laid down in §. 221, for they always take fetka in 

✓ 

Uie second syllable, whatever be the vowel of Ibe imperfect. 

§. 226. Delete the words “et Add the remark: 

Tills is the usual form in Elhiopic from all verbs; as: 

Q o ^ 90 ^ 

^israk— ^^st ; : mi*rdb={^^juo^ the west , : 

mir dy — pasture ground. 

§. 228. The examples and show that this form of 

noun, when derived from verba nied. rad. ^ ct does not undergo con- 
Iraclion. 

® > o > 

§, 228, rcm. a. Additional example: JoioJuo, « sword. These 
words may also lake felha in the second syllable; as: Qjs\Jue, 

§. 230. After fvritten'\ add “a letter.'' 

§. 231. The nomcn palionlis, not only of the first, but also of the 
derived conjugations, is occasionally used in the sense of the nomon acli- 
onis; e, g, ^ ke exerted himself to the utmost, did his best 

(=»tX^); JyjiJiy aJJl Jl, t(> God complaint is made 

and (in him) trust is placed. 

§. 233 , rem, b. Read : 

§.235. Read : “(el-Kor’dn II. 69).” 

§, 254, rem. c. There is a third adjective of this kind, namely 
pi (with Ihe art. fern. RajoL^*, from Tihdma. 

4t* 



su 
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sopotamiaj, 

§. 259, rcni. From i| 


§, 255, rem. a. Additional example: belonging to Alger- 

iraSy in Spain (to disting-uish it from belonging to Me- 

is formed 

from , and ^LjiJLo from compare the Hebrew forms 

ijb'J, from riSi) and from riS’tt'. 

§. 269, rcm. c. This view is confirmed, as regards the Hebrew 

5 

words, by the modern pronunciation of Norlli Africa, where, for example. 

6 ''O "^5 Gfij5 . 

' s, the diminutive of iUi*, et basket, is pronounced k’ftfe or g*ftft\ — 


in post-biblical Hebrew n©^p and 

Go— G- 

§. 274, rcm. c, the sea, a lake, makes 

§. 281. Add: HUw, a sheep, — For and 

S 0^^ Go 

read (jdj^ and ^ 

§. 283. Read for 

§. 284, rem. Add: smo/te, 

^ y ^ > 

§. 291. Read razor, instead of 

"Z ' , Go 

§.292,3. After viiJLi , add:^ 4 \i‘ (gen. fem.),/>c>^. — For 

intestines, read : etn mtestine, t 


§. 295, rem. b. For last read other, 

§. 302, rem. «. '^fter ”plur. sanus” add “masc.’' 

§. 303, 6, rem. Add : Jllii, a chain of authorities, 

« £: — 

Alter no. 10 as follows: All diminutives (except those specified in 

§. 302, 1), even when masculine. 

QO^ S > S G ^ 5 

§. 304. VI. 1. Add: a bucket, or (for ^^S)- 

§. 304. VI. 2. Add: Lix (for ya&), « staffs 
(for 
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§. 304. Xin. 2 (p. 172, last line). Read! a lock, 
§.304. XVL 2 (p. 175, Iasi tine). Read tor 


§^04. XVIII. 2. Add: (for^f), a hrolher, 


Wli. : 


After 


6 . (rare) : as « trvig or rod, Jb, 

g 9 6|--o 

Ic osivtch^ j (for ^ l^^y* ^Laa.<^. 

Iri^he remark delete the words and 




305, IJ. (p. 186, 1. 2). After JL^KI add: a 'poem in the 



ragez, : k-A-^^t (ror X.-j,. ,a,.jo!), « fvhh, ^^Uof. — 

h. Add: (I portico, (as it* from a sing*. ; and 

0 cSf . . ... *"5 » ‘'S 

insert ^‘(by assimitalion for ^^^*f). * 

§, 305. III. 1. After’ insert ‘‘(Pers.)’’ ; and after JOL^Jb*, 

). 

6 -- 

§. 305, rem, c After the words “by adding* ol — insert.- “or 

G 9 -- ^ ^ 

"ing & — into I — ”, and add the examples: a drink, pi. 




pi. pi. sliafc, « ' 7 '/!'^ pay, pi- pi. pi. vLlAioil. 

§. 306. Delete the words the whole race of Othmdny 

§. 308 (p. 192, 1. 9). Read 

^ §. 308. General Remarks. On p. 105, 1 . 2i^ I have said that “the 
l^itHte forrn J — , ^-—7 is diflficiill to account for”. It bears, however, 

'^My the same relation to — 7 j>—, that the verbal form 

does to (see p. 53), or to 

(see p. 54). 

■ §. 309, 2, e. Add the plur. fracU of J^l, first, and of its fern. 

9^9 '-y ^ U t*" 9 ^ 

land also ^ ^ 7 ^ , the plur. of fern, of (see vol. II. 
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§.318, rem. a. x^l3* is ^iso written defceUvely 

§. 322. In these compound numbers some of the Arabs pronoOJl^ 


... ^ 

^ instead of 






§. 323, rem. a, is also written defectively 

^ i. 0 i 

§. 328, rem. a. Read Jlf instead of Jl| in both places. 

. ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

§. 34? (p. 216, last line). Delete the medda over 

§. 343, rem.«.Read:“\iJULj is a contraction for viJUL^’.’’ 

§, 347, rem. a. Read: ^‘The other forms, which are nol in such 

constant use, generally retain*' etc. 

§.351, rem. See vol.It. §. 228. 

§. 358. The preposition should be transferred from §. 359 to 

CS ^ 

its proper place in this section, after — In rem. after the words 

“1. pers.”, add "sing.”, and delete the examples Llc, Lu and uJJ. 

§. 362, 12. Correct this article as follows: 

O ^ I' ^ 

Jo, nay, on the contrary, — , a particle used in replying to a nega- 

tive statement or question, when the speaker wishes to affirm the con- 
trary; as: jjJb |SJ, ’^eid did not stand up,, hut (/ say) he did 

(scil, 'li ji); j 43 (JJi, did Z, not stand up? jLj, he did, 

§. 362^ 14. Delete the form 

§. 362, 25. Add: "This particle is used in replying affirm alively to . 
a preceding statement or question, whether expressed in positive or nega- 
tive terms; as: Zeid stood up,, yes (he did) ; 

did Z. not stand up? Ijij, he did not)^ 

a a St 

§. 367, 5. Read : .... Ul , or Lol^ Uf, either '. . . . or . 

§. 368, rem. «. After the words “the ending f — ” insert “(soijier* 
limes written ^ — ).” — Rem. d. For write and for "gene- 

rally” substilule "often.” 
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Page 243, last line; Read “(2. m. 

Page 253, last line. Read 

, Page 257, line 9. After sL^ULo add 8L^. 

Vol. II. 

§. 19, 4. Write 
§. 38, 2. Write L^C. 

§. 39. To the examples add: ^ ^5^^! ^UjI 

aquatic animals, which have no lungs. 

§. 44, 5. rein. h. After | J^T^add '‘(also writlen in Mss. 

§, 83, rem. h, Add^ 'AVc also occasionally find in Mss. ihe form 
instead of 

§. 187, 4. Write “and 

§. 228, rein, a and h. Write “(see §. 230).” 







